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CHAPTER XIII. 


MILITAKY EVENTS OE 1863.— THE REBEL LEEEAT AT GKTTY& 
BURG.— FALL OF YIORSBURG AND PORT HUDSON.* 

Thk Battles at Fredericksburg-. — Rebel Raid into Pennsylvania. — 
Results at Gettysburg. — Vicksburg and Port Hudson Captured. — 
Public Rejoicings. — The President’s Speech. — Thanksgiving fob 
Victories. — Battle of Chattanooga. — Thanksgiving Proclamation. 

The military events of 1863, though of very great im- 
portance, are much less closely connected with the direct 
action of the President than those which occurred in 
1862 ; we shall not attempt, therefore, to narrate them as 
much in detail. When General Burnside succeeded Gen- 
eral McClellan in command of the Army of the Potomac, 
on the 7th of November, 1862, that army was at Warren- 
ton, the rebel forces falling back before it towards Rich 
mond. Deeming it impossible to force the enemy to a 
decisive battle, and unsafe to follow him to Richmond on 
a line which must make it very difficult to keep up his 
communications. General Burnside, on the 15th, turned 
his army towards Fredericksburg — marching on the north 
bank of the Rappahannock, intending to cross the river, 
take possession of Fredericksburg, and march upon Rich- 
mond from that point. The advance division, under Gen- 
eral Sumner, arrived opposite Fredericksburg on the 
19th ; but a pontoon train, which had been ordered and 
was expected to be there at the same time, had not come 
— so that crossing at the moment was impossible. The 
delay that thus became unavoidable enabled General Lee 
to bring up a strong force from the rebel army, and possess 
himself of the heights of Fredericksburg. On the night 
of the 10th of December, General Burnside threw a bridge 
of pontoons across the river, and the next day constructed 
four bridges, under cover of a terrific bombardment of 
the town. On the 11th and 12th his army was crossed 
over, and on the 13th attacked the enemy — General Sum- 
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ner commanding in' front, and General Franklin Laving 
command of a powerful flanking movement against the 
rebel right. The rebels, however, were too strongly post- 
ed to be dislodged. Our forces suffered severely, and 
were unable to advance. On the night of the 15th, they 
were therefore withdrawn to the opposite bank of the 
river. Our losses in this engagement were one thousand 
one hundred and thirty-eiglit killed, nine thousand one 
hundred and five wounded, two thousand and seventy- 
eight missing ; total, twelve thousand three hundred and 
twenty-one. 

The army remained quiet until the 20th of January, 
when General Burnside again issued orders for an ad- 
vance, intending to cross the river some six or eight miles 
above Fredericksburg, and make a flank attack upon the 
left wing of the rebel army. The whole army was moved 
to the place of crossing early in the morning, but a heavy 
storm on the preceding night had so damaged the roads 
as to make it impossible to bring up artillery and pontoons 
with the promptness essential to success. On the 24tli, 
General Burnside was relieved from command of the 
Army of the Potomac, and General Hooker appointed in 
his place. Three months were passed in inaction, the 
season forbidding any movement ; but on the 27th of 
April, General Hooker pushed three divisions of his army 
to Kelley’s Ford, twenty-five miles above Fredericksburg, 
and by the 30th had crossed the river, and turning soutli, 
had reached Ghancellorsville — five or six miles southwest 
of that town. A strong cavalry force, under General 
Stoneman, had been sent to cut the railroad in the rear of 
the rebel army, so as to prevent their receiving re-enforce- 
ments from Richmond — General Hooker’s design being 
to attack the enemy in flank and rear The other divL 
sions of his anny had crossed and joined his main force 
at ChancellorsviUe, General Sedgwick, with one division 
only, being left opposite Fredericksburg. On the 2d of 
May , the left wing of the rebel army, under General J ack- 
6on, attacked our right, and gained a decided advantage 
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day closed. The action was renewed next day, and the 
advantage remained with the enemy. General Sedgwick, 
meantime, had crossed the river and uccupied the heights 
of Fredericksburg, but was driven from them and com- 
pelled to retreat on the night of the 4th. On the morning 
of the 5th a heavy rain-storm set in, and in the night of 
that day General Hooker withdrew his army to the nortli 
bank of the Kappahannock, having lost not far from 
eighteen thousand men in the movement. 

Both armies remained inactive until the 9th of June, 
when it was discovered that the rebel forces under Lee were 
leaving their position near Fredericksburg and moving 
northwest, through the valley of the Shenandoah. On 
the 13th the rebel General Ewell, with a heavy force, at- 
tacked our advance post of seven thousand men at Win- 
chester under General Milroy, and not only compelled 
him to retreat, but pursued him so closely as to convert 
his retreat into a rout ; and on the 14th of June the rebel 
army began to cross the Potomac and advanced upon 
Hagerstown, Maryland, with the evident purpose of in- 
vading Pennsylvania. The movement created the most 
intense excitement throughout the country. President 
Lincoln issued a proclamation calling for one hundred 
thousand militia from the States most directly menaced, 
to serve for six months, and New York was summoned 
to send twenty thousand also. On the 27th the main body 
of the rebel army crossed the Potomac at Williamsport, 
and General Lee took up his head-quarters at Hagerstown. 

Meantime, as soon as the movement of the rebel forces 
from Fredericksburg was discovered, our army had broken 
up its encampment and marched northward, on a line 
nearly parallel with that of the enemy, and on the 27th, 
the same day that the rebels reached Hagerstown, the 
head-quarters of our army were at Frederick City — our 
whole force being thus interposed between the rebels and 
both Baltimore and Washington, and prepared to follow 
them into Pennsylvania. On that day General Hooker 
was relieved from command of the army, which was con- 
ferred upon General Meade, who at once ordered an ad- 
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vance into Pennsylvania in the general direction of Har- 
risburg — towards which the enemy was rapidly advancing 
in force. On the 1st of July our advanced corps, the 
First and Eleventh, under Generals Keynolds and Howard, 
came in contact with the enemy, strongly posted near the 
town of Gettysburg, and, attacking at once, fought an in- 
decisive battle ; the enemy being so far superior in num- 
bers as to compel General Howard, who was in command 
at the time, to fall back to Cemetery Hill and wait for 
re-enforcements. During the night all the corps of our 
army were concentrated and the next day posted around 
that point. The Eleventh Corps retained its position on 
the Cemetery ridge ; the First Corps was on the right of 
the Eleventh, on a knoll, connecting with the ridge ex- 
tending to the south and east, on which the Second Corps 
was placed. The right of the Twelfth Corps rested on a 
small stream. The Second and Third Corps were posted 
on the left of the Eleventh, on the prolongation of Ceme- 
tery ridge. The Fifth was held in reserve until the arrival 
of the Sixth, at 2 p. ii. on the 2d, after a inarch of thirty- 
two miles in seventeen hours, when the Fifth was ordered 
to the extreme left and the Sixth placed in reserve. 

At about 3 o’clock the battle was opened by a tremen- 
dous onset of the enemy, whose troops were massed 
along a ridge a mile or so in our front, upon the Third 
Corps, which formed our extreme left, and which met the 
shock with heroic firmness, until it was supported by the 
Third and Fifth. General Sickles, who commanded the 
Third Corps, was severely wounded early in the action, 
and General Birney, who succeeded to the command, 
though urged to fall back, was enabled, by the help of the 
First and Sixth Corps, to hold his ground, and at about 
sunset the enemy rethed in confusion. Another assault 
was made on our left during the evening, which was also 
repulsed. On the morning of the 3d, a spirited assault was 
made upon the right of our line, but without success , 
and at one p. m. the enemy opened an artillery fire upon 
our centre and left from one hundred and twenty-five 
guns, which continued for over two hours, without reply 
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from our side, -wlieii it was followed 1)7 a heavy assault 
of infantry, directed mainly against the Second Corps, 
and repelled with firmness and success hy that corps, 
supported hy Stannard’s Brigade of the First Corps. 
This repulse of the centre terminated the battle. On 
the morning of the 4th, a reconnoissance showed that the 
enemy had withdrawn his left flank, maintaining his posi- 
tion in front of our left, with the apparent purpose of form- 
ing a new line of attack ; but the next morning it was 
ascertained that he was in full retreat. The Sixth Corps, 
with all disposable cavalry, were at once sent in pursuit ; 
but ascertaining that the enemy had availed himself of 
very strong passes which could be held by a small force, 
General Meade determined to pursue by a flank move- 
ment, and after burying the dead and succoring the 
wounded, the whole army was put in motion for the 
Potomac. On the 12th it arrived in front of the enemy, 
strongly posted on the heights in advance of Williams- 
port. The next day was devoted to an examination of 
the position ; but on advancing for an attack on the 14th, 
It was discovered that the enemy had succeeded in cross- 
ing by the bridge at Palling Waters and the ford at 
Williamsport. The pursuit was continued still further, 
but the enemy, though greatly harassed and subjected to 
severe losses, succeeded in gaining the line of the Rapi- 
dan, and our forces again occupied their old position on 
the Rappahannock. 

On the morning of the 4th of July, the day celebrated 
throughout the country as the anniversary of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, the President issued the fol- 
lowing : — 

Washington, July 4, 10.30 a.m. 

The President announces to the country that news from the Army of 
the Potomac, up to 10 p. m. of the 3d, is such as to cover that army with 
the highest honor; to promise a great success to the cause of the Union, 
and to claim the condolence of all for the many gallant fallen ; and that 
for this he especially desires that on this day, He, whose will, not ours, 
should ever be done, be everywhere remembered and reverenced with 
profoundest gratitude. A. Tancioln. 

The result of this battle — one of the severest and most 
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sanguinary of the Tvar— -was of the utmost importance. 
It drove the rebels hack from their intended invasion of 
Pennsylvania and Maryland, and compelled them to 
evacuate the upper part of the Valley of the Shenan- 
doah, leaving in our hands nearly fourteen thousand pris- 
oners, and twenty-five thousand small arms collected on 
the battle-field. Our own losses were very severe, amount- 
ing to two thousand eight hundred and thirty-four killed, 
thirteen thousand seven hundred and nine wounded, and 
six thousand six hundred and forty-three missing — in all 
twenty-three thousand one hundred and eighty-six. 

During the ensuing season, a piece of ground, seventeen 
and a half acres in extent, adjoining the town cemetery, 
and forming an important part of the battle-field, was 
purchased by the State of Pennsylvania, to be used as a 
national burying-ground for the loyal soldiers who fell 
in that great engagement. It was dedicated, with solemn 
and impressive ceremonies, on the 19th of November, 
1863, the President and members of his Cabinet being in 
attendance, and a very large and imposing military dis- 
play adding grace and dignity to the occasion. Hon. 
Edward Everett delivered the formal address, and Presi- 
dent Lincoln made the following remarks : — 


Fottracore and seven years ago onr fathers brought forth upon tliis 
continent a new nation, conceived in liberty, and dedicated to the prop- 
osition that all men are created equal. Now we are engaged in a great 
civil war, testing whether that nation, or any nation so conceived and so 
dedicated, can long endure. We are met on a great battle-field of that 
war. We have come to dedicate a portion of that field as a final resting- 
place for those who here gave their lives that that nation might live. It 
18 altogether fitting and proper that we should do this. But in a larger 
sense we cannot dedicate, we cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow this 
ground. The brave men, living and dead, who struggled here, have con- 
secrated It far above our power to add or detract. The world will little 
note, nor long remember, what we say here, but it can never forget what 
ey did here. It is for us, the living, rather to be dedicated here to tlie 

i rbefore^'atT '^i® ‘o the great task reiLin- 

to act r vT t"® ‘"t'te increased devotion 

that cause for which they gave tho last full measure of devotion • that 

we here highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain • tint 
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this nation, under God, shall have a new birth of freedom, and that gov- 
ernment of the people, hj the people, and for the people, shall not perish 
from the earth. 

The other great military achievement of the year was 
the capture of Port Hudson and Vicksburg, and the 
opening of the Mississippi River throughout its entire 
length to the commerce of the United States. Greneral N. 
P. Banks, who succeeded G-eneral Butler in command of 
the military department of Louisiana, reached I^ew Or 
leans, sustained by a formidable expedition from New 
York, and assumed command on the 15th of December, 
1862, and at once took possession of Baton Rouge. On 
the 21st, an expedition under G-eneral W. T. Sherman 
started from Memphis, passed down the Mississippi to 
the mouth of the Yazoo, some ten miles above Vicksburg, 
and on the 26th ascended that river, landed, and com- 
menced an attack upon the town from the rear. Severe 
fighting continued for three days, during which time our 
army pushed within two miles of the city ; but on the 
30th they were repulsed with heavy loss. On the 2d of 
January, General McClernand arrived and took com- 
mand, and the attack upon Vicksburg was for the time 
abandoned as hopeless. The capture of Arkansas Post, 
however, relieved the failure in some degree. On Feb- 
ruary 2d, General Grant having been put in command, 
the attack upon Vicksburg was renewed. Various plans 
were undertaken, now to get in the rear of the place through 
bayous, and now to cut a canal across a bend of the MiS' 
sissippi, and thus command the river above and below. 
All these failing, vessels were boldly run by the rebel 
batteries ; and, on the 30th of April, General Grant 
crossed the river at Bruinsburg, sixty-five miles below 
Vicksburg, and immediately advanced upon Port Gib- 
son, where he was opposed by the rebel General Bow- 
en, who was defeated, with a loss in killed, wounded, 
and prisoners, of one thousand five hundred men. At 
Grand Gulf, ten miles above Bruinsburg, the enemy had 
begun to erect strong fortifications. These had been 
fired upon by our gunboats a few days before, under 
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no'W gained the rear of this strong post, j4.dmiral Porhsr, 
two days after the fight at Port Gibson, retnrned to 
Grand Gulf and found it abandoned. Grant’s army 
then marched upward towards Vicksburg, and on the 
12th of May encountered the enemy again at Raymond, 
not far from Jackson, the capital of the State of Missis- 
sippi, and again defeated them with a loss of eight hun- 
dred. Two days after. May 14, they were opposed by a 
corps of the enemy under General Joseph B. Johnston, 
formerly the commander-in-chief of the Confederate 
ariny, who had been assigned to the command of the De- 
partment of the Mississippi. Johnston was defeated, and 
the city of Jackson fell into our hands, with seventeen 
pieces of artillery and large stores of supplies. Grant 
then turned to the west, directly upon the rear of Vicks- 
burg. General Pemberton, the commander at that point, 
advanced with the hope of checking him, but was de- 
feated, on the 16th, at Baker’s Creek, losing four thou- 
sand men, and twenty-nine pieces of artillery. On the 
next day the same force was encountered and defeated at 
Big Black River Bridge, ten miles from Vicksburg, with 
a loss of two thousand six hundred men, and seventeen 
pieces of artillery. On the 18th, Vicksburg was closely 
invested, and the enemy were shut up within their works, 
which were found to be very strong. An attempt to 
carry them by storm was unsuccessful, and regular siege 
was at once laid to the city by the land forces, the gun- 
boats in the river co-operating. Our approaches were 
pushed forward with vigorous perseverance ; our works, 
in spite of the most strenuous opposition of the gariison 
under General Pemberton, drawing nearer every day, 
and the gunboats in the river keeping up an almost con- 
stant bombardment. The enemy, it was known, were 
greatly straitened by want of supplies and ammuni- 
tion, and their only hope of relief was that General 
Johnston would be able to collect an army sufficient to 
raise the siege by attacking Grant in his rear. This had 
been so strongly defended that a force of fifty thousand 
men would have been required to make the attempt with 
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witli any hope of success, and Johnston was not ahle to 
concentrate half of that number. General Pemberton, 
therefore, proposed to surrender Vicksburg on the morn- 
ing of the 4th of July, on condition that his troops should 
be permitted to march out. Grant refused, demanding an 
absolute surrender of the garrison as prisoners of war. 
Upon consultation with his officers, Pemberton acceded 
to these terms. By this surrender about thirty-one thou- 
sand prisoners, two hundred and twenty cannon, and 
seventy thousand stand of small arms fell into our hands. 
The prisoners were at once released on parole. The 
entire loss of the enemy during the campaign which was 
thus closed by the surrender of Vicksburg, was nearly 
forty thousand ; ours was not far from seven thousand. 

The capture of Vicksburg was immediately followed 
by that of Port Hudson, which was surrendered on the 
8th of July to General Banks, together with about seven 
thousand prisoners, fifty cannon, and a considerable num- 
ber of small arms. The whole course of the Mississippi, 
from its source to its mouth, was thus opened, and the 
Confederacy virtually separated into two parts, neither 
capable of rendering any effective assistance to the other. 

The great victories, by which the Fourth of July had 
been so signally and so gloriously commemorated, called 
forth the most enthusiastic rejoicings in every section of 
the country. Public meetings were held in nearly all the 
cities and principal towns, at which eloquent speeches 
and earnest resolutions expressed the joy of the people, 
and testified their unflinching purpose to prosecute the 
Mar until the rebellion should be extinguished. A large 
concourse of the citizens of Washington, preceded by a 
band of music, visited the residence of the President, and 
the members of his Cabinet — giving them, in succession, 
the honors of a serenade — which the President acknowl- 
edged in the following remarks : — 

Fellow- Citizens : — I am very glad indeed to see you to-night, and yet 
I will not say I thank you, for this call ; hut I do most sincerely thank 
Almighty God for the occasion on which you have called. How long 
ago is it? — eighty odd years since, on the Fourth of July, for the first 
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time m the history of the world, a nation, by its representatives, assera. 
bled and declared as a self-evident truth, “that all men are created 
equal ” That was the birthday of the United States of America. Since 
then the Fourth of July has had several very peculiar recognitions. The 
two men most distinguished in the framing and support of the Dcclara- 
tionwere Thomas Jefferson and John Adams— the one having penned 
it, and the other sustained it the most forcibly in debate— tlie only two 
of the fifty-five who signed it, and were elected Presidents of the United 
States. Precisely fifty years after they put their hands to the paper, it 
pleased Almighty God to take both from this stage of action. This was 
indeed an extraordinary and remarkable event in our history. Another 
President, five years after, was called from this stage of existence on 
the same day and month of the year; and now on this last Fourth of 
July, just , passed, when we have a gigantic rebellion, at the bottom of 
which is an effort to overthrow the principle that all men were created 
equal, we have the surrender of a most powerful position and army on 
that very day. And not only so, but in a succession of battles in Penn- 
sylvania, near to us, through three days, so rapidly fought that they 
might be called one great battle, on the first, second, and third of the 
month of July; and on the fourth the cohorts of those who opposed 
the Declaration that all men are created equal, “turned tail” and run. 
[Long-continued cheers.] Gentlemen, this is a glorious theme, and the 
occasion for a speech, but I am not prepared to make one worthy of the 
occasion. I would like to spea,k in terms of praise due to the many bravo 
officers and soldiers who have fought in the cause of the Union and liber- 
ties of their country from the beginning of the war. These are trying 
occasions, not only in success, but for the want of success. I dislike to 
mention the name of one single officer, lest I might do wrong to those I 
might forget. Recent events bring up glorious names, and particularly 
prominent ones ; but these I will not mention. Having said this much, ] 
win now take the music. 

The President, a few days afterwards, wrote to General 
Grant the following letter 

^ Exeovtive Mansion, Washington, 18, 1868. 

Major-General Geant : 

My Deae Geneeal: — I do not remember that you and I ever met per 
sonally. I write this now as a grateful acknowledgment for the almost 
inestimable service ycm have done the country. I write to say a word 
further. When you first reached the vicinity of Vicksburg, I thouglit you 
should do what you finally did — ^march the troops across the neck, run 
the batteries with the transports, and thus go below ; and I never had 
any faith, except a general hope that you knew better than T, that the 
Yazoo Pass expedition, and the like, could succeed. When you got below, 
and took Port Gibson, Grand Gulf, and vicinity, I thouglit you should go 
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down the river and join General Banks, and when you turned northward, 
east of the Big Black, I feared it was a mistake. I now wish to m^ke the 
personal acknowledgment, that you were right and I was wrong. 

Yours, truly, 

A. LmooLN. 

These victories, together with others, hoth numerous 
and important, which were achieved in other sections of 
the country, gave such strong grounds of encouragement 
and hope for the speedy overthrow of the rehellion, that, 
on the 15th of July, the President issued the following 
proclamation for a day of National Thanksgiving : — 

By the President of the United States of America. 

A PBOCLAMATION. 

It has pleased Almighty God to hearken to the supplications and 
prayers of an afflicted people, and to vouchsafe to the Army and the 
Navy of the United States, on the land and on the sea, victories so signal 
and so effective as to furnish reasonable grounds for augmented confi- 
dence that the Union of these States wdll be maintained, their Constitu- 
tion preserved, and their peace and prosperity permanently secured ; but 
these victories have been accorded, not without sacrifice of life, limb, 
and liberty, incurred by brave, patriotic, and loyal citizens. Domestic 
affliction, in every part of the country, follows in the train of these fear- 
ful bereavements. It is meet and right to recognize and confess the pres- 
ence of the Almighty Father, and the power of His hand, equally in 
these triumphs and these sorrows. 

Now, therefore, be it known, that I do set apart Thursday, the sixth 
day of August next, to be observed as a day for National Thanksgiving, 
praise, and prayer ; and I invite the people of the United States to assem- 
ble on that occasion in their customary places of worship, and in the 
form approved by their own conscience, render the homage due to the 
Divine Majesty, for the wonderful things He has done in the Nation’s 
behalf, and invoke the influence of His Holy Spirit, to subdue the anger 
which has prodr 'cd, and so long sustained a needless and cruel rebellion; 
to change the hr<iits of the insurgents; to guide the counsels of the Gov- 
ernment with Wisdom adequate to so great a national emergency, and to 
nsit with tender care and consolation, throughout the length and breadth 
of our land, all those who, through the vicissitudes of marches, voyages, 
battles, and sieges, have been brought to suffer in mind, body, or estate, 
and finally, to lead the whole nation, through paths of repentance and 
submission to the Divine will, back to the perfect enjoyment of union 
and fraternal peace. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand, and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 
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Done at the City of Washington, this 15th day of July, in the year ol 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty-three, and of 
[ju s.] the independence of the United States of America the eighty- 
eighth. Abraham Linooln. 

By the President : 

Wm. H. Seward, Secretary of State, 

In otter portions of tlie field of war, onr arms, during 
the year 1863, had achieved other victories of marked 
importance v^hicli deserve mention, though their relation 
to the special object of this work is not such as to require 
them to be described in detail. 

After the retreat of the rebel Q-eneral Lee to the south 
side of the Rapidan, a considerable portion of his army 
was detached aad sent to re-enforce Bragg, threatened by 
Rosecrans, at Chattanooga; but, with his numbers thus 
diminished, Lee assumed a threatening attitude against 
Meade, and turning his left flank, forced him to fall back 
to the line of Bull Run. Several sharp skirmishes oc- 
curred during these operations, in which both sides sus- 
tained considerable losses, but no substantial advantage 
was gained by the rebels, and by the 1st of November 
they had resumed their original position on the south side 
of the Rapidan. 

After the battle of Murfreesboro’, and the occupation 
of that place by our troops, on the 5th of January, 1863, 
the enemy took position at Shelbyville and Tullahoma, 
and the winter and spring were passed in raids and unim- 
portant skiimishes. In June, while G-eneral Grant was 
besieging Vicksburg, information reached the Govern- 
ment which led to the belief that a portion of Bragg’s 
army had been sent to the relief of that place ; and Gen- 
eral Rosecrans was urged to take advantage of this divi- 
sion of the rebel forces and drive them back into Georgia, 
so as completely to deliver East Tennessee from the rebel 
armies. He was told that General Burnside would move 
from Kentucky in aid of this movement. General Rose- 
crans, however, deemed his forces unequal to such an 
enterprise ; but, receiving re-enforcements, he commenced 
OP tbe?5th of June a forward movement upon the enemy. 
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strongly intrenched at Tullahoma, with his main force 
near Shelhyyille. Deceiving the rebel G-eneral by a 
movement upon his left flank, Posecrans threw the main 
body of his army upon the enemy’s right, which he turned 
so completely that Bragg abandoned his position, and feJ 
back rapidly, and in confusion, to Bridgeport, Alabama, 
being pursued as far as practicable by our forces. Gen 
eral Burnside had been ordered to connect himself with 
Kosecrans, but had failed to do so. Bragg continued his 
retreat across the Cumberland Mountain and the Tennes- 
see Eiver, and took post at Chattanooga, whither he was 
pursued by Eosecrans, who reached the Tennessee on the 
20th of August, and on the 21st commenced shelling Chat- 
tanooga and making preparation for throwing his army 
across the river. A reconnoissance, made by General 
Crittenden on the 9th of September, disclosed the fact 
that the rebels had abandoned the position, which was 
immediately occupied hj our forces, who pushed forward 
towards the South. Indications that the rebel General 
was receiving heavy re-enforcements and manoeuvring to 
turn the right of our army, led to a concentration of all our 
available forces ; but, notwithstanding all this, on the 
19th of September, General Eosecrans was attacked 
by the rebel forces — their main force being directed 
against his left wing, under General Thomas, endeav- 
oring to turn it so as to gain the road to Chattanoo- 
ga. The attack was renewed the next morning, and 
with temporary success — Longstreet’s Corps, which had 
been brought down from the Army of Virginia, hav- 
ing reached the field and poured its massive columns 
through a gap left in the centre of our line by an unfor- 
tunate misapprehension of an order ; but the opportune 
arrival and swift energy of General Granger checked his 
advance, and the desperate valor of Thomas and his 
troops repulsed every subsequent attempt of the enemy 
to carry the position. Our losses, in this series of engage- 
ments, were sixteen hundred and forty-four killed, nine 
thousand two hundred and sixty -two wounded, and four 
thousand eight hundred and forty -five missing — a total 
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swelled by the estimated losses of our cavalry to about 
sixteen thousand three hundred and fifty-one. The rebel 
General immediately sent Longstreet against Burnside, 
who was at Knoxville, while he established his main 
force again in the neighborhood of Chattanooga. In 
October, General Eosecrans was superseded by General 
Grant. On November 23d, having been re-enforced by 
General Sherman from Vicksburg, General Grant moved 
his army to the attack, and on the 25th the whole of the 
range of heights known as Missionary Ridge, held by 
Bragg, was carried by our troops after a desperate strug- 
gle, and the enemy completely routed. This was a very 
severe engagement, and our loss was estimated at about 
four thousand. Generals Thomas and Hooker pushed 
the rebel forces back into Georgia, and Granger and 
Sherman were sent into East Tennessee to relieve Burn- 
side, and raise the siege of Knoxville, which was pressed 
by Longstreet, who, failing in this attempt, soon after 
retreated towards Virginia. 

Upon receiving intelligence of these movements the 
President issued the following recommendation : — 

Executivb Mansion, Washington, D. C., December 7, IBCS. 

Eeliable information being received that the insurgent force is retreat- 
ing from East Tennessee, under circumstances rendering it probable that 
the Union forces cannot hereafter be dislodged from that important posi- 
tion ; and esteeming this to be of high national consetjuence, I recom- 
mend that all loyal people do, on receipt of this information, assemble at 
their places of worship, and render special homage and gratitude to Al- 
mighty God for this great advancement of the national cause. 

A. Lincoln. 

On the 3d of October, the President had issued the fol- 
lowing proclamation, recommending the observance of the 
last Thursday of November as a day of Thanksgiving 

PEOOLAMATION. 

By the President of the United States of America. 

The year that is drawing towards its close has been filled with the 
blessmgs of fruitful fields and healthful skies. To these bounties, which 
are so constantly enjoyed that we are prone to forget the source from which 
they come, others have been added which are of so extraordinary a na- 
ture that they cannot fail to penetrate and soften even the hoHrt whio.ti 
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18 habitually insensible to the ever-watchful providence of Almighty 
God. In the midst of a civil war of unequalled magnitude and severity, 
which has sometimes seemed to invite and- provoke the aggressions of 
foreign States, peace has been preserved with all nations, order has been 
maintained, the laws have been respected and obeyed, and harmony has 
prevailed everywhere excej)t in the theatre of military conflict, while 
that theatre has been greatly contracted by the advancing armies and 
navies of the Union. The needful diversion of wealth and strength from 
the fields of- ]>eaceful industry to the national defence, has not arrested 
the plough, the shuttle, or the ship. The axe has enlarged the borders of 
our settlements, and the mines, as well of iron and coal as of the precious 
metals, have yielded even more abundantly than heretofore. Population 
has steadily increased, notwithstanding the waste that has been made in 
the camp, the siege, and the battle-field; and the country, rejoicing in 
the consciousness of augmented strength and vigor, is permitted to expect 
a continuance of years, with large increase of freedom. 

hlo human counsel hath devised, nor hath any mortal hand worked out 
these great things. They are the gracious gifts of the Most High God, 
who, while dealing with us in anger for our sins, hath nevertheless re- 
membered mercy. 

It has seemed to me fit and proper that they should be solemnly, 
reverently, and gratefully acknowledged, as with one heart and voice, 
by the whole American peojde. I do, therefore, invite my fellow-citizens 
in every part of the United States, and also those who are at sea, and 
those who are sojourning in foreign lands, to set apart and observe 
the last Thursday of N'ovember next as a day of thanksgiving and prayer 
to our beneficent Father, who dwelleth in the heavens. And I recom- 
mend to them that, wliile offering up the ascriptions justly due to Him 
for such singular deliverances and blessings, they do also, with humble 
penitence for our national perverseness and disobedience, commend to His 
tender care all those who have become widows, orplians, mourners, or 
sufferers in the lamentable civil strife in wdiicli we are unavoidably en- 
gaged, and fervently implore the interposition of the Almighty hand to 
heal the wounds of the nation, and to restore it, as soon as may he con- 
sistent with the divine purposes, to the full enjoyment of peace, harmony, 
tranquillity, and union. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set iny hand, and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington, this third day of October, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty-three, 

[l. s.] and of the independence of the United States the eighty- 


eighth. 


Abraham Lincoln. 


By the President : 


William H. Sewa.eD) Secretary of State, 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

POLITICAL MOVEMENTS IN MISSOUET.— THE STATE ELECTIONS OE 

1863. 

Gbkkkal Tkemont in Mibsotiei.— The Peesidbnt’s Lettbk to Genebai 
Huntbe.— Emancipation in Missooei.— Appointment op Geneeai. 
SoHOFiEU).— T he Peesident and the Missodui Radicals. — The Pres- 
ident TO THE MiSSOUEI COMMITTEE.- — TlIK PeESIDENT AND GbNEEAI, 
SoHOPiELD.— T he Peesident and the Chdeohes.— Letter to Illinois. 
— The Elections of 1868 . 


The condition of affairs in Missouri had been somewhat 
peculiar, from the very outbreak of the rebellion. At 
the outset the Executive Department of the State Gfov- 
ernment was in the hands of men in full sympathy with 
the secession cause, who, under pretence of protecting 
the State from domestic violence, were organizing its 
forces for active co-operation with the rebel movement. 
On the 30th of July, 1861, the State Convention, origi- 
nally called by Governor Jackson, for the purpose of 
taking Missouri out of the Union, but to which the 
people had elected a large majority of Union men, de- 
clared all the Executive offices of the State vacant, by 
reason of the treasonable conduct of the incumbents, and 
appointed a Provisional Government, of' which the Hon. 
H. R. Gamble was at the head. He at once took meas- 
ures to maintain the national authority within the State. 
He ordered the troops belonging to the rebel Confederacy 
to withdraw from it, and called upon all the citizens of 
the State to organize for its defence, and for the preserva- 
tion of peace within its borders. He also issued a proc- 
lamation, framed in accordance with the following sug 
gestions from Washington 


Trt TT^C ^ WASHINGTON, Auffu^g 8, 1801. 

To His ExceUency Gov. Gamble, Governor of Missouri : 

Id reply to your message, addressed to the President, I am directed tu 
to «a-y, that if- hy a proclamation, yon promise security to citizens in 
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arms, who voluntarily return to their allegiance, and behave as peaceable 
and loyal men, this Government will cause the promise to be respected. 

Simon Oameeon, Secretary of War, 


Two days after tliis. Governor Jackson, returning from 
Eicliniond, declared the State to he no longer one of the 
United States ; and on the 2d of Novemher, the legisla- 
ture, summoned by him as Governor, ratified a compact, 
by which certain commissioners, on both sides, had 
agreed that Missouri should join the rebel Confederacy. 
The State authority was thus divided— two persons 
claiming to wield the Executive authority, and two 
bodies, also, claiming to represent the popular will- 
one adhering to the Union, and the other to the Confed- 
eracy in organized rebellion against it. This state of 
things naturally led to wide-spread disorder, and carried 
all the evils of civil war into every section and .neighbor 
hood of the State. 

To these evils were gradually added others, growing 
out of a division of sentiment, which afterwards ripened 
into sharp hostility, among the friends of the Union 
within the State. One of the earliest causes of this 
dissension was the action and removal of General Fre 
mont, who arrived at St. Louis, to take command of the 
Western Department, on the 26th of July, 1861. On the 
81st of August he issued a proclamation, declaring that 
circumstances, in his judgment, of sufficient urgency, 
rendered it necessary that ‘ ‘ the Commanding Generaf of 
the Department should assume the administrative power 
of the State,’’ thus superseding entirely the authority of 
the civil rulers. He also proclaimed the whole State to 
be under martial law, declared that all persons taken 
with arms in their hands, within the designated lines of 
the Department, should be tried by court-martial, and, if 
found guilty, shot ; and confiscated the property and 
emancipated the slaves of ‘‘all persons who should be 
proved to have taken an active part with the enemies of 
the United States.” This latter clause, transcending tin? 
anthoritv conferred bv the Confiscation Act of Conoress. 
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was subsequently modified by order of tbe President of 
tlie United States.* 

On the 14th of October, after a personal inspection ol‘ 
affairs in that Department by the Secretary of War, an 
order was issued from the War Department, in effect 
censuring Greneral Fremont for having expended veiy 
large sums of the public money, through agencs of his 
own appointment, and not responsible to the Govern- 
ment; requiring all contracts and disbursements to be 
made by the proper ofiicers of the amy ; directing the 
discontinuance of the extensive fieldworks which the Gen- 
eral was erecting around St. Louis and Jefferson City, and 
also the barracks in construction around his head-quar- 
ters ; and also notifying him that the officers to whom he 
had issued commissions would not be paid until those 
commissions should have been approved by the Presi- 
dent. On the 1st of November, General Fremont en- 
tered into an agreement with General Sterling Price, 
commanding the rebel forces in Missouri, by which each 
party stipulated that no further arrests of citizens should 
be made on either side for the expression of political 
opinions, and releasing all who were then in custody on 
such charges. 

On the 2d of November, General Fremont was relieved 
from his command in the Western Department, in conse- 
quence of his action in the matters above referred to, his 
command devolving on General Hunter, to whom, as 
sodn as a change in the command of the Department had 
been decided on, the President had addressed the follow- 
ing letter : — 

Washington, October 24, 1861. 

Sir* Th© command of the Department of the West having devoived 
upon yon, I propose to offer you a few sicggestions, knowing Low liazard- 
ous it is to bind down a distant commander in the field to specific lines of 
operation, as so mnch always depends on the knowledge of localities and 
passing er-nts. It is intended, therefore, to leave considerable margin 
for the e; ercise of your judgment and discretion. ° 

The main rebel army (Price’s) west of the Mississippi is believed to 
have passed Dade County in fiill retreat upon Northwestern Arkansaa, 
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leaving Missouri almost free from the enemy, excepting in tlie southeast 
part of the State. Assuming this basis of fact, it seems desiral le — as you 
are not likely to overtake Price, and are in danger of making too long a 
line from your own base of supplies and re-enforcements — that you should 
give up the pursuit, halt your main army, divide it into two corps of 
observation, one occupying Sedalia and the other Rolla, the present 
termini of railroads, then recruit the condition of both corps by re- 
establishing and improving their discipline and instruction, perfecting 
their clothing and equipments, and providing less uncomfortable quarters. 
Of course, both railroads must be guarded ana kept open, judiciously 
employing just so much force as is necessary for this. From these two 
points, Sedalia and Holla, and especially in judicious co-operation with 
Lane on the Kansas border, it would be very easy to concentrate, and 
repel any army of the enemy returning on Missouri on the southwest. 
As it is not probable any such attempt to i*eturn will be made before or 
during tlie approaching cold weather, before spring the people of Missouri 
will be in no favorable mood for renewing for next year the troubles 
which have so much afflicted and impoverished them during this. 

If you take this line of policy, and if, as I anticipate, you will see no 
enemy in great force approaching, you will have a surplus force which you 
can withdraw from those points, and direct to others, as may be needed 
— the railroads furnishing ready means of re-enforcing those main points, 
if occasion requires. 

Doubtless local uprisings for a time will continue to occur, but those 
can be met by detachments of local forces of our own, and will ere long 
tire out of themselves. 

While, as stated at the beginning of this letter, a large discretion must 
be and is left with yourself, I feel sure that an indefinite pursuit of Price, 
or an attempt by this long and circuitous route to reach Memphis, will be 
exhaustive beyond endurance, and will end in the loss of the whole force 
engaged in it. Your obedient servant, 

A. Linooln. 

The Commander of the Department of the West. 

Greneral Hunter’ s first act was to repudiate the agree- 
ment of Gfeneral Fremont with General Price, and, on 
the 18th of November, General Halleck arrived as his 
successor. 

The action of General Fremont had given rise to very 
serious complaints on the part of the people of Missouri ; 
and these, in turn, had led to strong demonstrations on his 
behalf. His removal was made the occasion for public 
manifestations of sympathy for him, and of censure for the 
Government. An address was presented to him, signed 
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by large numbers of the citizens of St. Louis, those of 
German birth largely predominating, in which his removal 
was ascribed to jealousy of his popularity, and to the fact 
that his policy in regard to emancipation was in advance 
of the Government at Washington. “You have risen,” 
said this address, “too fast in popular favor. The policy 
announced in your proclamation, although hailed as a 
political and military necessity, furnished your ambitious 
rivals and enemies with a cruel weapon for your intended 
destruction. The harbingers of truth will ever be crucified 
by the Pharisees. We cannot be deceived by shallow' 
and flimsy pretexts, by unfounded and slanderous reports. 
We entertain no doubt of your ability to speedily con 
found and silence your traducers. The day of reckoning 
is not far distant, and the people will take care that the 
schemes of your opponents shall, in the end, be signally 
defeated.” The General accepted these tributes to his 
merits, and these denunciations of the Government, with 
grateful acknowledgments, saying that the kind and affec- 
tionate demonstrations which greeted him, cheered and 
strengthened his confidence— “my confidence,'' he said, 
“already somewhat wavering, in our republican institu- 
tions.” 

The sharp personal discussions to which this incident 
gave rise, were made still more bitter, by denunciations 
of General HaUeck’s course in excluding, for militaiy 
reasons, which have been already noticed,* fugitive slaves 
from our lines, and by the contest that soon came up in 
the State Convention, on the general subject of emancipa- 
tion. On the 7th of June, 1862, a bill was introduced 
into the convention by Judge Breckinridge, of St. Louis, 
for gradual emancipation, framed in accordance with the 
recommendation of the President’s Message. By the 
combined votes of those who were opposed to eman- 
cipation in any form, and those who were opposed to the 
President’s plan of gradual emancipation, this bill was 
summarily laid on the table. But on the 13th, the subject 
was again brought up by a message from Governor 

See page 330. 
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Gamble, calling attention to the fact that Congress had 
passed a resolution, in accordance with the President’s 
recommendation, declaring that “the United States ought 
to co-operate with any State which might adopt a gradual 
emancipation of slavery, giving to such State, at its dis- 
cretion, compensation for the inconvenience, public and 
private, caused by such a change of system.” This mes- 
sage was referred to a special committee, which reported 
resolutions, recognizing the generous spirit of this pro- 
posal, but declining to take any action upon it. These 
resolutions were adopted, and on the 16th a Mass Con- 
vention of Emancipationists, consisting of one hundred 
and ninety-five delegates from twenty-five counties, met at 
Jefferson City, and passed resolutions, declaring it to be the 
duty of the next General Assembly to pass laws giving effect 
to a gradual system of emancipation on the basis proposed. 

At the State election, in the following ZsTovember, the 
question of emancipation was the leading theme of con- 
troversy. Throughout the State the canvass turned upon 
this issue, and resulted in the choice of a decided majority 
of the Assembly favorable to emancipation. But the di- 
vision in the ranks of this party still continued, and gave 
rise to very heated and bitter contests, especially in St. 
Louis. During the summer, the main rebel army having 
been driven from the State, and the Union army being of 
necessity in the main withdrawn to other fields, the State 
was overrun by reckless bands of rebel guerrillas, who 
robbed and plundered Union citizens, and created very 
gi-eat alarm among the people. In consequence of these 
outrages, Governor Gamble ordered the organization of 
the entire militia of the State, and authorized General 
Schofield to call into active service such portions of it as 
might be needed to put down marauders, and defend peace 
able and loyal citizens. The organization was effected 
with great promptness, and the State militia became a 
powerful auxiliary of the National forces, and cleared all 
sections of the State of the lawless bands which had in- 
flicted so much injury and committed so many outrages. 

Gn the 19th of September, the States of Missouri, Kan- 
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sas, and Arkansas were formed into a military district, 
of wkich the command was assigned to Greneral Curtis, 
who was thoroughly in sympathy with the friends of im- 
mediate emancipation and the supporters of Genera? 
Fremont in his ifferences with the Government. He had 
control of the National forces in his district, hut Governor 
Gamble did not give him command of the State militia. 

The differences of political sentiment between the two 
sections of the Union men of the State came thus to be 
represented, to some extent, by two organized military 
forces ; and the contest between their respective partisans 
continued to be waged with increasing bitterness, greatly 
to the embarrassment of the Government at Washington, 
and to the weakening of the Union cause. This continued 
until the spring of 1863, when the President removed 
General Curtis from his command, and appointed General 
Schofield in his place. This gave rise to very vehement 
remonstrances and protests, to one of which, sent by tele- 
graph, the President made the following reply : — 

Yonr dispatch of to-d?,y is just received. It is very painful to me that 
you, in Missouri, cannot, or will not, settle your factional quarrel among 
yourselves. I have been tormented with it beyond endurance, for months 
by both sides. Neither side pays the least respect to my appeals to your 
reason. I am now compelled to take hold of the case. 

A. Lincoln. 


To General Schofield himself, the President soon after 
addressed the following letter 

General J. M. Schofield : 1863 . 

DbakSie: Having removed General Curtis and assigned you to the 
command of the Department of the Missouri, I think it way be of some 
(^vantage to me to state to you why I did it. I did not reinovo Genera 
Curtis because of my full conviction that he had done wrong by coimnis- 
non or omission I did it because of a conviction in my mind that the 
Union men of Missouri, constituting, wlien united, a vast majority of tne 

Srerf being the liead of one faction, and 

ul d ffl ® of labor to reconcile 

to bifv? ^ *lt it my duty 

to break it np somehow, and as I could not remove Governor Gamble. I 
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Lad to remove General Curtis. Kow that you are in tlie position, I wish 
you to undo nothing merely because General Curtis or Governor Gamble 
did it, but to exercise your own judgment, and do right for the public in- 
terest. Let your military measures be strong enough to repel the invaders 
and keep the peace, and not so strong as to unnecessarily harass and per- 
secute the people. It is a difficult role^ and so much greater will be the 
honor if you perform it well. If both factions, or neither, shall abuse 
fou, you will probably be about right. Beware of being assailed by one 
and praised by the other. Yours truly, A. Lincoln. 

This action gave special dissatisfaction to the more rad- 
ical Unionists of the State. They had been anxious to 
have the Provisional Grovernment, of which Governor 
Gamble was the executive head, set aside by the National 
authority, and the control of the State vested in a Military 
Governor clothed with the authority which General Fre- 
mont had assumed to exercise by his proclamation of 
August 31st, 1861 ; — and the Germans enlisted in the 
movement had made very urgent demands for the restora- 
tion of General Fremont himself. Several deputations 
visited Washington, for the purpose of representing these 
views and wishes to the President — though they by no 
means restricted their efforts at reform to matters within 
their own State, but insisted upon sundry changes in the 
Cabinet, upon the dismissal of General Halleck from the 
position of Commander of the Armies of the United States, 
and upon other matters of equal magnitude and impor- 
tance. 

The following report of President Lincoln’s reply to 
these various requests was made by a member of a com- 
mittee appointed at a mass meeting, composed mainly of 
Germans, and held at St. Louis on the 10th of May : 
although made by a person opposed to the President’s 
action, it probably gives a substantially correct statement 
of his remarks : — 

Messrs. Emile Peetouious, Theodore Olsuausen, R. E. Rombaue, &c. : 

Gentlemen: — During a ])rofessional visit to Washington City, I pre- 
sented to the President of the United States, in compliance with your in- 
structions, a copy of the resolutions adopted in mass meeting at St. Louis 
on the 10th of May, 18G3, and I recpiested a rejdy to the suggestions therein 
contained. The President, after a careful and loud reading of the whole 
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report of proceedings, saw proper to enter into a conversation of two 
hours’ duration, in the course of which most of the topics embraced in 
the resolutions and other subjects were discussed. 

As ray share in the conversation is of secondary importance, I propose 
to omit it entirely in this report, and, avoiding details, to communicate to 
you the substance of noteworthy remarks made by the President. 

1. The President said that it may be a misfortune for the nation that lie 
was elected President. But, having been elected b} the people, he meant 
to be President, and perform his duty according to hu best understanding, 
if he had to die for it. No General will be removed, nor will any change 
in the Cabinet be made, to suit the views or wishes of any particular 
party, faction, or set of men. General Halleck is not guilty of the charges 
Liade against him, most of which arise from misapprehension or ignorance 
of those who prefer them. 

2. The President said that it was a. mistake to suppose that Generals 
John C. Fremont, B. F. Butler, and F. Sigel are “ systematically kept out 
of command,” as stated in the fourth resolution; that, on the contrary, 
he fully appreciated the merits of the gentlemen named ; that by their 
own actions they had placed themselves in the positions which they occu- 
pied; that he was not only willing, but anxious to place them again in 
command as soon as he could find spheres of action for them, without 
doing injustice to others, but that at present he “ had more pegs than 
holes to put them in.” 

3. As to the want of unity, the President, without admitting such to be 
the case, intimated that each member of the Cabinet was responsible 
mainly for the manner of conducting the affairs of his particular depart- 
ment; that there was no centralization of responsibility for the action ot 
the Cabinet anywhere, except in the President himself. 

4. The dissensions between Union men in Missouri are due solely to a 
factious spirit, which is exceedingly reprehensible. Tlio two parties 
“ought to have their heads knocked together.” “Either would raiJier 
see the defeat of their adversary than that of Jetferson Davis.” this 
spirit of faction is to be ascribed the failure of the legislature to elect 
senators and the defeat of the Missouri Aid Bill in Congress, the passage 
of which the President strongly desired. 

The President said that the Union men in Missouri who are in favor of 
gradual emancipation represented his views better t iaii those who are in 
favor of immediate emancipation. In explanation of his views on this 
subject, the President said that in his speeches he had frecjuently used as 
an illustration, the case of a man who had an excrescence on the back 
of his neck, the removal of which, in one operation^ would result in tlio 
death of the patient, while “ tinkering it off by degrees ” would preserve 
life. Although sorely tempted, I did not reply with the illustration of the 
dog whose tail was amputated by inches, hut confined myself to argu- 
ments. The President announced clearly that, as far as lie was at present 
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advised, the radicals in Missouri had no right to consider themselves the 
exponents of his views on the subject of emancipation in that State. 

5. General Curtis was not relieved on account of any wrong act or great 
mistake committed by him. The system of Provost-Marshals, establislied 
by him throughout the State, gave rise to violent complaint. That tlie 
President had thought at one time to appoint General Fremont in hia 
place ; that at another time he had thought of appointing General Mc- 
Dowell, whom he characterized as a good and loyal though very unfortu- 
nate soldier ; and that, at last. General Schofield was appointed, with a 
view, if possible, to reconcile and satisfy the two factions in Missouri, 
lie has instructions not to interfere with either party, but to confine him- 
self to his military duties. I assure you, gentlemen, that our side was as 
fully presented as the occasion permitted. At the close of the conversa- 
tion, the President remarked that there was evidently a “ serious misunder- 
standing ” springing up between him and the Germans of St. Louis, which 
he would like to see removed. Observing to him that the difference of 
opinion related to facts, men, and measures, I withdrew. 

I am, very respectfully, (fee., 

James Taussio. 

Or the 1st of July the State Convention, in session at 
Jefferson City, passed an amendment to the Constitution, 
declaring that slavery should cease to exist in Missouri 
on the 4th of July, 1870, "with certain specified exceptions. 
This, however, was hy no means accepted as a final dis- 
position of the matter. The demand was made for imme- 
diate emancipation, and Governor Gainhle and the mem- 
bers of the Provisional Government who had favored the 
policy adopted by the State Convention, were denounced 
as the advocates of slavery and allies of the rebellion. In 
the early part of August a band of rebel guerrillas made 
a raid into the town of Lawrence, Kansas, and butchered 
in cold blood over two hundred unarmed citizens of the 
place. This brutal act aroused the most intense excite- 
ment in the adjoining State of Missouri, of which the op- 
ponents of the Provisional Government took advantage 
to throw upon it and General Schofield, who had command 
of the State militia as well as of the National forces, the 
responsibility of having permitted this massacre to take 
place. 

A Mass Convention was held at Jefferson City on the 2d 
of September, at which resolutions were adopted denoun 
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cing tile military policy pursued in the State and the del 
egation of military powers to the Provisional Goverument. 
A committee of one from each county was appointed to 
visit Washington and lay their grievances before the 
President ; and arrangements were also made for the ap- 
pointment of a Committee of Public Safety, to organize and 
arm the loyal men of the State, and, in the event of not ob- 
taining relief, to call on the people in their sovereign capa- 
city to “ take such measures of redress as the emergency 
might require.” In the latter part of September the com- 
mittee appointed by this convention visited Washington 
and had an interview with the President on the 30th, in 
which they represented Governor Gamble and General 
Schofield as in virtual alliance with the rebels, and de- 
manded the removal of the latter as an act of justice to 
the loyal and anti-slavery men of the State. The com- 
mittee visited several of the Northern cities, and held 
public meetings for the purpose of enlisting public senti- 
ment in their support. At these meetings it was claimed 
that the radical emancipation party was the only one 
which represented the loyalty of Missouri, and President 
Lincoln was very strongly censured for “ closing his ears 
to the just, loyal, and patriotic demands of the radical 
party, while he indorsed the disloyal and oppressive de- 
mands of Governor Gamble, General Schofield, and their 
adherents.” 

On the 5th of October President Lincoln made to tlie 
representations and requests of the committee the folloiv- 
ing reply 


Executive Mansion, Washington, October 5, 1868. 

Hon. Charles Drake and others, Committee : 

Gentlemen Your original address, presented on the 30th ult., and 
the four supplementary ones presented on the 3d iiist., have been care- 
fully considered. I hope you will regard the other duties claiming my 
attention, together with the great length and importance of tlieso docu- 
ments, as constituting a sufficient apology for not having re.spondcd 
sooner. 

These papers, framed for a common object, consist of the things d«- 
tnaLded, and the reasons for demanding them. 

The things demanded are — 
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First. That General Schofield shall be relieved, and General Bntler be 
appointed as Commander of the Military Department of Missouri. 

Second. That the system of enrolled militia in Missouri may be broken 
np, and National forces be STibstitnted for it ; and 

Third. That at elections, persons may not be allowed to vote who 
are not entitled by law to do so. 

Among the reasons given, enough of suffering and wrong to Union 
men is certainly, and I suppose truly, stated. Yet the whole case, as 
presented, fails to convince me that General Schofield, or the enrolled 
militia, is responsible for that suffering and wrong. The whole can 
be explained on a more charitable, and, as I think, a more ratioual 
hypothesis. 

We are in civil war. In such cases there always is a main question; 
but in this case that question is a perplexing compound — ^Union and 
slavery. It thus becomes a question not of two sides merely, but of at 
least four sides, even among those who are for the Union, saying noth- 
ing of those who are against it. Thus, those who are for the Union 
with, but not without slavery ; those for it without^ but not with; those 
for it with or without, but prefer it with; and those for it with or with- 
out, but prefer it without. 

Among these, again, is a subdivision of those who are for gradual, 
but not for immediate, and those who are for immediate, but not for 
gradual extinction of slavery. 

It is easy to conceive that all these shades of opinion, and even 
more, may be sincerely entertained by honest and truthful men. Yet, 
all being for the Union, by reason of these differences each will prefer 
a different way of sustaining the Union. At once, sincerity is ques- 
tioned, and motives are assailed. Actual war coming, blood grows hot, 
and blood is spilled. Thought is forced from old channels into con- 
fusion. Deception breeds and thrives. Confidence dies, and univer- 
sal suspicion reigns. Each man feels an impulse to kill his neighbor^ 
lest he be killed by him. Eevenge and retaliation follow. And all 
this, as before said, may be amongst honest men only. But this is 
not all. Every foul bird comes abroad, and every dirty reptile rises 
up. These add crime to confusion. Strong measures deemed indis- 
pensable, but harsh at best, such men make worse by maladministra- 
tion. Murders for old grudges, and murders for pelf, proceed under 
any cloak that will best serve for the occasion. 

These causes amply account for what has occurred in Missouri, with- 
out ascribing it to the weakness or wickedness of any general. The 
newspaper files, those chroniclers of current events, will show that the 
evils now complained of were quite as prevalent under Fremont, Hunter, 
Halleck, and Curtis, as under vSchofield. If the former had greater force 
opposed to them, they also had greater force with which to meet it. 
When the organized rebel army left the State, the main Federal force had 
to go also, leaving the department commander at home, relatively no 
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stronger than before. Without disparaging any, I affirm with con- 
fidence that no commander of that department has, in proportion to 
his means, done better than General Schofield. 

The first specific charge against General Schofield is, that the en- 
rolled militia was placed under his command, whereas it had not been 
placed under the command of General Curtis. The fact is, I believe, 
true ; but you do not point out, nor can I conceive how that did, or 
could, injure loyal men or the TJnion cause. 

You charge that General Curtis being superseded by General 
Schofield. Franklin A. Dick was superseded by James O. Broadhead as 
Provost-Marshal General. No very specific showing is made as to how 
this did or could injure the Union cause. It recalls, however, the 
condition of things, as presented to me, which led to a change of 
commander of that department. 

To restrain contraband intelligence and trade, a system of searches, 
seizures, permits, and passes, had been introduced, I think, by General 
Fremont. When General Halleck came, he found and continued the sys- 
tem, and added an order, applicable to some i)arts of the State, to levy 
and collect contributions from noted rebels, to compensate losses, and 
relieve destitution caused by the rebellion. The action of General Fre- 
mont and General Halleck, as stated, constituted a sort of system which 
General Curtis found in full operation when he took command of the de- 
partment. That there was a necessity for something of the sort, was 
clear; but that it could only be justified by stern necessity, and that it 
was liable to great abuse in administration, was equally (dear. Agents 
to execute it, contrary to the great prayer, were led into tem])tation. 
Some might, while others would not, resist that temptation. It was 
not possible to hold any to a very strict accountability; and those 
yielding to the temptation would sell permits and passes to those who 
would pay most and most readily for them, and would seize property 
and collect levies in the aptest way to fill their own pockets. Money 
being the object, the man having money, whether loyal or disloyal, 
would be a victim. This practice doubtless existed to some extent, 
and it was a real additional evil, that it could be, and was 2 >hiusibly 
charged to exist in greater extent than it did. 

When General Curtis took command of the department, Mr. Dicdc, 
against whom I never knew any thing toall(‘ge,]iad general c.hargci of this 
system. A controversy in regard to it rapidly grow into almost unman- 
ageable proportions. One side ignored the wccv'.s.s‘/* 0 /an(I niagnifK^d the 
evils of the system, while the other ignored the evils and niagnifn^d the 
necessity; and each bitterly assailed the othor. I e.ould not fail to s(-e 
that the controversy enlarged in the sam(‘- pro2)ortioii as the 2)rof(iHsed 
Union men there distinctly took sides in two 02)j)osing 2>oIiti(.*al 2 >arti(is. 
lexhausted my wits, and very nearly my 2)atienc(^ also, in (‘fTorts to con- 
vince both that the evils they charged on each oth(u* W(n*(^ iuh(‘rent in the 
case, and eonld TiAf. mu'-z-kyi ^ .j. ji 
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Plainly, the irritating system was not to be perpetual; and ifc w^as 
plausibly urged that it could be modified at once with advantage 
The case could scarcely be worse, and whether it could be made better 
could only be determined by a trial. In this view, and not to ban or 
brand General Curtis, or to give a victory to any party, I made the 
change of commander for the department. I now learn that soon 
after this change Mr. Dick was removed, and that Mr. Broadhead, a 
gentleman of no less good character, was put in the place. The mere 
fact of this change is more distinctly complained of than is any con- 
duct of the new officer, or other consequence of the change. 

I gave the new commander no instructions as to the administration 
of the system mentioned, beyond what is contained in the private let- 
ter afterwards surreptitiously published, in which I directed him to 
act solely for the public good, and independently of both parties. 
Neither any thing you have presented me, nor any thing I have other- 
wise learned has convinced me that he has been unfaithful to this charge. 

Imbecility is urged as one cause for removing General Schofield; 
and the late massacre at Lawrence, Kansas, is pressed as evidence of 
that imbecility. To my mind that fact scarcely tends to prove the 
proposition. That massacre is only an example of vrhat Grierson, 
John Morgan, and many others might have repeatedly done on their 
respective raids, had they chosen to incur the personal hazard, and 
possessed the fiendish hearts to do it. 

The charge is made that General Schofield, on purpose to protect 
the Lawrence murderers, would not allow them to be pursued into 
Missouri. "While no punishment could be too sudden or two severe 
for those murderers, I am well satisfied that the preventing of the 
threatened remedial raid into Missouri was the only way to avoid an 
indiscriminate massacre there, including probably more innocent than 
guilty. Instead of condemning, I therefore approve what I under- 
stand General Schofield did in that respect. 

The charge that General Schofield has purposely withheld protec- 
tion from loyal people, and purposely facilitated the objects of the 
disloyal, are altogether beyond my power of belief. I do not ar- 
raign the veracity of gentlemen as to the facts complained of, but I do 
more than question the judgment which would infer that these facts 
occurred in accordance with the purposes of General Schofield. 

With my present views, I mast decline to remove General Schofield. 
In this I decide nothing against General Butler. I sincerely wish it 
were convenient to assign him to a suitable command. 

In order to meet some existing evils, I have addressed a letter of 
instruction to General Schofield, a copy of which I enclose to you. 
As to the “Enrolled MiHtia,” I shall endeavor to ascertain, better than I 
now know, what is its exact value. Let me say now, however, that 
your proposal, to substitute National force for the “Enrolled Militia,” 
implies that, in your judgment, the latter is doing somethin cr which u ecrla 
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to be done; and if so, tbe proposition to throw that force away, and 
to supply its place by bringing other forces from the field where they 
are urgently needed, seems to me very extraordinary. Whence shall 
they come? Shall they be withdrawn from Banks, or Grant, or 
Steele, or Kosecrans? 

Few things have been so grateful to my anxious feelings, as when, 
in June last, the local force in Missouri aided General Schofield to so 
promptly send a large general force to the relief of General Grant, then 
investing Vicksburg, and menaced from without by General Johnston. 
Was this all wrong ? Should the Enrolled Militia then have been broken 
up, and General Heron kept from Grant to police Missouri? So far 
from finding cause to object, I confess to a sympathy for whatever re- 
lieves our general force in Missouri, and allows it to serve elsewhere. 

I therefore, as at present advised, cannot attempt the destruction of 
the Enrolled Militia of Missouri. I may add, that the force being 
under the National mihtary control, it is also within the proclamation 
in regard to the habeas corpus. 

I concur in the propriety of your req^uest in regard to elections, and 
have, as you see, directed General Schofield accordingly. I do not feel 
justified to enter upon the broad field you present in regard to the j^oliti- 
cal differences between Eadicals and Conservatives. From time to time I 
have done and said what appeared to me proj^er to do and say. The 
public knows it well. It obliges nobody to follow me, and I trust it 
obhges me to follow nobody. The Eadicals and Conservatives each 
agree with me in some things and disagree in others. I could wish both 
to agree with me in all things; for then they would agree with each 
other, and would be too strong for any foe from any quarter. They, 
however, choose to do otherwise, and I do not question their right. I, 
too, shall do what seems to be my duty. I hold ■whoever commands 
in Missouri or elsewhere responsible to me, and not to either Eadicals 
or Conservatives. It is my duty to hear all ; but, at last, I must, 
within my sphere, judge what to do and what to forbear. 

Your obedient servant, A. LnsrooLN. 

INSTEUCTIONS TO GENEEAL SCHOFIELD. 

Executive Mansion, Washington, D. C., October 1, 18G3. 

General John M. Schofield : 

There is no organized military force in avowed 02:)position to the Gen- 
eral Government now in Missouri, and if any shall reaj)2)ear, your duty in 
regard to it will be too plain to require any special instruction. Still, 
the condition of things, both there and elsewhere, is such as to render 
it indispensable to maintain, for a time, the United States military estab- 
hshment in that State, as well as to rely upon it for a fair contribution 
of support to that establishment generally. Your immediate duty in 
J:egard to Missouri now is to advance the ejficiency of that estabhshment, 
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and to so use it, as far as practicable, to compel tlie excited people 
tbere to let one another alone. 

Under your recent order, which 1 have approved, jon will only arrest 
individuals, and suppress assemblies or newspapers, when they may be 
w'orking palpaUe injury to the military in your charge; and in no other 
case will you interfere with the expression of opinion in any form, or 
allow it to be interfered with violently by others. In this you have a 
discretion to exercise with great caution, calmness and forbearance. 

With the matter of removing the inhabitants of certain counties e7i 
masse, and of removing certain individuals from time to time, who 
are supposed to be mischievous, I am not now interfering, but am 
leaving to your own discretion. 

Kor am I interfering with what may still seem to you. to be neces- 
sary restrictions upon trade and intercourse. I think proper, how- 
ever, to enjoin upon you the following: Allow no part of the mili- 
tary under your command to be engaged in either returning fugitive 
slaves, or in forcing or enticing slaves from their homes ; and, so far 
as practicable, enforce the same forbearance uj^on the people. 

Keport to me your opinion uj^on the availability for good of the 
enrolled militia of the State. Allow no one to enlist colored troops, 
except upon orders from you, or from here through you. 

Allow no one to assume the functions of confiscating property, un- 
der the law of Congress, or otherwise, excei)t upon orders from here. 

At elections see that those, and only those, are allowed to vote, 
who are entitled to do so by the la^ws of Missouri, including as of 
those laws the restrictions laid by the Missouri Convention upon 
those who may have particij)ated in the rebellion. 

So far as practicable, you will, by means of your military force, expel 
guerrillas, marauders, and murderers, and all who are knowm to harbor, 
aid, or abet them. But in like manner you will repress assumiDtions of un- 
authorized individuals to perform the same service, because under pre- 
tense of doing this they become marauders and murderers themselves. 

To now restore peace, let the military obey orders; and those not 
of the military leave each other alone, thus not breaking the peace 
themselves. 

In giving the above directions, it is not intended to restrain you in 
other expedient and necessary matters not falling within their range. 

Your obedient servant, A. Lincoln. 

The condition of affairs in this department continued to 
be greatly disturbed by political agitations, and the per- 
sonal controversies to which they gave rise ; and after a 
lapse of some months the President deemed it wise to 
relieve General Schofield from further command in this 
department. This was done by an order from the War 
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Department, dated January 24th, 1864, _ by which also, 
General Eosecrans was appointed m his place. In his 
order assuming command, dated January t , eneia 
Eosecrans paid a very high compliment to his predeces- 
sor, for the admirable order in which he found the business 
of the department, and expressed the hope that he might 
receive “ the honest, firm, and united support of all true 
national and Union men of the Department, without 
regard to politics, creed or party, in his endeavors to 
maintain law and re-establish peace, and secure pros- 
perity througliout its limits.” 

Before closing this notice of the perplexities and an- 
noyances to which the President was subjected by the 
domestic contentions of Missouri, we may mention, as an 
illustration of the extent to which they were carried, the 
case of Eey. Dr. McPheeters, who had been silenced by 
General Curtis for preaching disloyalty to his congrega- 
tion in St. Louis. The incident gave rise to a good deal 
of excitement, which was continued throughout the year. 
Towards the close of it the President wrote the follow^- 
ing letter in reply to an appeal for his interference: — 

Executive Mansion, Washington, Decemler 23. 1803. 

I liave just looked over a petition signed by some three dozen citi- 
zens of St. Louis, and their accompanying letters, one [by yourself, 
one by a Mr. Nathan Eanney, and one by a Mr. John D. Coalter, the 
whole relating to the Bev. Dr. McPheeters. The petition prays, in 
the name of jnstice and mercy, that I will restore Dr. McPheeters 
to all his ecclesiastical rights. 

This gives no intimation as to what ecclesiastical rights are with- 
drawn. Tour letter states that Provost-Marshal Dick, about a year 
ago, ordered the arrest of Dr. McPheeters, pastor of the Vine Street 
Church, prohibiting him from ojfficiating, and placed the management 
of affairs of the church out of the control of the chosen trustees; and 
near the close you state that a certain course ‘‘ would insure his release. ” 
Mr. Banney ’s letter says : Dr. Samuel McPheeters is enj oying all the 
rights of a civilian, hut cannot preach the Gospel !” Mr. Coalter, in his 
letter, asks : “ Is it not a strange illustration of the condition of things, 
that the question who shall be allowed to preach in a church in St. 
Louis shall he decided by the President of the United States ?” 

Now, all this sounds very strangely; and, withal, a little as if you 
gentlemen, maldng the application, do not understand the case alike; 
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one affirming tliat Ms doctor is enjoying all the rights of a civilian, and 
another pointing out to me what will secure his release! On the 2d of 
Jannary last, I wrote to General Curtis in relation to Mr. Dick’s order 
upon Dr. McPheeters ; and, asisnppose the doctor is enjoying all the 
rights of a civilian, I only qnote that part of my letter wMch relates to 
the church. It was as follows: “But I must add that the United States 
Government must not, as by this order, undertake to run the churches. 
When an individual, in a church or out of it, becomes dangerous to the 
pubhc interest, he must be checked; but the churches, as such, must 
take care of themselves. It will not do for the United States to appoint 
trustees, supervisors, or other agents for the churches.” 

This letter going to General Curtis, then in command, I supposed, of 
course, it was obeyed, especially as I heard no further complaint from 
Doctor Me. or his friends for nearly an entire year. I have never inter- 
fered, nor thought of interfering, as to who shall or who shall not preach 
in any church: nor have I knowingly or believingly tolerated any one 
else to interfere by my authority. If any one is so interfering by color 
of my authority, I should like to have it specifically made known to me. 

If, after all, what is now sought, is to have me put Dr. Me. back 
over the heads of a majority of his own congregation, that, too, will 
be declined. I will not have control of any church on any side. 

A. Lincolit. 

The Presbytery, the* regular church authority in the 
matter, subsequently decided that Dr. McPheeters could 
not return to his pastoral charge. 

The victories of the Union arms during the summer of 
1863 — the repulse of the rebels at Gettysburg, the cap- 
ture of Vicksburg and Port Hudson, and the consequent 
restoration of the Mississippi to the commerce of the 
nation — produced the most salutary effect upon the public 
sentiment of the country. There was a good deal of 
partisan opposition to specific measures of the Adminis- 
tration, and in some quarters this took the form of open 
hostility to the further prosecution of the war. But the 
spirit and determination of the people were at their 
height, and the Union party entered upon the political 
contests of the autumn of 1863, in the several States, 
with confidence and courage. 

The President had been invited by the Eepublican State 
Committee of Illinois to attend the State Convention, to 



te held at Springfield on the 3d of September. Finding 
it impossible to accept the invitation, he wrote in reply 
the following letter, in which several of the most con- 
spicuous features of his policy are defended against the 
censures by which they had been assailed 

Executive Mansion, Washington, August 2G, 1863. 

Hon. James C. Conkling: 

My Deak Sib:— Your letter inviting me to attend a mass meeting of 
unconditional Union men, to be beld at the capital of Illinois, on the 
3d day of September, has been received. It would be very agreeable 
for me thus to meet my old friends at my own borne; but I cannot just 
now be absent from bere so long as a visit there would require. 

Tbe meeting is to be of all those who maintain unconditional devo- 
tion to tbe Union; and I am sure that my old political friends will 
thank me for tendering, as I do, tbe nation’s gratitude to those other 
noble men whom no partisan malice or partisan hope can make false 
to the nation’s life. 

There are those who are dissatisfied with me . To such I would say : 
You desire peace, and you blame me that we do not have it. But how 
can we attain it? There are but three conceivable ways: Pirst — to 
suppress the rebelHon by force of arms. This I am trying to do. Are 
you for it? If you are, so far we are agreed. If you are not for it, a 
second way is to give up the Union. I am against this. Are you for it? 
If you are, you should say so plainly. If you are not for force, nor yet 
for dissolution, there only remains some imaginable compromise. 

I do not believe that any compromise embracing the maintenance of 
the Union is now possible. All that I learn leads to a directly oppo- 
site behef. The strength of the rebellion is its military, its army. 
That army dominates all the country, and all the people, within its 
range. Any offer of terms made by any man or men within that 
range, in opposition to that army, is simply nothing for the present; 
because such man or men have no power whatever to enforce their 
side of a compromise, if one were made with them. 

To illustrate: Suppose refugees from the South and peace men of 
tbe North get together in convention and frame and proclaim a com- 
promise embracing a restoration of the Union. In what way can that 
compromise be used to keep Lee’s army out of Pennsylvania? Meadci’s 
army can keep Lee’s army out of Pennsylvania, and, I think, can ulti- 
mately drive it out of existence. But no paper compromise to which 
the controllers of Lee’s army are not agreed can at all affect that 
army. In an effort at such a compromise we should waste time, which 
the enemy would improve to our disadvantage; and that would be all. 

A compromise, to be effective, must be made either with those who 
control the rebel army, or with the people, first liberated from the domi- 
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Tuition of tliat army by the snccess of onr own army. Now, allow me 
to assure you that no word or intimation from that rebel army, or 
from any of the men controling it, in relation to any peace compro- 
mise, has ever come to my knowledge or belief. All charges and insinu- 
ations to the contrary are deceptive and groundless. And I promise 
you that if any such proposition shall hereafter come, it shall not be 
rejected and kej^t a secret from you. I freely acknowledge myself to be 
the servant of the people, according to the bond of service, the United 
States Constitution; and that, as such, I am responsible to them. 

But to be plain. You are dissatisfied with me about the negro. Quite 
likely there is a difference of oi>inion between you and myself upon 
that subject. I certainly wish that all men could be free, while you, I 
sup230se, do not. Yet, I have neither adopted nor proposed any meas- 
ure -which is not consistent -with even your view, provided that you are 
for the Union. I suggested comjDensated emancipation; to which you 
rejdied you wished not to be taxed to buy negroes. But I Lad 
not asked you to be taxed to buy negroes, except in such a way as to save 
you from greater taxation to save the Union exclusively by other means. 

You dislike the Emancipation Proclamation, and j^erhaj^s would have 
it retracted. You say it is unconstitutional. I think differently. I think 
the Constitution invests its Commander -in- Chief with the law of war 
in time of war. The most that can be said, if so much, is, that slaves are 
property. Is there, has there ever been, any question that by the law of 
war, property, both of enemies and friends, may be taken when needed? 
And is it not needed whenever it helps us and hurts the enemy. Armies, 
the world over, destroy enemies’ property when they cannot use it; and 
even destroy their own to keej) it from the enemy. Civilized belligerents 
do all in their power to help themselves or hurt the enemy, excejrt a 
few things regarded as barbarous or cruel. Among the exceptions are 
the massacre of vanquished foes and non-combatants, male and female. 

But the Proclamation, as law, either is valid or is not valid. If it is 
not valid it needs no retraction. If it is valid it cannot be retracted, 
any more than the dead can be brought to life. Some of you profess to 
think its retraction would operate favorably for the Union. Why bet- 
ter after the retraction than before the issue ? There was more than a 
year and a half of trial to suppress the rebellion before the Proclama- 
tion was issued, the last one hundred days of which passed under an 
exp>licit notice that it was coming, unless averted by those in revolt 
returning to their aliegianco. The war has certainly jDrogressed as 
favorably for us since the issue of the Proclamation as before. 

I know, as fully as one can know the opinions of others, that some of 
the commanders of our armies in the field, who have given us our most 
important victories, believe the Emancipation policy and the use of 
colored troops constitute the heaviest blows yet dealt to the rebellion, 
and that at least one of those important successes could not have 
been achieved when it wus but for the aid of black soldiers. 
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Among the commanders who hold these views are some who have 
never had any affinity with what is called “Abolitionism,” or with 
“Republican party politics,” but who hold them purely as military 
opinions. I submit their opinions as entitled to some weight against the 
objections often urged that emancipation and arming the blacks are 
unwise as military measures, and were not adopted as such in good faith. 

You say that you will not fight to free negroes. Some of them seem 
willing to fight for you; but no matter. Fight you, then, exclusively, to 
save the Union. I issued the Proclamation on purpose to aid you in 
saving the Union. Whenever you shall have conquered all resistance to 
the Union, if I shall urge you to continue fighting, it will be an apt time 
then for you to declare you will not fight to free negroes. I thought 
that in your struggle for the Union, to whatever extent the negroes 
should cease helping the enemy, to that extent it weakened the enemy 
in his resistance to you. Do you think difierently ? I thought that what- 
ever negroes can be got to do as soldiers, leaves just so much less for 
white soldiers to do in saving the Union. Does it appear otherwise to 
you? But negroes, like other people, act upon motives. Why should 
they do anything for us if we will do nothing for them? If they stake 
their hves for us they must be prompted by the strongest motive, even 
the promise of freedom. And the promise, being made, must be kept. 

The signs look better. The Father of Waters again goes unvexed 
to the sea. Thanks to the great Northwest for it; nor yet wholly to 
them. Three hundred miles up they met New-England, Empire, Key- 
stone, and Jersey, hewing their way right and left. The sunny South, 
too, in more colors than one, also lent a helping hand. On the spot, 
their part of the history was jotted down in black and white. The job 
was a great national one, and let none be slighted who bore an honor- 
able part in it. And while those who have cleared the great river 
may well be proud, even that is not all. It is hard to say that any- 
thing has been more bravely and well done than at Antietam, Mur- 
freesboro’, Gettysburg, and on many fields of less note. Nor must 
Uncle Sam’s web feet be forgotten. At all the watery margins they 
have been present, not only on the deep sea, the broad bay, and the 
rapid river, but also up the narrow, muddy bayou, and wherever the 
ground was a little damp, they have been and made their tracks. 
Thanks to all. For the great Eepublic—for the principle it lives by 
and keeps aJive— for man’s vast future-thanks to all. 

Peace does not appear so distant as it did. I hope it will come soon, 
and come to stay; and so come as to be worth the keeping in all future 
time. It will then have been proved that among freemen there can be 
no successful appeal from the ballot to the bullet, and that they who 
take such appeal are sure to lose their case and pay the cost. And 
there will be some black men who can remember that with silent tongue, 
and clinched teeth, and steady eye, and well-poised bayonet, they have 
helped mankmd on to this great consummation, while I fear there will 
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be some white ones unable to forget that with malignant heart and 
deceitful speech they have striven to hinder it. 

Still, let ns not be over-sangnine of a speedy, final triumph. Let 
ns be quite sober. Let ns diligently apply the means, never doubting 
that a Just God, in His own good time, will give ns the rightful result. 

Yours, very truly, A. LincoIiN. 

The result of the canvass justified the confidence of the 
friends of the Administration. Every State in which elec- 
tions were held, with the single exception of New Jersey, 
voted to sustain the Government; and in all the largest 
and most important States the majorities were so large as 
to make the result of more than ordinary significance. In 
Ohio, Vallandigham, who had been put in nomination 
mainly on account of the issue he had made with the 
Government in the matter of his arrest, was defeated by a 
majority of nearly one hundred thousand. New York, 
which had elected Governor Seymour the year before, 
and had been still further distinguished and disgraced by 
the anti-draft riots of July, gave a majority of not far from 
thirty thousand for the Administration ; and Pennsyl- 
vania, in spite of the personal participation of General 
McClellan in the canvass against him, re-elected Governor 
Curtin by about the same majority. These results fol- 
lowed a very active and earnest canvass, in which the 
opponents of the Administration put forth their most 
vigorous efforts for its defeat. The ground taken by its 
friends in every State was that which had been held by 
the President from the begining — that the rebellion must 
be suppressed and the Union preserved, at whatever cost 
— that this could only be done by force, and that it was 
not only the right, but the duty, of the Government to use 
all the means at its command, not incompatible with the 
laws of war and the usages of civilized nations, for the 
accomplishment of this result. They vindicated the action 
of the Government in the matter of arbitary arrests, and 
sustained throughout the canvass, in every State, the 
policy of the President in regard to slavery and in issuing 
the Proclamation of Emancipation as a military measure, 
against the vehement and earnest efforts of the Opposition. 
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The result was, therefore, justly claimed, as a decided 
verdict of the people in support of the Government. It 
was so regarded by all parties throughout the country, 
and its effect upon their action was of marked importance. 
While it gave renewed vigor and courage to the friends 
of the Administration everywhere, it developed the divi- 
sion of sentiment in the ranks of the Opposition, which, 
in its incipient stages, had largely contributed to their 
defeat. The majority of that party were inclined to 
acquiesce in the deliberate judgment of the country, that 
tlie rebellion could be subdued only by successful war, 
and to sustain the Government in whatever measures 
might be deemed necessary for its effectual prosecution : — 
but the resolute resistance of some of its more conspicuous 
leaders withheld them from open action in this direction. 
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OHAPTEE XV. 

THE CONGEESS OF 1863-4.— MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT. 

—ACTION OF THE SESSION.— PROGRESS IN 
RAISING TROOPS. 

The Peesident’s Message. — The Pkoclamation oe Amnesty. — Ex- 
PLANATOBY Proclamation. — ^Debate on Slavery. — Call eor Troops. 
— General Blair’s Resignation. — Diplomatic Correspondence. — 
Our Relations with England. — ^France and Mexico. — The Presi- 
dent AND THE Monroe Doctrine. 

CoNGEESS met on Monday, December 7, 1863. The 
House of Eepresentatives was promptly organized by the 
election of Hon. Schuyler Colfax, a Eepublican from In- 
diana, to be Speaker — he receiving one hundred and one 
votes out of one hundred, and eighty-one, the whole num- 
ber cast. Mr. Cox, of Ohio, was the leading candidate 
of the Democratic opposition, but he received only fifty- 
one votes, the remaining twenty-nine being divided among 
several Democratic members. In the Senate, the Sena- 
tors from West Virginia were admitted to their seats by a 
vote of thirty-six to five. 

On the 9th, the President transmitted to both Houses 
the following Message : — 

Fellow- Citizens of the Senate and House of Representatives: 

Another year of health and of sufficiently abundant harvests has 
passed. For these, and especially for the improved condition of our na- 
tional affairs, our renewed and profoundest gratitude to God is due. We 
remain in peace and friendship with foreign Powers. The efforts of dis- 
loyal citizens of the United States to involve us in foreign wars to aid an 
inexcusable insurrection have been unavailing. Her Britannic Majesty’s 
Government, as was justly expected, have exercised their authority to 
prevent the departure of new hostile expeditions from British ports. 

The Emperor of France has, by a like proceeding, promptly vindicat- 
ed the neutrality which he proclaimed at the beginning of the contest. 

Questions of great intricacy and importance have arisen out of the 
blockade, and other belligerent operations, between the Government 
and several of the maritime Powers, but they have been discussed, 



and, 88 f8r aa was possMe, accoinmodated in a spiiit of frankness, 

instioe, and mutual good-will. .... 

Itis especiaUy gratifying tkat our prize courts, by tbe impartiality 
of their adjudications, have commanded the respect and confidence of 
maritime Powers. 

The supplemental treaty between tbe United States and Great Britain 
for tbe suppression of tbe African slave-trade, made on tbe 17tb day of 
Pebrnary last, bas been duly ratified and carried into execntion. It 
is bebeved tbat so far as American ports and American citizens aie 
concerned, tbat inbnman and odious traffic bas been brought to an end. 

I have tbongbt it proper, subject to tbe approval of tbe Senate, to 
concur with tbe interested commercial powers, in an arrangement for 
tbe bquidation of tbe Scheldt dues, upon tbe principles which have 
been heretofore adopted in regard to tbe imposts upon navigation in 
tbe waters of Denmark. 

Tbe long-pending controversy between this Government and tbat of 
Chili, touching tbe seizure at Sitana, in Peru, by Chilian officers, of a 
large amount in treasure, belonging to citizens of tbe United States, lias 
been brought to a close by tbe award of His Majesty tbe King of tbe 
Belgians, to whose arbitration tbe question was referred by tbe parties. 

Tbe subject was thoroughly and patiently examined by tbat justly 
respected magistrate, and although tbe sum awarded to the claimants 
may not have been as large as they expected, there is no reason to 
distrust tbe wisdom of His Majesty’s decision. Tbat decision was 
promptly complied with by Chili when intelligence in regard to it 
reached tbat country. 

Tbe Joint Commission, under tbe act of tbe last session for carrying 
into effect tbe Convention with Peru on tbe subject of claims, lias 
been organized at Lima, and is engaged in tbe business intrusted to it. 

Difficulties concerning interoceanic transit through Nicaragua are 
in course of amicable adjustment. 

In conformity with principles set forth in my last Annual Mes- 
sage, I have received a representative from the United States of 
Columbia, and have accredited a Minister to tbat Kepublic. 

Incidents occurring in tbe progress of our civil war have forced ux)on 
my attention tbe uncertain state of international questions touching tbe 
rights of foreigners in this country and of United States citizens aliroad. 

In regard to some Governments, these rights are at least partially de- 
fined by treaties. In no instance, however, is it expressly stijmlated 
tbat in tbe event of civil war a foreigner residing in this country, within 
tbe lines of tbe insurgents, is to be exempted from tbe mile which 
classes him as a belligerent, in whose behalf tbe Government of his 
country cannot expect any privileges or immunities distinct from that 
character. I regret to say, however, tbat such claims have been put 
forward, and in some instances, in behalf of foreigners who have livcul 
in tbe United States tbe greater part of their lives. 
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Tliere is reason to believe that many persons born in foreign conn- 
tries, wlio have declared their intention to become cifcizens, or who have 
i )een fully naturalized, have evaded the military duty required of them 
by denying the fact, and thereby throwing upon the Government the 
burden of proof. It has been found difficult or impracticable to ob- 
tain this proof, from the want of guides to the proper sources of infor- 
mation. These might be supplied by requiring clerks of courts, where 
declarations of intention may be made, or naturalizations effected, to 
send periodically lists of the names of the persons naturalized, or 
declaring their intention to become citizens, to the Secretary of the 
Interior, in whose department those names might be arranged and 
printed for general information. There is also reason to believe that 
foreigners frequently become citizens of the United States for the 
sole purpose of evading duties imposed by the laws of their native 
countries, to which, on becoming naturalized here, they at once 
repair, and, though never returning to the United States, they still 
claim the interposition of this Government as citizens. 

Many altercations and great prejudices have heretofore arisen out of 
this abuse. It is, therefore, submitted to your serious consideration. It 
might be advisable to fix a limit beyond which no citizen of the United 
States residing abroad may claim the interposition of his Government. 

The right of suffrage has often been assumed and exercised by 
aliens under pretences of naturalization, which they have disavowed 
when drafted into the military service. 

Satisfactory arrangements have been made with the Emperor of 
Eussia, which, it is believed, will result in effecting a continuous line 
of telegraph through that empire from our Pacific coast. 

I recommend to your favorable consideration the subject of an 
international telegraph across the Atlantic Ocean, and also of a tele- 
graph between this capital and the national forts along the Atlantic 
seaboard and the Gulf of Mexico. Such communications, established 
with any reasonable outlay, would be economical as well as effective 
aids to the diiDlomatic, military, and naval service. 

The Consular system of the United States, under the enactments of 
the last Congress, begins to be self-sustaining, and there is reason to 
hope that it may become entirely so with the increase of trade, which 
will ensue whenever peace is restored. 

Our Ministers abroad have been faithful in defending American rights. 
In protecting commercial interests, our Cousuls have necessarily had to 
encounter increased labors and responsibilities growing out of the war. 
These they Lave, for the most part, met and discharged with zeal and 
efficiency. This acknowledgment justly includes those Consuls who, re- 
siding in Morocco, Egypt, Turkey, Jaj^an, China, and other Oriental 
countries, are charged with complex functions and extraordinary 
powers. 

The condition of the several organized Territories is generally 
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satisfactory, although Indian disturbances in New Mexico have not 

been entirely suppressed. . x-. x. -vr 

The mineral resources of Colorado, Nevada, Idaho, New Mexico and 

Arizona, are proving far richer than has been heretofore understood. I 

lay before you a communication on this subject from the Governor of 
New Mexico. I again submit to your consideration the expediency of 
establishing a system for the encouragement of emigration. Although 
this source of national wealth and strength is again flowing with 
gi-eater freedom than for several years before the insurrection occurred, 
there is still a great deficiency of laborers in every field of industry, 
especially in agriculture and in our mines, as well of iron and coal as 
of the precious metals. While the demand for labor is thus increased 
here, tens of thousands of persons, destitute of remunerative occupa- 
tion, are thronging our foreign consulates, and offering to emigrate 
to the United States, if essential, but very cheap, assistance can be 
afforded them. It is easy to see that under the sharp discipline of civil 
war the nation is beginning a new hfe. This noble effort demands the 
aid, and ought to receive the attention and support, of the Government. 

Injuries unforeseen by the Government, and unintended, may in 
some cases have been inflicted on the subjects or citizens of foreign 
countries, both at sea and on land, by persons in the service of the 
United States. As this Government expects redress from other Powers 
when similar injuries are inflicted by persons in their service upon 
citizens of the United States, we must be prepared to do justice to for- 
eigners. If the existing judicial tribunals are inadequate to this pur- 
pose, a special court may be authorized, with power to hear and decide 
such claims of the character referred to as may have arisen under 
treaties and the public law. Conventions for adjusting the claims by 
joint commission have been proposed to some Governments, but no 
definite answer to the proposition has yet been received from any. 

In the course of the session I shall probably have occasion to request 
you to provide indemnification to claimants where decrees of restitu- 
tion have been rendered and damages awarded by Admiralty Courts ; 
and in other cases, where this Government may be acknowledged to be 
liable in principle, and where the amount of that liability has been 
ascertained by an informal arbitration, the proper officers of the Treas- 
ury have deemed themselves required by the law of the United States 
upon the subject to demand a tax upon the incomes of foreign Consuls 
in this country. While such a demand may not, in strictness, be in 
» derogation of public law, or perhaps of any existing treaty between 
the United States and a foreign country, the expediency of so far 
modihung the act as to exempt from tax the income of such Consuls 
as are not citizens of the United States, derived from the emoluments 
of theii’ office, or from property not situate in the United States, is 
submitted to your serious consideration. I make this suggestion upon 
the ground that a comity which ought to be reciprocated exempts our 
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Consuls in all otter countries from taxation to tte extent thus indi- 
cated. The United States, I think, ought not to be exceptionally 
illiberal to international trade and commerce. 

The operations of the Treasury during the last year have been suc- 
cessfully conducted. The enactment by Congress of a National Bank- 
ing Law has proved a valuable support of the public credit, and the 
general legislation in relation to loans has fully answered the expec- 
tation of its favorers. Some amendments may be required to perfect 
existing laws, but no change in their principles or general scope is 
believed to be needed. Since these measures have been in operation, 
all demands on the Treasury, including the pay of the army and navy, 
have been promptly met and fully satisfied. No considerable body of 
troops, it is believed, were ever more 'amply provided and more libe- 
rally and punctually paid ; and, it may be added, that by no people 
were the burdens incident to a great war more cheerfully borne. 

The receipts during the year, from all sources, including loans and 
the balance in the Treasury at its commencement, were $901,125,674 
86, and the aggregate disbursements $895, 796, 630 65, leaving a balance 
on the 1st of July, 1863, of $5,329,044 21. Of the receipts, there were 
derived from customs $69,059,642 40 ; from internal revenue, $37,640,- 
787 95 ; from direct tax, $1,485,103 61 ; from lands, $167,617 17 ; from 
miscellaneous sources, $3,046,615 35 ; and from loans, $776,682,36157 ; 
making the aggregate $901,125,674 86. Of the disbursements, there 
were for the civil service $23,253,922 08 ; for pensions and Indians, $4,- 
216,520 79 ; for interest on public debt $24, 729, 846 51 ; for the War De- 
partment, $599,298,600 83 ; for the Navy Department, $63,211,105 27 ; 
for payment of funded and temporary debt, $181,086,635 07 ; making 
the aggregate $895,796,630 65, andleaving the balance of $5,329,044 21. 

But the payment of the funded and temporary debt, having been 
made from moneys borrowed during the year, must be regarded as 
merely nominal payments, and the moneys borrowed to make them as 
merely nominal receipts ; and their amount, $181,086,535 07, should 
therefore be deducted both from receipts and disbursements. This be- 
ing done, there remains, as actual receipts, $720,039,039 79, and the ac- 
tual disbursements $714,709,995 58, leaving the balance as already 
stated. 

The actual receipts and disbursements for the first quarter, and the 
estimated receipts and disbursements for the remaining three quarters 
of the current fiscal year, 1864, will be shown in detail by the report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, to which I invite your attention. 

It is sufficient to say here, that it is not believed that actual results 
will exhibit a state of the finances less favorable to the country than 
the estimates of that officer heretofore submitted, while it is confi- 
dently expected that, at the close of the year, both disbursements and 
debt will be found very considerably less than has been anticipated. 

The report of the Secretary of War is a document of great interest. 
It consists of — 
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The military operations of tlie year detailed in the report 

of the General-in-Chief. 

The organization of colored persons into the war service. 

TJvird.—^^^ exchange of prisoners, fully set forth in the letter of 
General Hitchcock. 

The operations under the act for enrolling and calling out 
the national forces, detailed in the report of the Provost-Marshal 
General. 

organization of the invahd Corps. And— 

The operations of the several departments of the Quarter- 
master-General, Commissary-General, Paymaster-General, Chief of 
Engineers, Chief of Ordnance, and Surgeon-General. It has appeared 
impossible to make a valuable summary of this rej)ort, except such 
as would be too extended for this place, and hence I content myself 
by asking your careful attention to the report itself. The duties de- 
volving on the naval branch of the service during the year, and 
throughout the whole of this unhappy contest, have been discharged 
with fidelity and eminent success. The extensive blockade has been 
constantly increasing in efficiency, as the navy has expanded, yet on 
so long a line it has, so far, been impossible entirely to suppress illicit 
trade. From returns received at the Navy Department, it appears 
that more than one thousand vessels have been captured since tlie 
blockade was instituted, and that the value of prizes already sent in 
for adjudication amount to over thirteen millions of dollars. 

The naval force of the United States consists at this time of five hun- 
dred and eighty-eight vessels completed and in the course of comple- 
tion, and of these seventy-five are iron-clad or armored steamers. The 
events of the war give an increased interest and importance to the navy, 
which will probably extend beyond the war itself. The armored vessels 
in our navy, completed and in service, or which are under contract and 
apiDroaching completion, are believed to exceed in number those of any 
other Power ; but while these may be relied upon for harbor defence 
and coast service, others of greater strength and capacity will be 
necessary for cruising purposes, and to maintain our rightful position 
on the ocean. 

The change that has taken place in naval vessels and naval warfare 
since the introduction of steam as a motive power for ship.s of war, 
demands either a corresponding change in some of our existing navy- 
yards, or the establishment of new ones, for the construction and 
necessary repair of modern naval vessels. No inconsiderable embar- 
rassment, delay and public injury, have been experienced from the 
want of such governmental establishments. 

The necessity of such a navy-yard, so furnished, at some suitable 
place upon the Atlantic seaboard, has, on repeated occasions, been 
brought to the attention of Congress by the Navy Department, and is 
again presented in the report of the Secretary, which accompanies this 
communication. I think it my duty to invite your special attention to 
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this subject, and also to that of establishing a yard and depot for naval 
purposes upon one of the Western i*ivers. A naval force has been cre- 
ated on these interior waters, and under many disadvantages, within 
a little more than two years, exceeding in number the whole naval 
force of the country at the commencement of the present Administra- 
tion. Satisfactory and important as have been the performances of the 
heroic men of the navy at this interesting period, they are scarcely more 
wonderful than the success of our mechanics and artisans in the pro- 
duction of war-vessels, which has created a new form of naval power. 

Our country has advantages superior to any other nation in our 
resources of iron and timber, with inexhaustible quantities of fuel in 
the immediate vicinity of both, and all available and in close proximity 
to navigable waters. Without the advantage of public works, the 
resources of the nation have been developed, and its power displayed, 
in the construction of a navy of such magnitude, which has at the very 
period of its creation rendered signal service to the Union. 

The increase of the number of seamen in the public service from seven 
thousand five hundred men in the spring of 1861, to about thirty -four 
thousand at the present time, has been accomplished without special leg- 
islation or extraordinary bounties to promote that increase. It has been 
found, however, that the operation of the draft, with the high bounties 
paid for army recruits, is beginning to affect injuriously the naval ser- 
vice, and will, if not corrected, be likely to impair its efficiency by detach- 
ing seamen from their proper vocation, and inducing them to enter the 
army. I therefore respectfully suggest that Congress might aid both the 
army and naval service by a definite provision on this subject, which 
would at the same time be equitable to the communities more especially 
interested. 

I commend to your consideration the suggestions of the Secretary of 
the Navy, in regard to the policy of fostering and training seamen, and 
also the education of officers and engineers for the naval service. The 
Naval Accademy is rendering signal service in preparing midshipmen 
for the highly responsible duties which in after-life they will be required 
to perform. In order that the country should not be deprived of the 
proper quota of educated officers, for which legal provision has been 
made at the naval school, the vacancies caused by the neglect or omis- 
sion to make nominations from the States in insurrection, have been 
filled by the Secretary of the Navy. The school is now more full and 
complete than at any former period, and in every respect entitled to 
the favorable consideration of Congress. 

During the last fiscal year the financial condition of the Post-Office 
Department has been one of increasing prosperity, and lam gratified in 
being able to state that the actual postal revenue has nearly equalled 
the entire expenditures, the latter amounting to $11,314,206 84, and the 
former to $11, 163, 789 59, leaving a deficiency of but $150, 417 25. In 1860, 
the year immediately preceding the rebellion, the deficiency amounted 
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less than those of 1863. The decrease since 1860 in the annual amount 
of transportation has been only about 25 per cent. ; but the annual ex- 
penditure on account of the same has been reduced 35 per cent. It is 
manifest, therefore, that the Post-Office Department may become self- 
sustaining in a few years, even with the restoration of the whole service. 

The international conference of postal delegates from the principal 
countries of Europe and America, which was called at the suggestion 
of the Postmaster-General, met at Paris on the 11th of May last, and 
concluded its deliberations on the 8th of June. The i^rincipals estab- 
lished by the conference as best adapted to facilitate postal intercourse 
between nations, and as the basis of future postal conventions, inaug- 
uiates a general system of uniform international charges at reduced 
rates of postage, and cannot fail to produce beneficial results. I refer 
you to the Keport of the Secretary of the Interior, which is herewith 
laid before you, for useful and varied information in relation to Public 
Lands, Indian Affairs, Patents, Pensions, and other matters of the 
public concern pertaining to his department. 

The quantity of land disposed of during the last and the first quarter 
of the present fiscal year was three million eight hundred and forty- 
one thousand five hundred and forty-nine acres, of which one hundred 
and sixty-one thousand nine hundred and eleven acres were sold for 
cash. One million four hundred and fifty-six thousand five hundred 
and fourteen acres were taken up under the Homestead Law, and the 
residue disposed of under laws granting lands for military bounties, 
for railroad and other purposes. It also appears that the sale of public 
lands is largely on the increase. 

It has long been a cherished opinion of some of our wisest statesmen 
that the people of the United States had a higher and more enduring 
interest in the early settlement and substantial cultivation of the public 
lands than in the amount of direct revenue to be derived from the sale 
of them. This opinion has had a controlling influence in shaping legis- 
lation upon the subject of our national domain. I may cite, as evidence 
of this, the liberal measures adopted in reference to actual settlers, the 
grant to the States of the overflowed lands within their limits, in order 
to their oeing reclaimed and rendered fit for cultivation, the grants to 
railway companies of alternate sections of land upon the contemplated 
lines of their roads, which, when completed, will so largely multijfly the 
facilities for reaching our distant possessions. This policy has received 
its most signal and beneficent illustration in the recent enactment grant- 
mg homesteads to actual settlers. Since the last day of January last, 
thebefore-mentioned quantity of one nnllion four hundred and fifty-six 
thousandfive hundred and fourteen acres of land have been taken up un- 
er 1 s provisions. This fact, and the amount of sales, furnish gratifying 
evi enceo increasing settlement upon the public lands, notwithstand- 
ing e grea struggle in which the energies of the nation have been en- 
ga^ec , an w ich has required so large a withdrawal of our citizens from 
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tlie Secretary of the Interior, suggesting a modification of the act in favor 
of those engaged in the military and Naval service of the United States. 

I doubt not that Congress will cheerfully adopt such measures as 
will, without essentially changing the general features of the system, 
secure to the greatest practical extent its benefits to those who have 
left their homes in defence of the country in this arduous crisis. 

linvite your attention to the views of the Secretary as to the propriety 
of raising, by appropriate legislation,a revenue from the mineral lands of 
the United States. The measures provided at your last session for the 
removal of certain Indian tribes have been carried into effect. Sundry 
treaties have been negotiated, which will, in due time, be submitted for 
the constitutional action of the Senate. They contain stipulations for 
extinguishing the possessory rights of the Indians to large and valuable 
tracts of lands. It is hoped that the effect of these treaties will result 
in the estabhshment of permanent friendly relations with such of these 
tribes as have been brought into frequent and bloody collision with our 
outlying settlements and emigrants . Sound policy, and our imperative 
duty to those wards of the Government, demand our anxious and con- 
stant attention to their material well-being, to their progress in the arts 
of civilization, and, above all, to that moral training which, under the 
blessing of Divine Providence, will confer upon them the elevated and 
sanctifying influence, the hopes and consolations of the Christain 
faith. I suggested in my last Annual Message the propriety of re- 
modelling our Indian system. Subsequent events have satisfied me of 
its necessity. The details set forth in the report of the Secretary evince 
the urgent need for immediate legislative action. 

I commend the benevolent institution, established or patronized by 
the Government in this District, to your generous and fostering care. 

The attention of Congress, during the last session, was engaged to some 
extent with a proposition for enlarging the water communication be- 
tween the Mississippi Biver and the northeastern seaboard, which prop- 
osition, however, failed for the time. Since then, upon a call of the great- 
est respectability, a convention has been held at Chicago upon the same 
subject, a summary of whose views is contained in a Memorial Address 
to the President and Congress, and which I now have the honor to lay 
before you. That the interest is one which will ere long force its own 
way I do not entertain a doubt, while it is submitted entirely to your 
wisdom as to what can be done now. Augmented interest is given to 
this subject by the actual commencement of \vork upon the Pacific 
Bailroad, under auspices so favorable to rai)id progress and completion- 
The enlarged navigation becomes a palpable need to the great road. 

I transmit the second annual report of the Commissioners of the 
Department of Agriculture, asking your attention to the developments 
in that vital interest of the nation. 

When Congress assembled a year ago, the war had already lasted near- 
ly twenty months, and there had been many conflicts on both land and 
aea. with varvintr results : the rebellion had been pressed back into re- 
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duced limits ; yet the tone of pnbHc feeHng and opinion, at home and 
abroad, was not satisfactory. With other signs, the popular elections 
then just past indicated uneasiness among ourselves, while, amid much 
that was cold and menacing, the Hndest words coming from Europe 
were uttered in accents of pity that we were too blind to surrender a 
hopeless cause. Our commerce was suffering greatly by a few vessels 
bunt upon andfurnished from foreign shores, and we were threatened 
with such additions from the same quarters as would sweep our trade 
from the seas and raise our blockade. We had failed to elicit from 
European Governments any thing hopeful upon this subject. 

The preliminary Emancipation Proclamation issued in September 
was running its assigned period to the beginning of the new year. A 
month later, the final proclamation came, including the announcement 
that colored men of suitable condition would be received in the war 
service. The policy of emancipation and of employing black soldiers 
gave to the future a new aspect, about which hope and fear and doubt 
contended in uncertain conflict. According to our political system, as a 
matter of civil administration, the Government had no lawful power to 
effect emancipation in any State, and for a long time it had been hoped 
that the rebellion could be suppressed without resorting to it as a mili- 
tary measure. It was all the while deemed possible that the neces- 
sity for it might come, and that if it should, the crisis of the contest 
would then be presented. It came, and, as was anticipated, was fol- 
lowed by dark and doubtful days. 

Eleven months having now past, we are permitted to take another 
review. The rebel borders are pressed still further back, and by the 
complete oxDeniug of the Mississippi, the country dominated by the re- 
bellion is divided into two distinct parts, with no practical communica- 
tion between them. Tennessee and Arkansas have been substantially 
cleared of insurgent control, and influential citizens in each — owners of 
slaves and advocates of slavery at the beginning of the rebellion — now 
declare openly for emancipation in their respective States. Of those 
States not included in the Emancipation Proclamation, Maryland and 
Missouri, neither of which three years ago would tolerate any restraint 
upon the extension of slavery into new Territories, only dispute now 
as to the best mode of removing it within their own limits. 

Of those who were slaves at the beginning of the rebellion, full one 
hundred thousand are now in the United States military service, 
about one-half of which number actually bear arms in the ranks — thus 
giving the double advantage of taking so much labor from the insurgent 
cause and supplying the places which otherwise must be filled with so 
many white men. So far as tested, it is difficult to say they are not as 
good soldiers as any. No servile insurrection or tendency to violence or 
cruelty has marked the measures of emancij)ation and arming the blacks. 
These measures have been discussed in foreign countries, and, contem- 
porary with such discussion, the tone of public sentiment there is much 
improved. At home the same measures have been f ullv discu srpH nn r.- 
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ported, criticised, and denonnced,andtlie annual elections following are 
highly encouraging to whose ofScial duty it is to bear the country 
through this great trial. Thus we have the new reckoning . The crisis 
which threatened to divide the friends of the Union is past. 

Looking now to the present and future, and with reference to a re- 
sumption of the National authority in the States wherein that authority 
has been suspended, I have thought fit to issue a proclamation — a copy 
of which is herewith transmitted. On examination of this proclamation 
it will appear, as is believed, that nothing is attempted beyond what is 
amply justified by the Constitution. True, the form of an oath is given, 
but no man is coerced to take it. The man is only promised a pardon in 
case he voluntarily takes the oath. The Constitution authorizes the Ex- 
ecutive to grant or withdraw the pardon at his own absolute discretion, 
and this includes the power to grant on terms, as is fully established by 
judicial and other authorities. It is also proffered that if in any of the 
States named a State Government shall he in the mode prescribed set 
up, such government shall be recognized and guaranteed by the United 
States, and that under it the State shall, on the constitutional condi- 
tions, be protected against invasion and domestic violence. 

The constitutional obligation of the United States to guarantee to 
every State in the Union a republican form of government, and to pro- 
tect the State in the cases stated, is explicit and full. But why tender 
the benefits of this provision only to a State Government set up in this 
particular way ? This section of the Constitution contemplates a case 
wherein the element within a State favorable to repubhcan govern- 
ment in the Union may be too feeble for an opposite and hostile ele- 
ment external to or even within the State, and such are precisely the 
cases with which we are now dealing. 

An attempt to guarantee and protect a revived State Government, 
constructed in whole or in preponderating part from the very element 
against whose hostility and violence it is to be protected, is simply 
absurd. There must be a test by which to separate the opposing ele- 
ments, so as to build only from the sound ; and that test is a suffici- 
ently liberal one which accepts as sound whoever will make a sworn 
recantation of his former unsoundness. 

But if it be proper to require, as a test of admission to the political 
body, an oath of allegiance to the Constitution of the United States 
and to the Union under it, why also to the laws and proclamations in 
regard to slavery ? 

Those laws and proclamations were enacted and put forth for the 
purpose of aiding in the suj>pression of the rebellion. To give them 
their fullest effect there had to be a pledge for their maintenance. 
In my judgment they have aided and will further aid the cause for 
which they were intended. 

To now abandon them would be not only to relinquish a lever of 
power, but would also be a cruel and an astounding breach of faith. 
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I may add, at this i)oint, that while I remain in my present position 
I shall not attianjit to retract or modify the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, nor .shall I return to slavery any person who is free by the terms 
of that protdaination, or by any of the acts of Congress. 

For these and otluT reasons it is thought best that support of these 
measures sliall b(‘ included in the oath, and it is believed that the Exec- 
tilive may lawfully {‘hum it in return for pardon and restoration of for- 
ft‘it(*d rights, which he has a clear constitutional i:)Ower to withhold 
altogeth(‘r or grant upon tlie terms which he shall deem wisest for the 
publiet intiU'esi It shoiild be. ohserved, also, that this part of the oath 
is Hubjecd to the modifying and abrogating power of legislation and 
Bn]>renu‘ jndi{‘ial deeisitui. 

The propo.s(*d aet[uii‘seeiiee of theNational Executive in any reasona- 
ble temporary arrangiunent for the freed people is made with the 
vi(*w of p{)ssibly modifying tlie eonfu.sion and destitution which mustat 
best aittmd allclass(‘s by a b dal revolution of labor throughout whole 
Stat t‘s. It is hopt ‘d t bal tin* al rt‘ady dee 2 >ly alTlicted 2)eoi)lo in those States 
may 1h' sonu'what mon‘ ready to give tq) the cause of their affliction if, to 
ibis {‘xtoul, this vital matti‘r be left to themselves, while no j^ower of the 
Kaf i«>nal I'l\eeutive to pn‘V(mian abuse is abridged by tlio proposition. 

,sug^i:o.sti{»n in tin' proclamation as to maintaining the i:)olitical 
frann'work of the Stat<‘S on wliat is called reconstruction is made in the 
ln>pi‘ that it may do g(H><b without daiigcT of harm. It will save labor and 
avoid gr»*at (M infusion. Hut why any proclamation now upon this sub- 
j(M‘t V 'Miisipiestion is 1 tesot wit h the conflicting views that the stej^ might 
btohlayeil toi> long or In* takt'ii too s{»on- In some State the elements for 
n'suiu]>tion n‘at]y for action, l)ut remain iiuuttive, a2)i)arcntly for 

wani«»ra rallying point a plan of action. Wliy shall A adopt the jdan of 
Ih rather tliaii b thait»f A V Ami if .\ and H should agree, how can they 
know ]>ut that the (ouirral < o)\ (‘rnimuit h(*re will r(‘j('ct their jdan ? By 
tin* prtK'hu nation a plan is pres<‘nt cd whi(*h maybe ac(a*])ted by them as a 
rallying p< nut .and which they an* assn red in advancti will not be rejected 
In !•{*. This may hriiig; tln*m to act sooin-r than they otherwise would. 

Tin* «>!>j('nt inn to a jtn*matun‘ {»n‘S(*nt:ation of a plan by the National 
F\**cutiv«* ctmsi.sts in th*- dan‘':crof eoinmittals on points which could be 
111* >rr V h-ft to I'm 1 h»'r <h *V{‘loj)nn‘nts. ( 'art b as been taken to so 
nhapt* the d. truincnt as f o avoid l•Inbar^ass^l(•nts from this source. Say- 
img that on certain tmns certain elass«‘s will bo pardoned with rights re- 
F.t«»rcd,it is not said that {itln*rclass{*sorotln*rterins will never he includ- 
{•d. Saving tiiat n*c« nisf met ion wiIUm* ac«*o|)t<‘(I if pr(\s(*ntod in a S2)eci- 
tio.l way, it i !n>l :'.:ii«l it will imvor lx* ac(‘cpt.<*(l in any otiier way. The 
inovcnn'iitsi by State acti»tn for <‘inam*i]»ation in s(‘Veral of theStates not 
im'lmlrtl in tin* Ihnancip-ation Pnu-himatujn an*, matters of profound 
gratuhition. Ami uhih* I do not i‘(*p<*at. in d<*tail what I liav’‘(i hoictofore 
HO .•amcstlv nno'tl npsm this siibjo<*t, my general views and feelings rc- 
luaiii um•ha^^g‘il ; and I trust that (Nuigivss will (Uidt no fair oppor- 
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tunitj of aiding these important steps to the great consumma- 
tion. 

In the midst of other cares, however important, we must not lose sight 
of the fact that the war j)ower is still our main reliance. To that x)ower 
alone can we look, for a time, to give confidence to the people in the con- 
tested regions, that the insurgent power will not again overrun them. 
Until that confidence shall be established, little can be done anywhere 
for what is called reconstruction . Hence our chief est care must still be 
directed to the army and navy, who have thus far borne their harder 
part so nobly and well. And it may be esteemed fortunate that in giv- 
ing the greatest efficiency to these indispensable arms, we do also honor- 
ably recognize the gallant men, from commander to sentinel, who com- 
pose them, and to whom, more than to others, the world must stand in- 
debted for the home of freedom, disenthralled, regenerated, enlarged 
and perpetuated. (Signed) Abeaham Lincoln. 

December 8, 18G3. 

Tlie following proclamation was appended to tlie Message : 

PKOCLAMATION. 

WliereaSy in and by the Constitution of the United States, it is pro- 
vided that the President shall have power to grant reprieves and par- 
dons for offences against the United States, except in cases of impeach- 
ment ; and whereas, a rebellion now exists, whereby the loyal State 
Governments of several States have for a long time been subverted, 
and many persons have committed and are now guilty of treason 
against the United States ; and 

Whereas, with reference to said rebellion and treason, laws have been 
enacted by Congress, declaring forfeitures and confiscation of property 
and liberation of slaves, all upon terms and conditions therein stated, 
and also declaring that the President was thereby authorized at any 
time thereafter, by proclamation, to extend to persons who may have 
participated in the existing rebellion in any State or part thereof, par- 
don and amnesty, with such exceptions and at such times and on such 
conditions as he may deem expedient for the public welfare ; and 

Whe^'eas, the Congressional declaration for limited and conditional 
pardon accords with the well-established judicial exposition of the 
pardoning power ; and 

Whereas, with reference to the said rebelhon, the President of the 
United States has issued several proclamations with provisions in re- 
gard to the liberation of slaves ; and 

Whereas, it is now desired by some persons heretofore engaged in 
said rebellion to resume their allegiance to the United States, and to 
reinaugurate loyal State Governments within and for their respective 
States : Therefore, 

I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the United States, do proclaim, de- 
clare, and make known to all persons who have directly or by imxdica- 
tion participated in the existing rebellion, except as hereinafter ex- 
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cep ted. that a full pardon is hereby granted to them and to each of them, 
with restoration of all rights of property, except as to slaves, and in 
property cases where rights of the third parties shall have intervened, 
and upon the condition that every such person shall take and subscribe 
an oath and thenceforward keep and maintain said oath inviolate, an 
oath which shall be registered for permanent preservation, and shall 
be of the tenor and effect following, to wit : 

, do solemnly swear, in presence of Almighty God, 

that I will henceforth faithfully support, protect, and defend the Con- 
stitution of the United States and the tJnion of the States thereun- 
der ; and that I will in like manner abide by and faithfully support all 
acts of Congress passed during the existing rebellion with reference to 
slaves, so long and so far as not repealed, modified, or held void by 
Congress, or by decision of the Supreme Court ; and that I will in 
like manner abide by and faithfully support all proclamations of the 
President made during the existing rebellion having reference to 
slaves, so long and so far as not modified or declared void by decis- 
ion of the Supreme Court. So help me God. 


The persons excepted from the benefits of the foregoing provisions 
are : All who are, or shall have been civil or diplomatic officers or agents 
of the so-called Confederate Government ; all who have left judicial sta- 
tions under the United States to aid the rebellion ; all who are, or shall 
have been military or naval officers of said so-called Confederate Gov- 
ernment, above the rank of colonel in the army, or of lieutenant in the 
navy ; all who left seats in the United States Congress to aid the rebel- 
lion ; all who resigned commissions in the army or navy of the United 
States, and afterwards aided the rebellion; and all who have engaged in 
any way in treating colored persons, or white persons in charge of such, 
otherwise than lawfully as prisoners of war, and which persons may 
have been found in the United States service as soldiers, seamen, or 
any other capacity ; and I do further proclaim, declare, and make 
known that, whenever, in any of the States of Arkansas, Texas, Louis- 
iana, Mississippi, Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, South Carolina 
and North Carolina, a number of persons not less than one-tenth in 
number of the votes castin such States at the presidential election of tlio 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty, each hav ing 
taken the oath aforesaid, and not having since violated it, and being a 
qualified voter by the election law of the State existing immediately be- 
fore the so-called act of secession, and excluding all others, shall re-es- 
tablish a State Government which shall be republican, and in nowise 
contravening said oath, such shall be recognized as the true Govern- 
ment of the State, and the State shall receive thereunder the benefits 
of the constitutional provision, which declares that 


“ The Umted States shall guarantee to every State in this Union a 
repu > can form or government, and shall protect each of them against 
applicatiou of the Legislature, or the Executive, 
when the Legislature cannot be convened, against domestic violence.” 
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And I do further proclaim, declare and make known, tliat any pro- 
vision which may be adopted by such State Government in relation to 
the freed people of such State, which shall recognize and declare their 
permanent freedom, provide for their education, and which may yet 
be consistent, as a temporary arrangement, with their present con- 
dition, as a laboring, landless, and homeless class, will not be ob- 
jected to by the National Executive. 

And it is suggested as not improper that, in constructing a loyal State 
Government in any State, the name of the State, the boundary, the 
subdivisions, the Constitution, and the general code of laws, as before 
the rebellion, be maintained, subject only to the modifications made 
necessary by the conditions herein before stated, and such others, if 
any, not contravening said conditions, and which may be deemed expe- 
dient by those framing the new State Government. To avoid misunder- 
standing, it may be proper to say that this proclamation, so far as it 
relates to State Governments, has no reference to States wherein loyal 
State Governments have all the while been maintained ; and for the 
same reason it may be proper to further say, that whether members 
sent to Congress from any State shall be admitted to seats, constitu- 
tionally rests exclusively with the respective Houses, and not to any 
extent with the Executive. And still further, that this proclamation 
is intended to present the people of the States wherein the national au- 
thority has been suspended, and the loyal State Governments have 
been subverted, a mode in and by which the national authority and 
loyal State Governments may be re-established within said States, or 
in any of them. And, while the mode presented is the best the 
Executive can suggest with his present impressions, it must not be 
understood that no other possible mode would be acceptable. 


Given under my hand at the City of Washington, the eighth day of De- 
cember, A. D. one thousand eight hundred and sixty-three, and of the 
independence of the United States of America the eighty-eighth. 


By the President : 

Wm. H. Sewabb, Secretary of State. 


Abraham Lincoln. 


In further prosecution of the object sought by this 
measure of amnesty, the President subsequently issued 
the following additional explanatory 

PKOCLAMATION. 

By the President of the United States of America. 

Whereas^ it has become necessary to define the cases in which insur- 
gent enemies are entitled to the benefits of the Proclamation of the 
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President of the United States, whicli was made on the 8th day of De- 
cember, 1863, and the manner in which they shall proceed to avail 
themselves of these benefits ; and whereas the objects of that Procla- 
mation were to suppress the insurrection and to restore the authority 
of the United States ; and wherein the amnesty therein proposed by 
the President was offered with reference to these objects alone : 

Now, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the United States, 
do hereby proclaim and declare that the said Proclamation does not 
apply to the cases of persons who, at the time when they seek to ob- 
tain the benefits thereof by taking the oath thereby prescribed, are 
in military, naval, or civil confinement or custody, or under bonds, or 
on parole of the civil, military, or naval authorities, or agents of the 
United States, as prisoners of war, or persons detained for offences of 
any kind, either before or after conviction ; and that on the contrary 
it does apply only to those persons who being yet at large, and free 
from any arrest, confinement, or duress, shall voluntarily come for- 
ward and take the said oath, with the purpose of restoring peace, and 
establishing the national authority. 

Persons excluded from the amnesty offered in the said Proclama- 
tion may apply to the President for clemency, like all other offenders, 
and their application will receive due consideration, 

I do further declare and proclaim that the oath presented in the 
aforesaid proclamation of the 8th of December, 1863, may be taken 
and subscribed before any commissioned officer, civil, military, or 
naval, in the service of the United States, or any civil or military 
officer of a State or Territory not in insurrection, who, by the laws 
thereof, may be qualified for administering oaths. 

AU officers who receive such oaths are hereby authorized to give cer- 
tificates thereof to the persons respectively by whom they are made, 
and such officers are hereby required to transmit the original records 
of such oaths, at as early a day as may be convenient, to the De- 
partment of State, where they will be deposited, and remain in the 
archives of the Government. 

The Secretary of State will keep a registry thereof, and will, on ap- 
plication, in proper cases, issue certificates of such records in the 
customary form of official certificates. 


In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. Done at the City of Wash- 
[l, s.] ington, the 26th day of March, in the year of our Lord 1864, 
and of the independence of the United States the eighty- 
eighth. 


By the President : 

Wm. H. Sewaed, Secretary of State, 


Abkaham LiNCOIjN. 


The diplomatic correspondence of the year 1863 which 
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was transmitted to Congress with the President's Mes- 
sage, was voluminous and interesting. But it touched 
few points of general interest, relating mainly to matters 
of detail in the relations between the United States and 
foreign Powers. One point of importance was gained in 
the course of our correspondence with Great Britain — 
the issuing of an order by that Government forbidding 
the departure of formidable rams which were building in 
English ports unquestionably for the rebel service. Our 
minister in London had been unwearied in collecting evi- 
dence of the purpose and destination of these vessels, and 
in pressing upon the British Government the absolute 
necessity, if they wished to preserve peaceful relations 
with the United States, of not permitting their professedly 
neutral ports to be used as naval depots and dock-yards 
for the service of the rebels. On the 5tli of September, 
1863, Mr. Adams had written to Lord Russell, acknowl- 
edging the receipt of a letter from him in which the de- 
liberate purpose of the British Government to take no 
action in regard to these rams was announced. Mr. 
Adams had expressed his regret at such a decision, which 
he said he could regard as no otherwise than as prac- 
tically opening to the insurgents free liberty in Great 
Britain to prepare for entering and destroying any of the 
Atlantic seaports of the United States. ‘‘It would be 
superfluous in me,” added Mr. Adams, “to point out to 
your lordship that this is war. No matter what may be 
the theory adopted of neutrality in a struggle, when this 
j)rocess is carried on in the manner indicated, from a ter- 
ritory and with the aid of the subjects of a third party, 
that third party to all intents and purposes ceases to be 
neutral. Neither is it necessary to show that any Gov- 
ernment which suffers it to be done fails in enforcing the 
essential conditions of international amity towards the 
country against whom the hostility is directed. In my 
belief it is impossible that any nation, retaining a proper 
degree of self-respect, could tamely submit to a continu- 
ance of relations so utterly deficient in reciprocity. I 
have no idea that Great Britain would do so for a mo- 
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ment.” On the 8th of September, Earl Eussell wrote to 
Mr. Adams, to inform him that instructions had been 
issued which would prevent the departure of the two 
iron-clad vessels from Liverpool” The Earl afterwards 
explained in Parliament, however, when charged wdth 
having taken this action under an implied menace of war 
conveyed in the letter of Mr. Adams, that it was taken in 
pursuance of a decision which had been made previous to 
the receipt of that letter and in ignorance of its existence. 

On the 11th of July, Mr. Seward forwarded a dispatch 
to Mr. Adams, elicited by the decision of the British 
Court in the case of the Alexandra, which had been 
seized on suspicion of having been fitted out in violation 
of the laws of Great Britain against the enlistment of 
troops to serve against nations with which that Govern- 
ment was at peace. The decision was a virtual repeal of 
the enlistment act as a penal measure of prevention, and 
actually left the agents of the rebels at full liberty to 
prepare ships of war in English ports to cruise against 
the commerce of the United States. Mr. Seward conveyed 
to Mr. Adams the President’s views on the extraordinary 
state of affairs which this decision revealed. Assuming 
that the British Government had acted throughout in 
perfect good faith, and that the action of its judicial tri- 
bunals was not to be impeached, this dispatch stated that 
‘‘if the rulings of the Chief Baron of the Exchequer in 
the case of the Alexandra should be affirmed by the court 
of last resort, so as to regulate the action of her Majesty’s 
Government, the President would be left to understand 
that there is no law in Great Britain which will be effec- 
tive to preserve mutual relations of forbearance between 
the subjects of her Majesty and the Government and peo- 
ple of the United States in the only point where they are 
exposed to infraction. And the United States will be 
without any guarantee whatever against the indiscrimi- 
nate and unlawful employment of capital, industry, and 
skill by British subjects, in building, arming, equipping, 
and sending forth ships of war from British ports, to 
make war against the United States.” The suggestion 
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was made whether it wonld not he wise for Parliament 
to amend a law thus proved to be inadequate to the pur- 
pose for which it was intended. If the law must be left 
without amendment and be construed by the Government 
in conformity with the rulings in this case, then, said Mr. 
Seward, there will be left for the United States no alter- 
native but to protect themselves and their commerce 
against armed cruisers proceeding from British ports as 
against the naval forces of a public enemy ; and also to 
claim and insist upon indemnities for the injuries which 
all such expeditions have hitherto committed or shall 
hereafter commit against this Government and the citizens 
of the United States.'’ Can it be an occasion for either 
surprise or complaint,” asked Mr. Seward, that if this 
condition of things is to remain and receive the deliberate 
sanction of the British Government, the navy of the Uni- 
ted States will receive instructions to pursue these ene- 
mies into the ports which thus, in violation of the law of 
nations and the obligations of neutrality, become harbors 
for the pirates?” Before the receipt of this dispatch, Mr. 
Adams had so clearly presented the same views, of the 
inevitable results of the policy the British Government 
seemed to be pursuing, to Lord Bussell, as to render its 
transmission to him unnecessary — Mr. Seward, on the 
13th of August, informing Mr. Adams that he regarded 
his “ previous communications to Earl Bussell on the 
subject as an execution of his instructions by way of an- 
ticipation.” 

Our relations with Prance continued to be friendly ; but 
the proceedings of the French in Mexico gave rise to rep- 
resentations on both sides which may have permanent im- 
portance for the welfare of both countries. Burners were 
circulated from time to time in France that the Govern- 
ment of the United States had protested, or was about to 
protest, against the introduction into Mexico of a mon- 
archical form of government, under a European prince, to 
be established and supported by French arms ; and these 
reports derived a good deal of plausibility from the lan- 
guage of the American press, representing the undoubted 
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sentiment of a very large portion of the American people. 
Various incidental conversations were had on this subject 
during the summer of 1863, between Mr. Dayton, our Min- 
ister in Paris, and the Freneh Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
in which the latter uniformly assured Mr. Dayton that 
France had no thought of conquering Mexico or establish- 
ing there a dominant and permanent power. She desired 
simply to enforce the payment of just claims and to vindi- 
cate her honor. In a conversation reported by Mr. Dayton 
in a letter dated August 21, M. Drouyn de I’Huys took oc- 
casion again to say that ‘‘ France had no purpose in Mexico 
other than heretofore stated — that she did not mean to 
appropriate permanently any part of that country, and 
that she should leave it as soon as her griefs were satis- 
fied, and she could do so with honor.” ^‘In the abandon of 
a conversation somewhat familiar,” adds Mr. Dayton, “ I 
took occasion to say that in quitting Mexico she might 
leave 2 b puppet behind her. He said no ; the strings ivould 
he too long to work. He added that they had had enough 
of colonial experience in Algeria ; that the strength of 
France was in her compact body and well-defined bound- 
ary. In that condition she had her resources always at 
command.” 

In a dispatch dated September 14, Mr. Dayton reports a 
conversation in which the French Minister referred to the 
“ almost universal report that our Government only awaits 
the termination of our domestic troubles to drive the 
French out of Mexico.” He said that the French naturally 
conclude that, if they are to have trouble with us, it would 
be safest to take their own time ; and he assured M. Drouyn 
de THuys that, “ relying on the constant assurances of 
France as to its purposes in Mexico, and its determination 
to leave the people free as to their form of government, 
and not to hold or colonize any portion of their terri- 
tories,” our Government had indicated no purpose to in- 
terfere in the quarrel, not concealing at the same time our 
earnest sohcitude for the well-being of that country, and an 
especial sensitiveness as to any forcible interference in the 
form of its government. 
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On the 21st of September, Mr. Seward instructed Mr. 
Dayton, to call the attention of the French Minister to the 
apparent deyiations of the French in Mexico from the 
tenor of the assurances uniformly given by the French 
Government that they did not intend permanent occupa- 
tion of that country, or any violence to the sovereignty of 
its people. And on the 26th of the same month Mr. 
Seward set forth at some length the position of our Gov- 
ernment upon this question, which is mainly embodied in 
the f ollowung extract : — 

The United States hold, in regard to Mexico, the same principles that 
they hold in regard to all other nations. They have neither a right nor a 
disposition to intervene by force in the internal affairs of Mexico, whether 
to establish and maintain a republic or even a domestic government 
there, or to overthrow an imperial or a foreign one, if Mexico chooses to 
establish or accept it. The United States have neither the right nor th e 
disposition to intervene by force on either side in the lamentable war 
which is going on between France and Mexico. On the contrary, they 
practise in regard to Mexico, in every phase of that war, the non-inter- 
vention which they require all foreign powers to observe in regard to the 
United States. But notwithstanding this self-restraint this Government 
knows full well that the inherent normal opinion of Mexico favors a 
government there republican in form and domestic in its organization, in 
preference to any monarchical institutions to be imposed from abroad. 
This Government knows also that this normal opinion of the people of 
Mexico resulted largely from the influence of popular opinion in this 
country, an d is continually invigorated by it. The President believes, 
moreover, that this popular opinion of the United States is just in itself 
and eminently essential to the progress of civilization on the American 
continent, which civilization, it believes, can and will, if left free from 
European resistance, work harmoniously together with advancing re- 
finement on the other continents. This Government believes that for- 
eign resistance, or attempts to control American civilization, must and 
will fail before the ceaseless and ever-increasing activity of material, 
moral and political forces, which peculiarly belong to the American 
continent. Nor do the United States deny that, in their opinion, their 
own safety and the cheerful destiny to which they aspire are intimately 
dependent on the continuance of free republican institutions through- 
out America. They have submitted these opinions to the Emperor of 
France, on proper occasions, as worthy of his serious consideration, in 
determining how he would conduct and close what might prove a suc- 
cessful war in Mexico. Nor is it necessary to practise reserve upon the 
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point that if France should, upon due consideration, determine to adopt 
a policy in Mexico adverse to the American opinion and sentiments 
which I have described, that policy would probably scatter seeds 
which would be fruitful of jealousies which might ultimately ripen into 
collision between France and the United States and other American re- 
publics. . . . The statements made to you by M. Drouyn de I’Huys 
concerning the Emperor’s intentions are entirely satisfactory, if we 
are permitted to assume them as having been authorized to be made 
by the Emperor in view of the present condition of ajQfairs in Mexico. 

The Frencli Minister, in a conversation on the eighth of 
October, stated to Mr. Dayton that the vote of the entire 
population of Mexico, Spanish and Indian, would be taken 
as to the form of government to be established, and he had 
no doubt a large majority of that vote would be in favor of 
the Archduke Maximilian. He also expressed a desire 
that the United States would express its acquiescence in 
such a result, and its readiness to enter into peaceful rela- 
tions with such a Government, by acknowledging it as 
speedily as possible — inasmuch as such a course would 
enable France the sooner to leave Mexico and the new 
Government to take care of itself. In replying to this re- 
quest, on the 23d of October, Mr. Seward repeated the de- 
termination of our Government to maintain a position of 
complete neutrality in the war between France and Mex- 
ico, and declared that while they could not anticipate the 
action of the people of Mexico, they had not “ the least 
purpose or desire to interfere with their proceedings, or 
control or interfere with their free choice, or disturb them 
in the exercise of whatever institutions of government they 
may, in the exercise of an absolute freedom, establish ” 
As we do not consider the war yet closed, however, we 
were not at liberty to consider the question of recognizing 
the Government which, in the further chances of that war, 
might take the place of the one now existing in Mexico, with 
which our relations were those of peace and friendship. 

The policy of the President, therefore, in regard to the 
war in Mexico, was that of neutrality ; and, although this 
policy in some respects contravened the traditional pur- 
poses and principles of the Government and people of 
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the United States, it is not easy to see what other could 
have been adopted without inviting hazards which no re- 
sponsible statesman has a right to incur. The war against 
Mexico was undertaken ostensibly for objects and pur- 
poses which we were compelled to regard as legitimate, 
and we could not oursel ves depart from a strict neutrality 
without virtually conceding the right, not only of France, 
but of every other nation interested in our downfall, to be- 
come party to the war against us. While we have to a 
certain extent pledged ourselves to hold the whole conti- 
nent open to republican institutions, our first duty was 
clearly to preserve the existence of our own Eepublic, not 
only for ourselves, but as the only condition on which re- 
publicanism anywhere is possible. The President, there- 
fore, in holding this country wholly aloof from the war 
with France, consulted the ultimate and permanent inter- 
ests of democratic institutions not less than the safety and 
welfare of the United States, and pursued the only policy 
at all compatible with the preservation of our Union 
and the final establishment of the Monroe doctrine. 
Neither the President nor the people, however, indicated 
any purpose to acquiesce in the imposition of a foreign 
prince upon the Mexican people by foreign armies ; and on 
the 4th of April, 1864, the House of Eepresentatives 
adopted the following resolution upon the subject, which 
embodies, beyond all doubt, the settled sentiment of the 
people of this country : — 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United States are unwilling by 
silence to leave the nations of the world under the impression that they 
are indifferent spectators of the deplorable events now transpiring in 
the Republic of Mexico ; therefore, they think it fit to declare that it 
does not accord with the sentiment of the people of the United 
States to acknowledge a monarchical government, erected on the 
ruins of any renublican government in America, under the auspices 
of any European Power. 

The Senate, however, took no action upon the resolu- 
tion. But in consequence of a statement by the Paris Mon- 
iteur, that the French Government had received from our 
authorities “ satisfactory evidence of the sense and bear- 
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ing” of tlie resolution, the House on the 23d of May called 
for the explanation which had been given to the Govern- 
ment of France. In answer to this call, the President 
transmitted a report of the Secretary of State, enclosing a 
dispatch to Mr. Dayton, in which the Secretary, while say- 
ing that the resolution truly interprets the unanimous 
sentiment of the people of the United States in regard to 
Mexico,’’ added, that it was another and distinct ques- 
tion whether the United States would think it necessary or 
proper to express themselves in the form adopted by the 
House of Eepresentatives at this time,” — ‘^a question 
whose decision rested with the President, and that the 
President did not at present contemplate any departure 
from the policy which this Government has hitherto pur- 
sued in regard to the war which exists between France and 
Mexico.” 

The action of Congress during the first of the sessioii 
was not of special interest or importance. Public atten- 
tion continued to be absorbed by military operations, and 
Congress, at its previous session, had so fully provided 
for the emergencies, present and prospective, of the war, 
that little in this direction remained to be done. Resolu- 
tions were introduced by members of the opposing parties, 
some approving and others condemning the policy of 
the Administration. Attempts were made to amend 
the Conscription Bill, but the two Houses failing to agree 
on some of the more important changes proposed, the 
hill, as finally passed, did not vary essentially from the 
original law. The leading topic of discussion in this 
connection was the employment of colored men, free and 
slave, as soldiers. The policy of thus employing them 
had been previously established by the action of the 
Government in all departments; and all that remained 
was to regulate the mode of their enlistment. A proviso 
was finally adopted by both Houses that colored troops, 
“ while they shall be credited in the quotas of the sev- 
eral States or subdivisions of States wherein they are 
respectively drafted, enlisted, or shall volunteer, shall 
not be assigned as State troops, but shall be mustered 
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into regiments or companies as ‘United States Colored 
Volunteers.’ ” 

The general tone of the debates in Congress indicated 
a growing conyiction on the part of the people of the 
whole country, without regard to party distinctions, that 
the destruction of slavery was inseparable from the vic- 
torious prosecution of the war. Men of all parties acqui- 
esced in the position that the days of slavery were 
numbered— that the rebellion, organized for the purpose 
of strengthening it, had placed it at the mercy of the 
National force, and compelled the Government to assail 
its existence as the only means of subduing the rebellion 
and preserving the Union. The certainty that the pros- 
ecution of the war must result in the emancipation of the 
slaves, led to the proposal of measures suited to this 
emergency. On the 6th of February, a bill was reported 
in the House for the establishment of a Bureau of Freed- 
men’s Affairs, which should determine all questions re- 
lating to persons of African descent, and make regulations 
for their emploj^ment and proper treatment on abandoned 
plantations; and, after a sharp and discursive debate, it 
was passed by a vote of sixty-nine to sixty-seven. 

The bill, however, did not pass the Senate, and nothing 
final was done in this direction until the next session. 

The most noticeable of the measures in reference to 
slavery which were before Congress at this session was the 
resolution to submit to the action of the several States an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States, pro- 
hibiting the existence of slavery within the States and Ter- 
ritories of the Union forever. 

The opposition which this proposition met was wonder- 
fully little considering the radical nature of the change 
proposed, and showed that the experience of the last three 
years had left but little inclination in any quarter to 
prolong the existence of slavery, and that the political 
necessities which formerly gave it strength and protection 
had ceased to be felt. At the commencement of the 
session, resolutions were offered by several members in 
both Houses, aiming at its prohibition by such an amend- 



ment of the Constitution. This mode of accomplishing 
the object sought was held to be free from the objections 
to which every other was exposed, as it is unquestion- 
ably competent for the people to amend the Constitution, 
in accordance with the forms prescribed by its own pro- 
visions. One or two Southern Senators, Mr. Saulsbury, 
of Delaware, and Mr. Powell, of Kentucky, being prom- 
inent, urged that it was a palpable violation of State 
rights for the people thus to interfere with any thing 
which State laws declare to be property; but they were 
answered by Eeverdy Johnson, of Maryland, who urged 
that when the Constitution was originally framed this 
prohibition of slavery might unquestionably have been 
embodied in it, and that it was competent for the people 
to do now whatever they might have done then. 

A prominent feature of the debate on the resolution in 
the Senate was a strong speech in its favor by Senator 
Henderson, of Missouri, whose advocacy of the measure 
surprised even its friends, and was a striking proof of the 
progress of anti-slavery sentiment in the Border States. 
The resolution passed the Senate on the 8th of April, 1864, 
by the strong vote of thirty-eight to six. It then went to 
the House, where it was taken up on the 31st of May. Mr. 
Holman, of Indiana, objected to the second reading of it, 
and this brought the House at once to a vote on the rejec- 
tion of the resolution, which was negatived by a vote of 
seventy-six to fifty-five. It was debated at a good deal of 
length, but without a tithe of the excitement which the mere 
mention of such a change would have aroused but a few 
years before. The vote on the passage of the resolution was 
taken on the 15th of June, and resulted in its rejection by a 
vote of ninety-four in its favor to sixty-five against it, two- 
thirds being necessary. Mr. Ashley, of Ohio, changed his 
vote to the negative, for the purpose of moving a reconsid- 
eration ; and the motion to reconsider having been made, 
the matter went over in this position to the next sessioi]. 

^ A more successful effort was made to repeal the noto- 
rious Fugitive Slave Law. The bill for the repeal was 
introduced in the House, where it was passed on the 13th 
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of June, by a vote of eighty-two to fifty-eight. On the 15 th 
it was received in the Senate, when, on motion of Mr. Sum- 
ner, it was referred to the Committee on Slavery and Freed- 
men, who immediately reported it favorably, without 
amendment ; but a vote on it was not reached till the 23d, 
when it passed by a vote of twenty-seven to twelve. 

The action of Congress during the session, relating to 
questions connected with taxation and the currency, does 
not call for detailed mention in this connection. 

Some incidental matters which arose excited full as much 
controversy as more important matters of legislation. 
One heated controversy was had over a resolution in- 
troduced on Saturday, the 9th of April, by the Speaker, 
Mr. Colfax, for the expulsion from the House of Alexander 
Long, a member from Ohio, for language used by him' in 
a speech before the House. Mr. Colfax’s resolution was as^ 
follows : — 

Whereas^ on the 8th day of April, 1864, when the House of Eepre* 
sentatives was in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
Alexander Long, a Eepresentativein Congress from the Second District 
of Ohio, declared himself in favor of recognizing the independent na- 
tionality of the so-called Confederacy, now in arms against the Union, 

And whereas, the said so-called Confederacy, thus sought to be rec^ 
ognized and established on the ruins of a dissolved or destroyed 
Union, has, as its chief officers, civil and military, those who have 
added perjury to their treason, and who seek to obtain success for 
their parricidal efforts by the killing of the loyal soldiers of the 
nation who are seeking to save it fiom destruction. 

And whereas, the oath required of all members, and taken by the 
said Alexander Long on the first day of the present Congress, declares 
that I have voluntarily given no aid, countenance, counsel, or en- 
couragement to persons engaged in armed hostility to the United 
States,” thereby declaring that such conduct is regarded as inconsis- 
tent with membership in the Congress of the United States : 

Therefore resolved. That Alexander Long, Eepresentative from the 
Second District of Ohio, having, on the 8th day of April, 1864, de- 
clared himself in favor of recognizing the independence and nation- 
ality of the so-called Confederacy, now in arms against the Union, 
and thereby given aid, countenance and encouragement to persons 
engaged in armed hostility to the United States, is hereby expelled. 

The resolution was followed by a sharp debate, in the 
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course of which Mr. Benjamin G. Harris, of Maryland, 
during a furious speech against the resolution, used the 
following words : — 

“ The SoutH ask you to leave them in peace, but now you say you 
will bring them into subjection. That is not done yet, and God 
Almighty grant it never may be 1” 

These words added fuel to the fire which was already 
raging. On motion of Mr. Washburne, of Illinois, the 
language of Mr. Harris was taken down by the Clerk of 
the House. The resolution for the expulsion of Mr. Long 
was postponed till the following Monday, and a resolu- 
tion was immediately introduced for the expulsion of Mr. 
Harris, which, under the operation of the previous ques- 
tion, was brought to an immediate vote. The vote resulted 
in yeas eighty-one, nays fifty-eight ; and the resolution was 
lost, a two-thirds vote being requisite for the expulsion of 
a member. A resolution was then introduced that Mr. 
Harris, ‘‘ having spoken words this day in debate mani- 
festly tending and designed to encourage the existing rebel- 
lion and the public enemies of this nation, is declared to 
be an unworthy member of this House, and is hereby se- 
verely censured and this resolution was adopted by a vote 
of ninety-two yeas to eighteen nays. 

The resolution for the expulsion of Mr. Long was de- 
bated for four days, when the mover, being satisfied that a 
suflSicient vote could not be obtained for the expulsion, 
adopted as his own a substitute of two resolutions, intro- 
duced by Mr. Broomall, of Pennsylvania. The first reso- 
lution, declaring Mr. Long an unworthy member of the 
House, was adopted by a vote of eighty yeas to seventy 
nays. The second, directing the Speaker to read the first 
resolution to Mr. Long during the session of the House, 
was also adopted. 

Considerable time was also consumed, and a good deal 
of ill-feeling created, by a controversy between General 
P. P. Blair, Jr., of Missouri, whose seat in Congress 
was contested, and other members of the Missouri dele- 
gation. General Blair was accused by one of his col- 
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leagues of very discreditable trail sactious in granting 
permits to trade within the limits of his department, from 
which he was, however, completely exonerated by the in- 
vestigations of a committee of the House. After this mat- 
ter was closed. General Blair resigned his seat in the 
House and returned to his post in the army. The House, 
by resolution, called upon the President for information 
as to the circumstances of his restoration to command, 
and received on the 28th of April the following reply 

To the House of Representatwes : 

In obedience to the resolution of your honorable body, a copy of 
which is herewith returned, I have the honor to make the following 
brief statement, which is believed to contain the information sought. 

Prior to and at the meeting of the present Congress, Kobert 0. 
Schenck, of Ohio, and Prank P. Blair, Jr., of Missouri, members elect 
thereto, by and with the consent of the Senate held commissions from 
the Executive as major-generals in the volunteer army. General 
Schenck tendered the resignation of his said commission, and took 
his seat in the House of Representatives, at the assembling thereof, 
upon the distinct verbal understanding with the Secretary of War and 
the Executive that he might at anytime during the session, at his own 
pleasure, withdraw said resignation and return to the field. 

General Blair was, by tem^Dorary agreement of General Sherman, in 
command of a corps through the battles in front of Chattanooga, and 
in marching to the relief of Knoxville, which occurred in the latter 
days of December last, and of course was not present at the assem- 
bling of Congress . When he subsequently arrived here, he sought and 
was allowed by the Secretary of War and the Executive the same 
conditions and promise as was allowed and made to General Schenck. 

General Schenck has not applied to withdraw his resignation ; but 
when General Grant was made Lieutenant-General, producing some 
changes of commanders. General Blair sought to be assigned to the 
command of a corps. This was made known to General Grant and 
General Sherman, and assented to by them, and the particular corps 
for him was designated. This was all arranged and understood, as now 
remembered, so much as a month ago ; but the formal withdrawal of 
General Blair’s resignation, and the reissuing of the order assigning 
him to the command of a corps, were not consummated at the Wai 
Department until last week, perhaps on the 23d of April instant. As 
a summary of the whole, it may be stated that General Blair holds no 
military commission or appointment other than as herein stated, and 
that it is believed he is now acting as major-general upon the assumed 
validity of the commission herein stated, and not otherwise. 
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There are some letters, notes, telegrams, orders, entries and perhaps 

other documents, in connection with this subject, which it is believed 

would throw no additional light upon it, but which will be cheerfully 
furnished if desired. Abkaham Lincoln. 

The House on the next day passed a resolution calling 
for all the letters and documents having reference to the 
affair, and on May 2d the President sent to Congress the 
following message : — 


To the Honorable House of Representatives : 

In compliance with the request contained in your resolution of the 
29th ultimo, a copy of which resolution is herewith returned, I have 
the hondr to transmit the following: — 


Executive MANbiou, Washington, November 2, 1863. 

Hon. Montgomery BnAiE : 

My Dea-e Sir : — Some days ago I understood you to say that your 
brother. General Brank Blair, desires to be guided by my wishes as to 
whether he will occupy his seat in Congress or remain in the field. My 
wish, then, is compounded of what I believe will be best for the coun- 
try ; and it is that he will come here, put his military commission in 
my hands, take his seat, go into caucus with our friends, abide the 
nominations, help elect the nominees, and thus aid to organize a 
House of Bepresentatives which will really support the Government 
in the war. If the result shall be the election of himself as Speaker, 
let him serve in that position. If not, let him retake his commission 
and return to the army for the benefit of the country. 

This will heal a dangerous schism for him. It will relieve him from 
a dangerous position or a misunderstanding, as I think he is in dan- 
ger of being permanently separated from those with whom only he 
can ever have a real sympathy — the sincere opponents of slavery. 

It will be a mistake if he shall allow the provocations offered him 
by insincere time-servers to drive him from the house of his own 
building. He is young yet. He has abundant talents— -quite enough 
to occupy all his time without devoting any to temper. 

He is rising in military skill and usefulness. His recent appoint- 
ment to the command of a corps, by one so competent to judge as 
General Sherman, proves this. In that line he can serve both the 
country and himself more profitably than he could as a member of 
Congress upon the floor. 

^ The foregoing is what I would say if Prank Blair was my brother 
mstead of yours. 

(Signed) A. Lincoln. 


{Mter some ttnimportant documents, the resignation of General 
Blair was annexed, dated January 1, 1864, and its acceptance by the 
President on J anuary 12tb. Then came the following telegram ) 


Executive Mansion, Washington, D. C., March 15. 


Bientenant-General Grant, Nashville, Tennessee : 


McPherson having been assigned to the command of a 
department, could not General Prank Blair, without difficulty or 
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detriment to the service, be assigned to the command of the corps he 
commanded awhile last autnmn ? 

(Signed) A. Lincoln. 

(Then came some dispatches showing that General Logan was in 
command of that corps, the Fifteenth, and that General Blair was to 
be assigned to the Seventeenth, and General Blair’s request, dated 
April 20th, that he be assigned to the Seventeenth Corps at once. 
Then came the following note: — ) 

Executive Mansion, Washington, April 23, 1864. 

Hon. Secretaey op War : 

My Dear Sir : — ^According to our understanding with Major-General 
Frank P. Blair, at the time he took his seat in Congress, last winter, 
he now asks to withdraw his resignation, then tendered, and be sent 
to the field. Let this be done. Let the order sending him be such 
as shown to-day by the Adjutant-General, only dropping from it the 
names of Maguire and Perkins. 

Yours truly, A. Lincoln. 

(After giving General Blair’s request to withdraw his resignation 
and his appointment to the Seventeenth Corps, the Message closed as 
follows : — ) 

The foregoing constitutes all sought by the resolution, so far as 
remembered or has been found by diligent search. 

May 2, 1864. Abraham Lincoln. 

On April 28tli, the President sent to Congress the fol- 
lowing Message, which sufficiently explains itself : — 

To the Honorable Senate and House of Representatives : 

I have the honor to transmit herewith an address to the President of 
the United States, and through him to both Houses of Congress, on the 
condition of the peoiile of East Tennessee, and asking their attention 
to the necessity for some action on the part of the Government for 
their relief, and which address is presented by the Committee or Organ- 
ization, called ‘ The East Tennessee Relief Association. ” Deeply com- 
miserating the condition of those most loyal people, I am unprepared 
to make any specific recommendation for their relief. The military is 
doing, and will continue to do, the best for them within its power. Their 
address represents that the construction of a direct railroad communi- 
cation between Knoxville and Cincinnati, by way of Central Kentucky, 
would be of great consequence in the present emergency. It may be 
remembered that in my Annual Message of December, 1861, such rail- 
road construction was recommended. I now add that, with the hearty 
concurrence of Congress, I would yet be pleased to construct the road, 
both for the relief of those people and for its continuing military 
importance. Abraham Lincoln. 

Other matters engrossing the attention of Congress, no 
definite action was taken upon the subject thus referred to. 
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A bill was passed on March 2d, restoring the grade of 
Lieutenant-General, and General Grant was appointed by 
the President, with the assent of the Senate, to that office, 
and inyested with the command of the armies of the 
United States. 

The commission was handed by the President to General 
Grant, at the White House, on the 9th of March ; and as 
he gave it, he thus addressed him : — 

General Grant The expression of the nation’s approbation of what 
yon have already done, and its reliance on yon for what remains to do 
in the existing great struggle, is now presented with this commission 
constituting yon Lieutenant-General of the Army of the United States. 

With this high honor, devolves on yon an additional responsibility. 

As the country herein trusts you, so, under God, it will sustain you. 

I scarcely need add, that with what I here speak for the country, goes 
my own hearty personal concurrence. 

General Grant responded as follows : — 

Me. President : — accept this commission, with gratitude for the 
high honor conferred. 

With the aid of the noble armies that have fought on so many fields * 
for our common country, it will be my earnest endeavor not to disap- 
point your expectations. 

I feel the full weight of the responsibilities now devolving on me, 
and I know that if they are met, it will be due to those armies ; and 
above all, to the favor of that Providence which leads both nations 
and men. 

General Grant announced bis assumption of command 
under this appointment by a General Order, issued at 
Nashville on the 17tb of March. 

Towards the close of the year 1863, as the terms of 
service of many of the volunteer forces were about to 
expire, the President issued a proclamation for three 
hundred thousand volunteers. The military successes 
of the season had raised the public courage and inspired 
new confidence in the final issue of the contest for the 
preservation of the Union ; it was believed, therefore, 
that an appeal for volunteers would be responded to with 
alacrity, and save the necessity for a resort to another 
draft. The proclamation was as follows : — 
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A PEOCLAMATION. 

By the President of the United States. 

Whereas, the term of service of part of the voluuteer forces of the 
United States will expire during the coming year ; and, whereas, in 
addition to the men by the present draft, it is deemed expedient to call 
out three hundred thousand volunteers to serve for three years or during 
the war, not, however, exceeding three years: Now, therefore, I, Abra> 
ham Lincoln, President of the United States, and Commander-in-Chief 
of the army and navy thereof, and of the militia of the several States 
■when called into actual service, do issue this my proclamation, calling 
upon the Governors of the different States to raise, and have enlisted 
into the United States service, for the various companies and regi- 
ments in the field from their respective States, the q[uotas of three 
hundred thousand men. 

I further proclaim that all the volunteers thus called out and duly 
enlisted shall receive advance pay, premium, and bounty, as hereto- 
fore communicated to the Governors of States by the War Department 
through the Provost-Marshal General’s office, by special letters. 

I further proclaim that all volunteers received under this call, as 
•well as all others not heretofore credited, shall be duly credited and 
deducted from the quotas established for the next draft. 

I further proclaim that if any State shall fail to raise the quota as- 
signed to it by the War Department under this call, then a draft for 
•fche deficiency in said quota shall be made in said State, or in the dis- 
tricts of said State, for their due proportion of said quota, and the 
said draft shall commence on the 5th day of January, 1864. 

And I further proclaim that nothing in this proclamation shall in- 
terfere with existing orders, or with iahose which may be issued for 
the present draft in the States where it is now in progress, or where 
it has not yet been commenced. 

The quotas of the States and districts will be assigned by the War 
Department through the Provost-Marshal General’s office, due regard 
being had for the men heretofore furnished, whether by volunteering 
or drafting; and the recruiting will be conducted in accordance with 
such instructions as have been or may be issued by that Department. 

In issuing this proclamation, I address myself not only to the Gov- 
ernors of the several States, but also to the good and loyal people there- 
of, invoking them to lend their cheerful, willing, and effective aid to the 
measures thus adopted, with a view to re-enforce our victorious army 
now in the field, and bring our needful military operations to a prosper- 
ous end, thus closing forever the fountains of sedition and civil war. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 
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Done at tlie City of Washington, this 17th day of October, 
1863, and of the independence of the United States the 
[l. s.] eighty-seventh. 

Abeaham Lincoln, 

By the President : 

William H. Sewaed, Becn'etary of State. 

By the act of 1861 for raising troops, a Government 
bounty of one hundred dollars was paid to each volun- 
teer; and this amount had been increased from time to 
time, until each soldier who had already filled his term 
of service was entitled to receive four hundred dollars 
on re-enlisting, and each new volunteer three hundred. 
After the President’s proclamation was issued, enlist- 
ments, especially of men already in the service, proceeded 
with great rapidity, and the amount to be paid for boun- 
ties threatened to be very large. Under these circum- 
stances, Congress adopted an amendment to the enrol- 
ment act, by which the payment of all bounties, except 
those authorized by the act of 1861, was to cease after 
the 5th day of January. Both the Secretary of War 
and the Provost-Marshal General feared that the effect of 
this, when it came to be generally understood, would be 
to check the volunteering, which was then proceeding in 
a very satisfactory manner; and on the 5th of January, 
the day when the prohibition was to take effect, the 
President sent to Congress the following communica- 
tion : — 

Washington, January 5, 1864. 

Gentlemen of the Senate and House of Representatives : 

By a joint resolution of your honorable bodies, approved December 
23, 1863, the paying of bounties to veteran volunteers, as now practised 
by the War Department, is, to the extent of three hundred dollars in 
each case, prohibited after the fifth day of the present month. I trans- 
mit for your consideration a communication from the Secretary of War, 
accompanied by one from the Provost-Marshal General to him, both 
relating to the subject above mentioned. I earnestly recommend that 
this law be so modified as to allow bounties to be paid as they now are 
at least to the ensuing 1st day of February. I am not without anxiety 
lest I appear to be importunate in thus recalling your attention to a 
subject upon which you have so recently acted, and nothing but a 
deep conviction that the public interest demands it could induce me to 
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incur the hazard of being misunderstood on this point. The Execu- 
tive approval was given by me to the resolution mentioned, and it 
is now by closer attention and a fuller knowledge of facts that I feel 
constrained to recommend a reconsideration of the subject. 

A. Lincoln. 

A resolution extending the payment of bounties, in ac- 
cordance with this recommendation, to the first of April, 
was at once reported by the Military Committee of the 
Senate and passed by both Houses of Congress. 

The volunteering, however, did not appear to supply 
men with sufficient rapidity, and on the 1st of February, 
1864, the President made the following order : 

Executive Mansion, February 1, 1864. 

Ordered, that a draft for five hundred thousand men, to serve for 
three years or during the war, be made on the 10th day of March 
next, for the military service of the United States, crediting and de- 
ducting therefrom so many as may have been enlisted or drafted into 
the service prior to the 1st day of March, and not heretofore credited. 

(Signed) Abeaham Lincoln. 

The efifect of this order was not only to stimulate enlist- 
ments, but also to induce a general application of all cred- 
its that could possibly be made, to reduce the quotas of 
the different districts, and many of them, before the time 
came round, were enabled to announce themselves en- 
tirely out of the draft. Partly on this account, doubtless, 
before the 10th of March came the draft was indefinitely 
postponed, and on the 15th of March another order was 
made calling for the additional number of two hundred 
thousand men, '‘in order to supply the force required to 
be drafted for the navy, and to provide an adequate reserve 
force for all contingencies.’’ The various districts were 
required to fill their quotas by the 15th of April, and it 
was announced that where they had not done so, a draft 
would be commenced as soon after that date as practica- 
ble. 

Some persons holding positions as consuls of foreign 
powers having claimed to be exempt from the draft on that 
ground, the following order was made on the subject on 
the 19tli of May, 1864, the immediate occasion of it being 
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sucli a claim on the part of a Mr. Hunt, Consul of Belgium, 
at St. Louis : — 

It is officially announced by the State Department that citizens of 
the United States holding commissions and recognized as Consuls of 
foreign powers, are not by law exempt from military service if drafted : 

Therefore the mere enrolment of a citizen holding a foreign consu- 
late will not be held to vacate his commission, but if he shall be 
drafted his exequatur will be revoked unless he shall have previously 
resigned in order that another consul may be received. 

An exequatur bearing date the 3d day of May, 1858, having been is- 
sued to Charles Hunt, a citizen of the United States, recognizing him 
as a Consul of Belgium for St. Louis, Missouri, and declaring him free 
to exercise and enjoy such functions, powers, and privileges as areal- 
lowed to the consuls of the most favored nations in the United States, 
and the said Hunt having sought to screen himself from his military 
duty to his country, in consequence of thus being invested with the con- 
sular functions of a foreign power in the United States, it is deemed 
advisable that the said Charles Hunt should no longer be permitted to 
continue in the exercise of said functions, powers, and privileges. 

These are therefore to declare that I no longer recognize the said 
Hunt as Consul of Belgium, for St. Louis, Missouri, and will not per- 
mit him to exercise or enjoy any of the functions, powers, or privi- 
leges allowed to consuls of that nation, and that I do hereby wholly 
revoke and annul the said exequatur heretofore given, and do declare 
the same to be absolutely null and void from this day forward. 

In testimony whereof, I have caused these letters to be made patent, 
and the seal of the United States of America to be hereunto affixed. 
Given under my hand at Washington, this 19th day of May, in the 
year of our Lord 1864, and of the independence of the United States 
of America the eighty-eighth. Abkaham Lincoln. 

By the President : 

Wm. H. Sewaed, Secretary of State, 

Recruiting under the order of March 15 tli continued to 
progress, but not with sufficient rapidity. On the 23 d of 
April, the Governors of Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, 
and Ohio tendered to the Government a force of one hun- 
dred thousand men from those States, to serve for one hun- 
dred days. The proposition was accepted, and on recom- 
mendation of the Secretary of War, Congress voted twenty- 
five million dollars to defray the expenses — the resolution 
being passed without debate, and by almost unanimous 
consent. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


motements towards reconstruction. 

State Governments in Louisiana and Arkansas. — Difference op Viewi 

BETWEEN THE PRESIDENT OoNGRESS. TlIE REBELLION AND LaBOR.— ' 

The President on Benevolent Associations. — Advancing Action 

CONCERING THE NeGRO Rac'e. — FrKE StaTE CONSTITUTIONS. 

The proclamation which accompanied the Annual Mes- 
sage of the President for 1864 embodied the first sugges- 
tions of the Administration on the important subject of re- 
constructing the Governments of those States which had 
joined in the secession movement. The matter had been 
canvassed somewhat extensively by the public press, and 
by prominent politicians, in anticipation of the overthrow 
of the rebellion, and the view taken of the subject liad 
been determined, to a very considerable extent, by the 
sentiments and opinions of the different parties as to the 
object and purpose of the war. The supporters of the 
Administration did not all hold precisely the same ground 
on this subject. As has already been seen, in the debates 
of the Congress of 1862-3, a considerable number of the 
friends of the Government, in both houses, maintained 
that, by the act of secession, the revolted States had put 
themselves outside the pale of the Constitution, and were 
henceforth to be regarded and treated, not as mem hers of 
the Union, but as alien enemies : * — that their State organ 

* President Lincoln’s view of this position is stated in the following note ad- 
dressed by him to the publishers of the North AirK^rican Review, which contained 
an article upon his policy of administration : — 


LLvecutive Mansio.v. Washington, Jamiaru Id. lSd4. 
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izations and State boundaries bad been expunged by then 
OTVTi act ; and that they were to be readmitted to the 
jurisdiction of the Constitution, and to the privileges of 
the Union, only upon such terms and coiiditions as the 
Federal G-overnment of the loyal States might prescribe. 
On the other hand, it was held that the acts of secession, 
passed by the several State Governments, were absolutely 
null and void, and that while the persons who passed 
them, and those who aided in giving them effect, by 
talrhig up arms against the United States, had rendered 
themselves liable individually to the penalties of treason, 
they had not, in any respect, changed the relations of 
their States, as such, to the Federal Government. The 
governments of those States had been for a time sub- 
verted ; but they might at any time be re-established upon 
a republican basis, under the authority and protection of 
the United States. The proclamation proceeded, in the 
main, upon the latter theory. The President had the 
power, under the Constitution, and by specific legislation 
of Congress, to grant pardons npon such conditions as he 
might deem expedient. In the exercise of this power, 
President Lincoln released from legal penalties and re- 
stored to the rights of citizenship all, in each State, with 

dent’s Policy’ wii’ be of value to the country. I fear I am not worthy of all which is therein 
kindly said of me personally. 

“The sentence of twelve lines, commencing at the top of page 252,1 could wish to be not 
exactly what it is. In what is there expressed, the writer has not correctly understood me. I 
have never had a theory that secession could absolve States or people from their obligations. 
Precisely the contrary is asserted in the inaugural address; and it was because of ray belief in 
the continuation of those obligations that I was puzzled, for a time, as to denying the legal 
rights of those citizens who remained individually innocei-.t of treason or rebellion. But 1 mean 
IK) more now than to merely call attention to this point. 

“Tours respectfully, 

“A. Lincoln.” 

The sentence referred to by Mr. Lincoln is as follows 

** Even so long ago as when Mr. Lincoln, not yet convinced of the danger and magnitude of 
the crisis, was endeavoring to persuade himeelf of Union majorities at the South and carry on 
* war that was half peace, in the hope of a x»eace that would havo been all war. while he was 
still enforcing the Fugitive Slave law, under some theory that sccc.s.sion. however it might ah 
solve States from their obligations, could not escheat them of tludr claimB under the Constitu- 
tion, and that slaveholders in rebellion l/nd alone, among mr rtals, the privilege of having their 
«ake and eating it at the same time, — the enen.ies of free government were striving to persuada 
the people that the war was an abolition crusnle. To r. bel without renson was iworhuined as 
of the rights of man, while it wag caieful.T kept o:A of sigh* ;haf to si ppres.>^ r^belUoa b 
tho first duty of government” 
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certain specified exceptions, who shonld take and abide 
by a prescribed oath ; and then he proclaimed his pur 
pose to recognize them, as the citizens of such State, and 
as alone competent to organize and carry on the local 
government ; and he pledged the power of the G-eneral 
Government to protect such republican State Governments 
as they might establish, “against invasion, and against 
aomestic violence.” By way of precaution against a 
usurpation of power by strangers, he insisted on the same 
qualifications for voting as had been required by the con- 
stitution and laws of the State previous to secession * 
and to provide against usurpation of power by an insig- 
nificant minority, he also required that the new govern 
ment should be elected by at least one-tenth as manj( 
voters as had voted in the State at the Presidential elec- 
tion of 1860. In the oath which he imposed as essential 
to citizenship, the President required a pledge to sustain 
the Constitution of the United States, the laws of Con 
gress, and the Executive proclamations and acts on th? 
subject of slavery, so long and so far as the same should 
not be declared invalid and of no binding obligation by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. These were the 
foundations of the broad and substantial basis laid by the 
President for the restoration of the Union, and the re-es- 
tablishment of loyal republican governments in the sev 
eral seceded States. 

Various indications in the Southern States had satisfied 
the President that the time had come when the work of re- 
construction might safely and wisely be thus commenced. 
In Tennessee, where the rebels had never maintained any 
permanent foothold, but where the Government at Wash- 
ington had found it necessary to commit the local author - 
ity to Andrew Johnson, as Provisional Governor, there 
had been a very strong party in favor of restoring the 
State to its former position as a member of the Federal 
Union. But in Louisiana the movements in the same 
direction had been earlier and more decided than in any 
other Southern State. The occupation of New Orleans 
by the National forces, and the advent of General Butler 
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as commander of that Military Department, on the 1st of 
May, 1862, speedily satisfied a very considerable portion 
of the inhabitants, who had property at stake in the city 
and State, that the rebel authority could never be restored . 

There were, however, even among professed Unionists, 
many who devoted their time and energy rather to carp- 
ing at the measures which the Government felt itself 
called upon to pursue, and to the promotion and adoption 
of their individual views, than to cordial co-operation with 
the President in his efforts to re-establish the forms of 
civil government upon a proper basis. It was in answer 
to such a complaint that the President wrote the follow- 
ing 1 i' ter ; — 

Washinoton, D. C., July 28, 1868. 

OuTHBEET Bullitt, Esq., New Orleans, La. : 

SiK : — The copy of a letter addressed to yourself by Mr. Thomas J. .Du- 
rant has been shown to me. The writer appears to be an able, a dispassion- 
ate, and an entirely sincere man. Tlie first part of the letter is devoted 
to an effort to show that the secession ordinance of Louisiana was adopted 
against the will of the majority of the people. This is probalily true, and 
in that fact may be found some instruction. Why did tliey allow the or- 
dinance to go into effect? Why did they not exert thoinselves? Why 
stand passive and allow themselves to be trodden down a minority? 
Why did they not hold popular meetings, and have a convention of their 
own to express and enforce the true sentiments of the State? If })re-or- 
ganization was against them, then why not do this now that the United 
States army is present to protect tliein ? The paralyzer — the dead palsy 
—of the Government in the whole struggle is, that this class of men will 
do nothing for the Government — nothing for themselves, except demand- 
ing that the Government shall not strike its enemies, lest they he sir ick 
by accident. 

Mr. Durant complains that, in various way*, the relation of master and 
slave is disturbed by the presence of our army ; and he considers it par- 
ticularly vexatious that this, ill part, is done under cover of an act of Con- 
gress, while constitutional guarantees are superseded on the plea of mili- 
tary necessity. The truth is, that what is done and omitted about slaves 
is done and omitted on the same military necessity. It is a military neces 
sity to have men and money ; and we cannot get either, in sufficient num- 
bers or amounts, if we keep from or drive from our lines slaves coming to 
them. 

Mr. Durant cannot be ignorant of the pressure in this direction, nor of 
my efforts to hold it within bounds, till he, and such as lie, shall have time 
to help themselves. 
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I am not posted to speak nnderstandingly on the public regnlationi’ of 
which Mr. Durant complains. If experience sho’W's any of them tc be 
wrong, let them he set right. I think I can perceive in the freedom of 
trade which Mr. Durant urges, that he would relieve both friends and 
enemies from the pressure of the blockade. By this he would serve the 
enemy more eifectively than the enemy is able to serve himself. 

I do not say or believe that to serve the enemy is the purpose of Mf. 
Durant, or that he is conscious of any purposes other than national and 
patriotic ones. Still, if there were a class of men who, having no choice 
of sides in the contest, were anxious only to have quiet and comfort tor 
themselves while it rages, and to fall in with the victorious side at the 
end of it, without loss to themselves, their advice as to the mode of con- 
ducting the contest would be precisely such as his. 

He speaks of no duty, apparently thinks of none, resting upon Dnion 
men. He even thinks it injurious to the Union cause that they should be 
restrained in- trade and passage, without taking sides. They are to touch 
neither a sail nor a pump — ^live merely passengers dead-heads” at that) 
— to be carried snug and dry throughout the storm and safely landed right 
side up. Nay, more — even a mutineer is to go untouched, lest these sacred 
passengers receive an accidental wound. 

Of course, the rebellion will never be suppressed in Louisiana, if the 
professed Union men there will neither help to do it, nor permit the Gov- 
ernment to do it without their help. 

Now, I think the true remedy is very different from what is suggested 
by Mr. Durant. It does not lie in rounding the rough angles of the war, 
but in removing the necessity for the war. The people of Louisiana, who 
.wish protection to person and property, have but to reach forth their 
hands and take it. Let them in good faith reinaugiirate the national an 
thority and set up a State Government conforming thereto under the Con- 
stitution. They know how to do it, and can have the protection of the 
army while doing it. The army will be withdrawn so soon as such Gov- 
ernment can dispense with its presence, and the people of the State can 
then, upon the old terms, govern themselves to their own liking. This is 
very simple and easy. 

If they will not do this, if they prefer to hazard all for the sake of 
dest”oying the Government, it is for them to consider whether it is prob- 
able 1 will surrender the Government to save them from losing all. If 
they decline what I suggest, you will scarcely need to ask what I will 
do. 

What would you do in my position? Would you drop the war where it 
is, or would you prosecute it in future with elder-stalk squirts, charged 
with rose-water? Would you deal lighter blows rather than heavier 
ones? Would you give up the contest leaving every available means un- 
applied ? 

I am in no boastful mood. I shall not do more than I can, but I shall 
do all I can to save the Government, which is uiv sworn duty as well as 
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my personal inclination. I shall do nothing in malice. What I deal with 
ia too vast for malicious dealing. Yours very truly, 

A. Lixooln, 

As time went on, however, the disposition of the citizens 
to exert themselves for the re-establishment of former 
civil relations increased, and preparations were accord- 
ingly made to hold an election in the fall of that year for 
members of the Congress of the United States. General 
Shepley had been appointed Military Governor of the 
State, and to him the President, in November, addressed 
the following letter on that subject 

ExEctrTivB Mansion, Washington, Notetnb&r 21, 1862. 
DeaeSir:— Dr. Kennedy, bearer of this, has some apprehension that 
Federal officers, not citizens of Louisiana, may be set up as candidates for 
Congress in that State. In my view there could be no possible object in 
such an election. We do not particularly need members of Congress from 
those States to enable us to get along with legislation here. What we do 
want is the conclusive evidence that respectable citizens of Louisiana are 
willing to be members of Congress and to swear support to the Constitu- 
tion, and that other respectable citizens there are willing to vote for them 
and send them. To send a parcel of Northern men here as representa- 
tives, elected, as would be understood (and perhaps really so), at the point 
of the bayonet, would be disgraceful and outrageous ; and were I a mem- 
ber of Congress here, I would vote against admitting any sueh man to a 
seat. Yours, very truly, 

A. Lincoln. 

Hon. Q-. F. Shepley. 

'The election was held, and Messrs. Flanders and Hahn 
were chosen and admitted to their seats at the ensuing 
session, as has been already seen. 

On the 23d of May, 1863, the various Union associations 
of New Orleans applied to the Military G-overnor of the 
State for anthority to call a convention of the loyal citi- 
zens of Louisiana, for the purpose of framing a new State 
Constitution, and of re-establishing civil government 
under the Constitution of the United States. What they 
especially desired of him was that he should order a regis- 
tration of the loyal voters of the State, and appoint com- 
missioners of registration in each parish to register the 
names of all citizens who should take the oath of alle- 
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giance to the Constitiition of tlie Umted States, and repu- 
diate allegiance to the rebel Confederacy. G-eneral Sbep- 
ley, in reply, recognized fully the great importance of the 
proposed movement, but thought it of the utmost conse- 
quence that it should proceed as the spontaneous act of 
the people of the State, -without the slightest appearance 
or suspicion of having been in any degree the result of 
military dictation. He consented to provide for the regis- 
tration of such voters as might voluntarily come forward 
for the purpose of being enrolled, but deferred action 
upon the other points submitted to him until he could re- 
ceive definite instructions on the subject from the Grovern- 
ment at Washington. 

In June, a committee of planters, recognizing the pro- 
priety of some movement for the re-establishment of civil 
authority in the State, and not concurring in the policy of 
those who proposed to form a new constitution, applied 
to the President, asking him to grant a full recognition of 
the rights of the State as they existed before the act of 
secession, so that they might return to their allegiance 
under the old Constitution of the State, and that he would 
order an election for State officers, to be held on the 1st 
Monday of November. 

To this application the President made the following 
reply 

ExEOtTTivB Mansion, Washington J\in& 19, 1S68. 

Gentlemen: — Since receiving your letter, reliable infonnatlon has 
reached me that a respectable portion of tlie Louisiana people desire to 
anienl their State Constitution, and contemplate holding a convention for 
that object. The fact alone, it seems to me, is sufficient reason why tlie 
General Government should not give the committee the authority you 
»eek to act under the existing vState Constitution. I may add. that while 
I do not perceive how such a committee could facilitate our military opera- 
tions in Louisiana, I really apprehend it might be so used as to embarrass 
them. 

As to an election to be held in November, there is abundant time with- 
out any order or proclamation from me just now. The people of Louisi- 
apa shall not lack an opportunity for a fair election for both Federal and 
St^^te oflBcers by want of any thing within my power to give them. 

Your obedient servant. 


A. TuNniinsr. 
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After the appearance of the President’s proclamation, 
the movement towards reconstruction in Louisiana as- 
sumed greater consistency, and was carried forward with 
greater steadiness and strength. On the 8th of January 
a very large Free State Convention was held at Neiv 
Orleans, at which resolutions were adopted indorsing all 
the acts and proclamations of the President, and urging 
the immediate adoption of measures for the restoration of 
the State to its old place in the Union. On the 11th, Gen 
eral Banks issued a proclamation, appointing an election 
for State officers on the 22d of February, who were to he 
installed on the 4th of March, and another election for 
delegates to a convention to revise the Constitution of the 
State on the first Monday in April. The old Constitution 
and laws of Louisiana were to he observed, except so far 
as they relate to slavery, “which,” said General Banks, 
“ being inconsistent with the present condition of public 
affairs, and plainly inapplicable to any class of persons 
within the limits of the State, must be suspended, and 
they are now declared inoperative and void.” The oath 
of allegiance required by the President in his proclama- 
tion, with the condition affixed to the elective franchise 
by the Constitution of Louisiana, was prescribed as con 
stituting the qualifications of voters. 

Under this order, parties were organized for the elec, 
tion of State officers. The friends of the National Gov 
ernment were divided, and two candidates were put in 
nomination for Governor, Hon. Michael Hahn being the 
regular nominee, and representing the supporters of the 
policy of the President, and Hon. B. F. Flanders being 
put in nomination by those who desired a more radical 
policy than the President had proposed. Both took very 
decided ground against the continued existence of slavery 
within the State. Hon. C. E.oselius was nominated by 
that portion of the people who concurred in the wish for 
the return of Louisiana to the Union, and were willing to 
take the oath of allegiance prescribed by the President, 
but who nevertheless disapproved of the general policy 
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very. Th.e election resulted in the election of Mr. 
Hahn. 

The following letter was written hy Mr. Lincoln to 
congratulate him on his election : — 

Executive Mansion, Washington, Ma/roh 18, 1864. 

Hon. Michael Hahn-: 

My Dear Sir : — I congratulate you on having fixed your name in history 
as the first Free-State Governor of Louisiana. iHow you are about to have a 
convention, which, among other things, will probably define the elective 
franchise. I barely suggest, for your private consideration, whether some 
of the colored people may not be let in, as, for instance,, the very intelli- 
gent, and especially those who have fought gallantly in our ranks. They 
would probably help, in some trying time to come, to keep the jewel of 
liberty in the family of freedom. But this is only a suggestion, not to the 
public, but to you alone. Truly yours, 

A. Lincoln. 

Mr. Halm was inangiirated as Groyernor on the 4tli of 
March. On the 15th he was clothed with the powers 
preyionsly exercised hy G-eneral Banks, as military gov- 
ernor, hy the following order from the President : — 

Executive Mansion, Washington, March 15, 1864. 
His Excellency Michael Hahn, Governor of Louisiana : 

Until further orders, you are hereby invested with the powers exercised 
hitherto by the military governor of Louisiana. 

Yours truly, 

Abe AH AM Lincoln. 

On March. 16th, Governor Hahn issued a proclamation, 
notifying the electors of the State of the election for del- 
egates to the convention previously ordered hy General 
Banks. 

The party which elected Governor Hahn succeeded also 
in electing a large majority of the delegates to the con- 
vention, which met in New Orleans on the 6th of April. 
On the 11th of May it adopted, hy a vote of seventy to six- 
teen, a clause of the new Constitution, hy which slavery 
was forever abolished in the State. The Constitution was 
adopted on the 5th of September, hy avote of six thousand 
eight hundred and thirty- six to one thousand five hun- 
dred and sixty-six. 

Great umbrage was taken at these proceedings hy some 
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of the best friends of the cause, as if there had been an 
unauthorized and unjustifiable interference on the part of 
the President, so that this Constitution and this State 
Goyernment, though nominally the work of the people, 
were in reality only his. That this was a mistake, the 
following letter, written in August, 1863, is suJEcient 
proof : — 

ExEOirrm Majisiok, WAsnnfGTOKr, August 5, 1868. 

Mt deae General Banks : 

While I very well know what I would be glad for Louisiana to do, it 
IS quite a different thing for me to assume direction of the matter. I 
would be glad for her to make a new Constitution, recognizing the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation, and adopting emancipation in those parts of the 
State to which the proclamation does not apply. And 'while she is at it, 
I think it would not be objectionable for her to adopt sonie practical sys- 
tem by 'which the two races could gradually live themselves out of their 
old relation to each other, and both come out better prepared for the 
new. Education for young blacks should be included in the plan. After 
all, the power or element of “ contract ” may be sufficient for this proba- 
tionary period, and by its simplicity and flexibility may be the better. 

As an anti-slavery man, I have a motive to desire emancipation which 
pro-slavery men do not have ; but even they have strong enough reason 
to thus place themselves again under the shield of the Union, and to thus 
perpetually hedge against the recurrence of the scenes through which we 
are now passing. 

Governor Shepley has informed me that Mr. Durant is now taking a 
registry, with a vie'w to the election of a Constitutional Convention in 
Louisiana. This, to me, appears proper. If such convention were to 
ask my views, I could present little else than what I now say to you. I 
think the thing should be pushed forward, so that, if possible, its mature 
work may reach here by the meeting of Congress. 

For my o'wn part, I think I shall not, in any event, retract the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation; nor, as Executive, ever return to slavery any 
person who is free by the terms of that proclamation, or by any of the 
acts of Congress. 

If Louisiana shall send members to Congress, their admission to seats 
will depend, as you know, upon the respective Houses, and not upon the 
President. ♦ * ♦ ♦ 

Yours, very truly, 

(Signed) A. Lincoln. 

In Arkansas, where a decided Union feeling bad exist- 
ed from tbe outbreak of tbe rebellion, the appearance of 
the proclamation was the signal for a movement to bring 
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the State "back into the Union. On the 20th of January, 
a delegation of citizens from that State had an interview 
with the President, in which they urged the adoption of 
certain measures for the re-estahlishment of a legal State 
Government, and especially the ordering of an election for 
Governor. In consequence of this application, and in 
substantial compliance with their request, the President 
wrote the following letter to General Steele, who com- 
manded in that Department : — 

ExEorTTVB Mansion, Washington, January 20, 1S64. 

Major-General Steele: 

Sundry citizens of the State of Arkansas petition me that an election 
may be held in that State, at which to elect a Governor; that it be as- 
sumed at that election, and thenceforward, that the constitution and laws 
of the State, as before the rebellion, are in full force, except that the con- 
stitution is so modified as to declare that there shall be neither slavery 
nor involuntary servitude, except in the punishment of crimes whereof 
the party shall have been duly convicted ; that the General Assembly may 
make such provisions for the freed people as shall recognize and declare 
their permanent freedom, and provide for their education, and which may 
yet be construed as a temporary arrangement suitable to their condition 
as a laboring, landless, and homeless class; that said election shall be 
held on the 28th of March, 1864, at all the usual places of the State, or all 
such as voters may attend for that purpose ; that the voters attending at 
eight o’clock in the morning of said day may choose judges and clerks of 
election for such purpose ; that all persons qualified by said constitution 
and laws, and taking the oath presented in the President’s proclamation 
of December 8, 1863, either before or at the election, and none others, 
may be voters; that each set of judges and clerks may make returns di- 
rectly to you on or before the — th day of next ; that in all other 

respects said election may be conducted according to said constitution 
and laws ; that on receipt of said returns, when five thousand four hun- 
dred and six votes shall have been cast, you can receive said votes, ana 
ascertain all who shall thereby appear to have been elected ; that on the 

— th day of next, all persons so appearing to have been elected, 

who shall appear before you at Little Rock, and take the oath, to be by 
you severally administered, to support the Constitution of the United 
States and said modified Constitution of the State of Arkansas, may 
be declared by you qualified and empowered to enter immediately 
upon the duties of the offices to which they shall have been respectively 
elected. 

You will please order an election to take place on the 28th of March, 
1864, and returns to be made in fifteen days thereafter. 


A. Linoolbt. 
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Upon tlie return of tlie delegation to Arkansas, tliey 
issued an address to tlie people of the State, urging tliem 
to avail themselves of the opportunity thus atforded for 
restoring their State to its old prosperity, and assuring 
them, from personal observation, that the people of the 
Northern States ivould most cordially welcome their 
return to the Union. Meantime, a convention had as 
semhled at Little Rock, composed of delegates elected 
without any formality, and not under the authority of the 
General Government, and proceeded to form a new State 
Constitution, and to fix a day for an election. 

Upon being informed of this, the President seems to 
have sent orders to General Steele to help on this move- 
ment, and he telegraphed to the Provisional Government 
as follows : — 


Washington, February 6, 1S64. 

J. Muepht : 

My order to General Steele, about an election, was made in Ignorance 
of the action your convention had taken or would take. A subsequent 
letter directs General Steele to aid you on your own plan, and not to 
thwart or hinder you. Show this to him. 

A. Lincoln. 

He also wrote the following letter to one of the most 
prominent citizens : — 

To William Fishback : 

When I fixed a plan for an election in Arkansas, I did it in ignorance 
that your convention was at the same work. Since I learned the latter 
fact, I have been constantly trying to yield my plan to theirs. I have 
sent two letters to General Steele, and three or four dispatches to you and 
others, saying that he (General Steele) must be master, but that it will 
probably be best for him to keep the convention on its own plan. Some 
single mind must be master, else there will be no agreement on any thing ; 
and General Steele, commanding the military and being on the ground, 
is the best man to be that master. Even now citizens are telegraphing 
me to postpone the election to a later day than either fixed by the con- 
vention or me. This discord must be silenced. 

A. Lincoln. 

The dispatches to General Steele reached him both 
together, and only a few days before the day fixed by 
the convention for the election. All that he did, there- 
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tore, was to issue a proclamation calling e. r the people to 
come out and vote at the ensuing election. 

The convention framed a constitution a\! dishing sla- 
very, which was subsequently adopted by a large major 
ity of the people. 

It also provided for the election of State officers on the 
day appointed for the vote upon the constitution; and 
the legislature chosen at that election elected two gentle- 
men, Messrs. Fishback and Baxter, as United States 
Senators, and also Eepresentatives. These gentlemen 
presented their credentials at Washington, whereupon Mr. 
Sumner offered the following resolution in the Senate : — 

Resohed^ That a State pretending to secede from the Union and bat- 
tling against the General Government to maintain that position, must be 
regarded as a rebel State, subject to military occupation, and without 
representation on this floor, until it has been readmitted by a vote of both 
Houses of Congress; and the Senate will decline to en^ortain any appli- 
cation from any such rebel State until after such a vot? <rf both Houses. 

The whole matter was referred to the Judh.'iary Com- 
mittee, who, without adopting the yiews of Mr Sumner’s 
resolution, reported on the 27th of June that on l\\e facts it 
did not appear that the rebellion was so far suppressed in 
Arkansas as to entitle the State to representation in Con- 
gress, and that therefore Messrs. Fishback and .'liaxter 
were not entitled to seats as Senators from the Slr.te of 
Arkansas. And the Senate on the next day adopted their 
report by a vote of twenty-seven to six. 

Tn the House, meanwhile, the Committee on Electionn, to 
whom the application of the Arkansas members had \\^en 
referred, reported to postpone their admission until a co-u- 
mission could be sent to inquire into and report the facts 
of the election, and to create a commission for the exami- 
nation of all such cases. This proposition was, lioweve;^'^ 
laid on the table, and the members were not admittec . 
This action put to rest all question of the representation 
of the State in Congress till the next session. 

The cause of the rejection of these Senators and Eepre 
sentatives was, that a majority in Congress had not agreed 
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with the President in reference to the plan of reconstruc- 
tion which he proposed. A bill for the reconstruction of 
the States was introduced into the Senate, and finally 
passed both Houses on the last day of the session. It 
provided that the President should appoint, for each ol 
the States declared in rebellion, a Provisional Grovernor, 
who should be charged with the civil administration of 
the State until a State G-overnment should be organized, and 
such other civil officers as were necessary for the civil ad- 
ministration of the State ; that as soon as military resist- 
ance to the United States should be suppressed and the 
people had sufficiently returned to their obedience, the 
Governor should make an enrolment of the white male 
citizens, specifying which of them had taken the oath to 
support the Constitution of the United States, and if those 
who had taken it were a majority of the persons enrolled, 
he should order an election for delegates to a Constitu- 
tional Convention, to be elected by the loyal white male 
citizens of the United States aged twenty-one years and 
resident in the district for which they voted, or absent in 
the army of the United States, and who had taken the oath 
of allegiance prescribed by the act of Congress of July 2, 
1862; that this convention should declare, on behalf of 
the people of the State, their submission to the Constitution 
and laws of the United States, and adopt the following 
provisions, prescribed by Congress in the execution of 
its constitutional duty to guarantee to every State a re- 
publican form of government, viz.; — 

First . — No person who has held or exercised any ofBce, civil or mili- 
tary, except offices merely ministerial and military offices below the grade 
of colonel, State or Confederate, under the usurping power, shall vote- 
for or be a member of the Legislature or Governor. 

Second . — Involuntary servitude is forever prohibited, and the freedom 
of all persons is forever guaranteed in the State. 

Third . — No debt. State or Confederate, created by or under the sanc- 
tion of the usurping power, shall be recognized or paid by the State. 

The bill further provided that when a constitution 
containing these provisions should have been framed by 
the convention and adopted by the popular vote, the 
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Governor should certify that fact to the President, who, 
after obtaining the assent of Congress, sliould recognize 
this Government so established as the Government of tlie 
State, and from that date senators and representatives and 
electors for President and Vice-President should be elected 
in the State. Further provisions were made for the dis* 
solution of the convention in case it should refuse to frame 
a constitution containing the above provisions, and the 
calling of mnother convention by order of the President 
whenever he should have reason to believe that the ma- 
jority were willing to adopt them ; and also for the civil 
adimnistration of the State in the mean time, and the aboli- 
tion of slavery and the disfranchisement of rebel officers. 

This bill thus passed by Congress was presented to the 
President just before the close of the session, but was not 
signed by him. The reasons for his refusal to sign it he 
afterwards thought fit to make known, which he did by 
the following proclamation : — 

Whereas^ at the late session, Congress passed a bill to guarantee to 
certain States whose Governments have been usurped or overthrown, a 
republican form of government, a copy of which is hereunto annexed. 
And, 

Whereas, the said bill was presented to the President of the United 
States for his approval, less than one hour before the sine die adjourn- 
ment of said session, and was not signed by him. And, 

Whereas, the said bill contains, among other things, a plan for restoring 
the States in rebellion to their proper practical relation in the Union, which 
plan expressed the sense of Congress upon that subject, and which plan 
it is now thought fit to lay before the people for their consideration : 

Now, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the United States, do 
proclaim, declare, and make known that while I am, as I was in December 
Last, when by proclamation I propounded a plan for restoration, unpre- 
pared by a formal approval of this bill to be inflexibly committed to any 
single plan of restoration, and while I am also unprepared to declare that 
the Free State Constitutions and Governments already adopted and in- 
stalled in Arkansas and Louisiana, shall be set aside and held for naught, 
thereby repelling and discouraging the loyal citizens who have set up the 
same as to further effort, or to declare a constitutional competency in 
Congress to abolish slavery in the States, but am at the same time sin- 
cerely hoping and expecting that a constitutional amendment abolishing 
slavery throughout the mation may be adopted : nevertheless, I am fuLy 
satisfied with th3 system for restoration contained in the bill, as one very 
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proper for the loyal people of any State choosing to adopt it, and that I 
am, and at all times shol- be, prepared to give the Executive aid and assist- 
ance to any such people, so soon as the military resistance to the Unit{5d 
States shall have been suppressed in any such State, and the people 
thereof shall have sufficiently returned to their obedience to the Const i 
tution and the laws of the United States — in which cases Military Gov-* 
ernors will be appointed, with directions to proceed according to the bill. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington, this eighth day of July, in the 
[l. s.] year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty-four, and 
of the independence of the United States the eighty-ninth. 

Abraham Linoolh. 

By the President : 

Wm. H. Seward, Secretary of State, 


The relations of the war carried on to maintain the repub- 
lican government of the United States, against the efforts 
of the slaveholding oligarchy for its overthrow, to the 
general interests of labor, from time to time enlisted a 
good deal of the thoughts of the President and elicited 
from him expressions of his own sentiments on the sub^ 
ject On the 31st of December, 1863, a very large meet* 
ing of workingmen was held at Manchester, England, to 
express their opinion in regard to the war in the United 
States. At that meeting an address to President Lincoln 
was adopted, expressing the kindest sentiments towards 
this country, and declaring that, since it had become evi- 
dent that the destruction of slavery was involved in the 
overthrow of the rebellion, their sympathies had been 
thoroughly and heartily with the Government of the 
United States in the prosecution of the war. This ad- 
dress was forwarded to the President through the Amer- 
ican Minister in London, and elicited the following re- 
ply:— 

Executive Mansion, Wasuington, January 19, 1868. 

To tJie Worhingmen of Manchester : 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of the address and reso- 
lutions which you sent me on the eve of the new year. When I came, 
on the 4th of March, 18G1, through a free and constitutional election, tu 
preside in the GovAninieiit of the United States, the country was found 
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at the verge of civil war. Whatever might have been the cause, of 
whosesoever the fault, one duty, paramount to all others, was befcie me, 
namely, to maintain and preserve at once the Constitution and the integ- 
rity of the Federal Kepublic. A conscientious purpose to perform this 
duty is the key to all the measures of administration which have been, 
and to all which will hereafter be pursued. Under our frame of govern- 
ment and my official oatli, I could not depart from this purpose if I 
would. It is not always in the power of Governments to enlarge or re 
strict the scope of moral results which follow the policies tliat tliej 
may deem it necessary, for the public safety, from time to time ta 
adopt. 

I have understood well that the duty of self-preservation rests solely 
with the American people. But I have at the same time been aware 
that favor or disfavor of foreign nations might have a material influence 
in enlarging or prolonging the struggle with disloyal men in which th^ 
country is engaged. A fair examination of history has served to author- 
ize a belief that the past actions and influences of the United States were 
generally regarded as having been beneficial towards mankind. I have, 
therefore, reckoned upon the forbearance of nations. Circumstances— 
to some of which you kindly allude — induced me especially to expect tha^ 
if justice and good faith should be practised by the United States, they 
would encounter no hostile influence on the part of Great Britain. It is 
now a pleasant duty to acknowledge the demonstration you have given 
of your desire that a spirit of amity and peace towards this country may 
prevail in the councils of your Queen, who is respected and esteemed in 
your own country only more than she is by the kindred nation which has 
its home on this side of the Atlantic. 

I know and deeply deplore the sufferings which the workingmen at 
Manchester, and in all Europe, are called to endure in this crisis. It has 
been often and studiously represented that the attempt to overthrow this 
Government, which was built upon the foundation of human rights, and 
to substitute for it one which should rest exclusively on the basis of hu- 
man slavery, was likely to obtain the favor of Europe. Tlirough the 
action of our disloyal citizens, the workingmen of Europe have been 
subjected to severe trials, for the purpose of forcing their sanction to tliat 
attempt. Under the circumstances, 1 cannot but regard your decisive 
utterances upon the question as an instance of sublime Christian heroism, 
which has not been surpassed in any age or in any country. It is indeed 
an energetic and reinspiring assurance of the inherent power of truth, 
and of the ultimate and universal triumph of justice, humanity, and free- 
dom. I do not doubt that the sentiments you have expressed will be 
sustained by your great nation ; and on the other hand, I have no hesita- 
tion in assuring you that they will excite admiration, esteem, and the 
most reciprocal feelings of friendship among the American people. I 
hail this interchange of sentiment, therefore, as an augury that whatever 
else may happen, whatever misfortune may befall your country or my 
32 
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OWE, the peace and vriendsliip which now exist between the two nations 
will be, as it shall he my desire to make them, perpetual. 

Abea.ham Lincoln. 

Tlie tvorkingmen of London held a similar meeting at 
about the same time, and took substantially the same 
action. The President made the following response to 
their address : — 


Executive Mansion, February 2, 1868. 

To Ihc Workingmen of London : 

I have received the New Year’s Address which you have sent me, with 
a sincere appreciation of the exalted and humane sentiments by which it 
was inspired. 

As these sentiments are manifestly the enduring support of the free 
institutions of England, so I am sure also that they constitute the only 
reliable basis for free institutions throughout the world. 

The resources, advantages, and powers of the American people are 
ver^ great, and they have consequently succeeded to equally great respon- 
sibilities. It seems to have devolved npon them to test whether a go'^ 
2rinnent established cn the principles of human freedom can be main 
tuined against an effort to build one upon the exclusive foundation of 
human bondage. They will rejoice with me in the new evidences which 
your proceedings furnish, that the magnanimity they are exhibiting is 
justly estimated by the true friends of freedom and humanity in foreign 
countries. 

Accept my best wishes for your individual welfare, and for the welfare 
and happiness of the whole British people. 

Abe AH AM Lincoln. 

On the 21st of March, 1864, a committee from the Work- 
ingmen’s Association of the City of New York waited 
upon the President and delivered an address, stating the 
general objects and purposes of the Association, and re- 
questing that he would allow his name to be enrolled 
among its honorary members. To this address the Pres- 
ident made the following reply : — 

Gentlemen or the Committee: — The honorary membership in your 
association, as generously tendered, is gratefully accepted. 

You comprehend, as your address shows, that the existing rebellion 
means more and tends to do more than the perjietuation of Afi-ican sla- 
very — that it is, in fact, a war upon the riglit.s of all working people. 
Partly to show that this view has not escaped lay attention, and parti; 
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that I cannot better express myself, I read a passage from the message to 
Congress in December, 1861 : — 

“It continues to develop that the insurrection is largely, if not ex- 
clusively, a war upon the first principle of popular government, the rights 
of the people. Conclusive evidence of this is found in the most grave 
and maturely considered public documents, as well as in the general tone 
of the insurgents. In those documents we find the abridgment of the 
existing right of suffrage, and the denial to the people of all right to par- 
ticipate in the selection of public oflicers, except the legislative, boldly 
advocated, with labored argument to prove that large control of the 
people in government is the source of all political evil. Monarchy itself 
is sometimes hinted at as a possible refuge from the power of the people 

“ In my present position I could scarcely be justified were I to omi 
raising a warning voice against this approach of returning despotism. 

“It is not needed, nor fitting here, that a general argument should be 
made in favor of popular institutions; but there is one point, with its 
connections, not so hackneyed as most others, to which I ask a brief at- 
tention. It is the effort to place capital on an equal footing, if not above 
in the structure of government. It is assumed that labor is avail- 
able only in connection with capital ; that nobody labors unless some- 
body else, owning capital, somehow by the use of it induces him to labor 
This assumed, it is next considered whether it is best that capital s lall 
hire laborers, and thus induce them to work by their own consent, or i'ny 
them, and drive them to it without their consent. Having proceeded so 
far, it is naturally concluded that all laborers are either hired laborers, or 
what we call slaves. And, further, it is assumed that whoever is once a 
hired laborer, is fixed in that condition for life. How there is no such 
relation between capital and labor as assumed, nor is there any such 
thing as a free man being fixed for life in the condition of a hired laborer. 
Both these assumptions are false, and all inferences from them are 
groundless. 

“Labor is prior to, and independent of, capital. Capital is only the 
fruit of labor, and could never have existed if labor had not first existed. 
Labor is the superior of capital, and deserves much the higher considera- 
tion. Capital has its rights, which are as worthy of protection as any 
other rights. Hor is it denied that there is, and probably always will be, 
a relation between capital and labor, producing mutual benefits. The 
error is in assuming that the whole labor of a community exists within 
5hat relation. A few men own capital, and that few avoid labor them- 
selves, and, with their capital, hire or buy another few^ to labor for them. 
A large majority belong to neither class — neither -work for others, nor 
have others working for them. In most of the Southern States, a major- 
ity of the whole people, of all colors, are neither slaves nor masters ; while 
in the Horthern, a large majority are neither hirers nor hired. Men wuth 
their families — wives, sons, and daughters — work for themselves, on their 
farms, in their houses, and in their shops, taking the whole product to 
themselves, and asking no favors of capital on the one hand, nor of hired 
laborers or slaves on the other. It is not forgotten that a consideralde 
number of persons mingle their own labor wnth capital ; that is they 
labor with their own hands, and also buy or hire others to labor for them, 
but this is only a mixed and not a distinct class. No principle stated ia 
disturbed by the existence of this mixed class. 

“ Again, as has already been said, there is not, of necessity, any such 
thing as the free hired laborer being fixed to that condition for life. 
Many independent men overywliere in these States, a few years back ii/ 
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thoir lives, were hired laborers. The prudent penniless beginner in the 
worhl labors for wages a -while, saves a surplus with which to buy tools 
•^r h rid for himself, then labors on his own account another while, and at 
^/iigth hires another new' beginner to help him. This is the^ just and 
generous and prosperous system -vyhich opens the way to all — gives hope 
to all, and consequent energy and progress, and improvement of condi- 
tion to all. No men living are more wmrthy to be trusted than those 
wlio toil up from poverty — none less inclined to touch or take aught 
iv^hieh they have not honestly earned. Let them beware of surrendering 
a political po-^ver they already possess, and which, if surrendered, will 
surely be used to close the door of advancement against such as they, and 
to fix new disabilities and burdens upon them, till all of liberty shall be 
lost.” 

The views then expressed remain unchanged, nor have I much to ad<l . 
None are so deeply interested to resist the present rebellion as the work- 
ing people. Let them beware of prejudices, working division and hos- 
tility among thmselves. The most notable feature of a disturbance in 
your city last summer was the hanging of some working people by other 
working people. It should never be so. The strongest bond of human 
sympathy, outside of the family relation, should he one uniting all work- 
ing people, of all nations, and tongues, and kindreds. Nor should this 
lead to a war upon property, or the owners of property. Property is the 
fruit of labor; property is desirable; is a positive good in the world. 
That some should be rich shows that others may become rich, and, hence, 
is just encouragement to industry and enterpinse. Let not him who is 
houseless pull down the house of another, but let him labor diligently 
and build one for himself, thus by example assuring that his own shall be 
safe from violence when built. 

The President had always taken a deep interest in the 
volunteer movements of benevolent people thronghont 
the country, for relieving the sufferings of the sick and 
wounded among our soldiers. A meeting of one of these 
organizations, the Christian Commission, was heid at 
Washington, on the 22d of February, 1863, to which 
President Lincoln, unable to attend and preside, ad- 
dressed the following letter : — 


Rev AlezajsUEE Reed ExECxrTivB Mansion, February 22, ISfia 

Mt Beae Sie: Your note, by which you, as General Superintendent 
of the United States Christian Commission, invite me to preside at a 
meeting to be held this day, at the hall of the House of Representative, 
in this city, is received. 

While, for reasons which I deem sufficient, I must decline to preside, 
£ cannot withhold my approval of the meeting, and its worthy objecta. 
Wliatever shall be, sincerely and in God’s name, devised for the good 
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of the soldiers and seamen in their hard spheres of duty, can scarcely 
fail to be blessed. And whatever shall tend to turn our thoughts from 
the unreasoning and uncharitable passions, prejudices, and jealousies 
incident to a great national trouble such as ours, and to fix them on the 
vast and long-enduring consequences, for weal or for woe, which are to 
result from the struggle, and especially to strengthen our reliance on the 
Supreme Being for the final triumph of the right, cannot but be well for 
us all. 

The birthday of Washington and the Christian Sabbath coinciding this 
year, and suggesting together the highest interests of this life and of that 
to come, is most propitious for the meeting proposed. 

Your obedient servant, A. Lincoln. 

On the 16th of March, 1864, at the close of a fair in 
Washington, given at the Patent OtBce, for the benefit of 
the sick and "wounded soldiers of the army, President 
Lincoln, happening to he present, in response to loud and 
continuous calls, made the follo'wing remarks : — 

Ladies and Gentlemen : — I appear to say but a word. This extraoi 
dinary war in which we are engaged falls heavily upon all clases of peo- 
ple, but the most heavily upon the soldier. For it has b^en said, all that a 
man hath will he give for his life; and while all contribute of their 
substance, the soldier puts his life at stake, and often yields it up in his 
country’s cause. The highest merit, then, is due to the soldier. 

In this extraordinary war, extraordinary developments have manifested 
themselves, such as have not been seen in former wars; and among these 
manifestations nothing has been more remarkable than these fairs for the 
relief of sufiering soldiers and their families. And the chief agents in 
these fairs are the women of America. 

I am not accustomed to the use of language of eulogy ; I have never 
studied the art of paying compliments to women ; but I must say, that 
if all that has been said by orators and poets since the creation of the 
world in praise of women were applied to the women of America, it 
would not do them justice for their conduct during this war. I will 
close by saying, God bless the women of America ! 

Still another occasion of a similar character occurred 
at Baltimore on the 18th of April, at the opening of a 
fair for the benefit of the Sanitary Commission. The 
President accepted an invitation to attend the opening 
exercises, and made the following remarks : — 

Ladies and Gentlemen : — Calling to mind that we are in Baltimore, 
we cannot fail to note that the world moves. Lookiug npon these many 
people assembled here to serve, as they best may, the soldiers of the 
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Union, it occurs at onee that three years ago the same soldiers could 
not so much as pass through Baltimore. The change from then till now 
is both great and gratifying. Blessings on the brave men who have 
wrouglit the change, and the fair women who strive to reward them 
for it 1 

But Baltimore suggests more than could happen within Baltimore. 
The change within Baltimore is part only of a far wider change. When 
the war began, three years ago, neither party, nor any man, expected it 
would last till now. Each looked for the end, in some way, long ere to- 
day. Neither did any anticipate that domestic slavery would be much 
affected by the war. But here we are ; the war has not ended, and 
alaveyy has been much affected — ^liow much needs not now to be re- 
counted. So true is it that man proposes and God disposes. 

But we can see the past, though we may not claim to have directed 
it ; and seeing it, in this case, we feel more hopeful and confident for the 
future. 

The world has never had a good definition of the word liberty, and 
the American people, just now, are much in want of one. We all de- 
clare for liberty; but in using the same 'wordi we do not all mean the 
same thing. With some the word liberty may mean for each man to do 
as he pleases with himselL, ind the product of his labor ; while with 
others the same word may mean for some men to do as they please with 
other men, and the product of other men’s labor. Here are two, not 
only different, but incompatible things, called by the same name, liberty. 
And it follows that each of the things is, by the respective parties, called 
by two different and incompatible names— liberty and tyranny. 

The shepherd drives the wolf from the sheep’s throat, for which the 
sheep thanks the shepherd as his liberator^ while the wolf denounces him 
for the same act, as the destroyer of liberty, especially as the sheep was 
a black one. Plainly, the sheep and tlie wolf are not agreed upon a 
definition of the word liberty; and precisely the same difference prevails 
to-day among us human creatures, even in the North, and all professing 
to love liberty. Hence we behold the process by which thousands are 
daily passing from under the yoke of bondage hailed by some as the 
advance of liberty, and bewailed by others as the destruction of all 
liberty. Recently, as it seems, the people of Maryland have been doing 
something to define liberty, and thanks to them that, in what they have 
done, the wolf’s dictionary has been repudiated. 

It is not very becoming for one in my position to make speeches at 
great length; but there is another subject upon which I feel that I 
ought to say a word. A painful rumor, true, I fear, has reached us, of 
the massacre, by the rebel forces at Fort Pillow, in the west end of 
Tennessee, on the Mississippi River, of some three hundred colored sol- 
diers and white officers, who had just been overpowered by their assail- 
ants. There seems to be some anxiety in the public mind whether the 
Government is doing its duty to the colored soldier, and to the service, 
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fct this point. At the beginning of the war, and for some time, che use 
of colored troops was not contemplated ; and how the change of purpose 
was wrought, I will not now take time to explain. Upon a clear con- 
viction of duty, I resolved to turn that element of strength to account; 
and I am responsible for it to the American people, to the Christian 
world, to history, and on my final account to God. Having determined 
to use the negro as a soldier, there is no way hut to give him all ilie 
protection given to any other soldier. The difficulty is not in stating 
the principle, but in practically applying it. It is a mistake to suppose 
the Government is indifferent to this matter, or is not doing the best it 
can in regard to it. We do not to-day hnow that a colored soldier, or 
white officer commanding colored soldiers, has been massacred by the 
rebels when made a prisoner. We fear it, believe it, I may say, but we 
do not hnow it. To take the life of one of their prisoners on the assump- 
tion that they murder ours, when it is short of certainty that they do 
murder ours, might be too serious, too cruel a mistake. We are having 
the Fort Pillow affair thoroughly investigated; and such investigation 
will probably show conclusively how the truth is. If, after all that has 
been said, it shall turn out that there has been no massacre at Fort 
Pillow, it will be almost safe to say there has been none, and will be 
none elsewhere. If there has been the massacre of three hundred there, 
or even the tenth part of three hundred, it will be conclusively proven ; 
and being so proven, the retribution shall as surely come. It will be 
matter of grave consideration in what exact course to apply the retribu 
tion ; but in he supposed case, it must come. 

In June, the President attended a similar fair at Phila- 
delphia, one of the largest that was held in all the conn 
try. At a supper given to him there, the health of the 
President having heen proposed as a toast, the President 
said in acknowledgment : — 

I suppose that this toast is intended to open the way for me to say 
something. War at the best is terrible, and this of ours in its inag^itude 
and duration is one of the most terrible the world has ever known. It 
has deranged business totally in many places, and perhaps in all. It has 
destroyed property, destroyed life, and ruined homes. It lias produced a 
national debt and a degree of taxation unprecedented in the history of 
this country. It has caused mourning among us until the heavens may 
almost be said to be hung in black. And yet it continues. It has had 
accompaniments not before known in the history of the world. I mean 
the Sanitary and Christian Ccmmissions, with their labors for the relief of 
the soldiers, and the Volunteer Refreshment Saloons, understood better by 
those who hear me than by myself — (applause) — and these fairs, first begun at 
Chicago and next held in Boston, Cincinnati, and other cities. The motive 
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and object that lie at the bottom of them is worthy of the most that we 
ean do for the soldier who goes to fight the battles of his country. From 
the fair and tender hand of women is much, very much done for the 
soldier, continually reminding him of the care and thought for him at 
home. The knowledge that he is not forgotten is grateful to his heart. 
(Applause.) Another view of these institutions is worthy of thought. 
They are voluntary contributions, giving proof that the national resources 
are not at all exhausted, and that the national patriotism will sustain us 
through all. It is a pertinent question, When is this war to end ? I do 
not wish to name a day when it will end, lest the end should not come at 
the given time. We accepted this war, and did not begin it. (Deafening 
applause.) We accepted it for an object, and when that object is accom- 
plislied the war will end, and I hope to God tliat it will never end until 
that object is accomplished. (Great applause.) We are going through 
with our task, so far as I am concerned, if it takes us three years longer. 
I have not been in the habit of making predictions, but I am almost 
tempted now to hazard one. I will. It is, that Grant is tLKs evening in a 
position, with Meade and Hancock, of Pennsylvania, whence he can never 
be dislodged by the enemy until Richmond is taken. If I shall discover 
that General Grant may be greatly facilitated in the capture of Richmond, 
by rapidly pouring to him a large number of armed men at the briefest 
notice, will you go ? (Cries of “ Yes.”) Will you march on with him ? (Cries 
of “Yes, yes.”) Then I shall call upon you when it is necessary. (Laughter 
and applause, during which the President retired from the table.) 

It became manifest, soon after the commencement of 
the war, that its progress would inevitably have the elfect 
of freeing very many, if not aU, the slaves of the South- 
ern States. The President’s attention was therefore 
directed at an early day to the proper disposition of those 
who should thus be freed. As his messages show, he 
was strongly in favor of colonizing them, with their own 
consent, in some country where they could be relieved 
from the embarrassments occasioned by the hostile preju- 
dices of the whites, and enter upon a career of their own. 
In consequence of his urgent representations upon tins 
subject. Congress at its session of 1862 passed an act pla- 
cing at his disposal the sum of six hundred thousand dol- 
lars, to be expended, in his discretion, in removing, with 
their own consent, free persons of African descent to some 
country which they might select as adapted to their con- 
dition and necessities. 

On the 14th of August, 1862, the President received a 
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deputation of colored persons, mtli ■whom he had an inter- 
view on the subject, of which one of the parties interested 
has made the follo'vving record : — 


Washington’, Tliursda]/, August 14 , 1862 . 

This afternoon the President of the United States gave an audience to 
a committee of colored men at the White Ilouse. Tliey were introduced 
by Rev. J. Mitcliell, Commissioner of Emigration. E. M. Thomas, tlie 
chairman, remarked that they were there by invitation to hear what the 
Executive had to say to them. 

Having all been seated, the President, after a few preliminary observa- 
tions, informed them that a sum of money had been appropriated by Con- 
gress, and placed at his disposition, for the purpose of aiding the coloniza- 
tion in some country, of the people, or a portion of them, of African 
descent, thereby making it his duty, as it had for a long time been his in- 
clination, to favor that cause. And why, he asked, should the people of 
your race be colonized, and where ? Why should they leave tliis country ? 
This is, perhaps, the first question for proper consideration. You and we 
are different races. We have between us a broader difference than exists 
between almost any otlier two races. Whether it is right or wrong I need 
not discuss; but this physical difference is a great disadvantage to us 
both, as I think. Your race suffer very greatly, many of them by living 
among us, while ours suffer from your presence. In a word, we suffer on 
each side. If this is admitted, it affords a reason, at least, why we should 
be separated. You here are freemen, I suppose. 

A voice — Yes, sir. 

The President — Perhaps you have long been free, or all your lives. 
Your race are suffering, in my judgment, the greatest wrong inflicted on 
any people. But even when you cease to be slaves, you are yet flir re- 
moved from being placed on an equality with the white race. You are 
cut off from many of the advantages which the other race enjoys. The 
aspiraticn of men is to enjoy equality with the best when free, but on this 
broad continent not a single man of your race is made the equal of a 
single man of ours. Go where you are treated the best, and the ban is 
still upon you. I do not propose to discuss this, but to present it as a fact, 
with which we have to deal. I cannot alter it if I would. It is a fact 
about which we all think and feel alike, I and you. We look to our con- 
dition. Owing to the existence of the two races on this continent, I need 
not recount to you the effects upon white men, growing out of the insti- 
tution of slavery. I believe in its general evil effects on the white race. 
See our present condition — the country engaged in war ! our -white men 
cutting one another’s throats— none knowing how far it will extend — and 
then consider what we know to be the truth. But for your race among 
us there could not be war, although many men engaged on either side dc 
not care for you one w’ay or the other. hTevertheless, I repeat, without 
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the institution of slavery, and the colored race as a basis, the war could 
not have an existence. It is better for us both, therefore, to be separated. 
I know tliat there are free men among you who, even if tliey could better 
their condition, are not as much inclined to go out of the country as those 
who, being slaves, could obtain their freedom on this condition. I suppose 
one of the principal difficulties in the way of colonization is, that the free 
colored man cannot see that his comfort would be advanced by it. You 
may believe that you can live in Washington, or elsewhere in the United 
States, the remainder of your life; perhaps more so than you can in any 
foreign country; and hence you may come to the conclusion that you have 
nothing to do with the idea of going to a foreign country. This is (I 
speak in no unkind sense) an extremely selfish view of the case. But you 
ought to do something to help those who are not so fortunate as your- 
selves. There is an unwillingness on the part of our people, harsh as it 
nay be, for you free colored people to remain with us. blow if you could 
give a start to the white people, you would open a wide door for many to 
be made free. If we deal with those who are not free at the beginning, 
and whose intellects are clouded by slavery, we have very poor materia 
t) start with. If intelligent colored men, such as are before me, would 
move in this matter, much might be accomplished. It is exceedingly im- 
portant that we have men at the beginning capable of thinking as white 
men, and not those who have been systematically oppressed. There is 
much to encourage you. Tor the sake of your race you should sacrifice 
something of your present comfort for the purpose of being as grand in 
that respect as the white people. It is a cheering thought throughout 
life, that something can be done to ameliorate the condition of those who 
have been subject to the hard usages of the world. It is difficult to make 
a man miserable while he feels he is worthy of himself and claims kindred 
to the great God who made him. In the American Revolutionary War 
sacrifices were made by men engaged in it, but they were cheered by the 
future. General Washington himself endured greater physical hardsliips 
than if he had remained a British subject, yet he was a happy man, be- 
cause he was engaged in benefiting his race ; in doing something for the 
children of his neighbors, having none of his own. 

The colony of Liberia has been in existence a long time. In a certain 
sense, it is a success. The old President of Liberia, Roberts, has just been 
with me, the first time I ever saw him. He says they have within the 
bounds of that colony between three and four hundred thousand people, 
or more than in some of our old States, such as Rhode Island or Delaware, 
or in some of our newer States, and less than in some of our larger ones. 
They are not all American colonists or their descendants. Something less 
than twelve thousand have been sent thither from this country. Many of 
the original settlers have died, yet, like people elsewhere, their offspring 
outnumber those deceased. The question is, if the colored people are 
persuaded to go anywhere, why not there? One reason for unwillingness 
to do so is. that some of you would rather remain within reach of the 
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country of yonr nativity. I do not know how much attachment yon maj 
have towards our race. It does not strike me that you have the greatest 
reason to love them. But still you are attached to them at all events. 
The place I am thinking about having for a colony, is in Central ikmerica. 
It is nearer to us than Liberia — not much more than one-fourth as far as 
Liberia, and within seven days’ run by steamers. Unlike Liberia, it is a 
great line of travel — it is a highway. The country is a very excellent one 
for any people, and with great natural resources and advantages, and espe- 
cially because of the similarity of climate with your native soil, thus being 
suited to your physical condition. The particular place I have in view is 
to be a great highway from the Atlantic or Caribbean Sea to the Pacific 
Ocean, and this particular place has all the advantages for a colony. On 
both sides there are harbors among the finest in the world. Again, there 
IS evidence of very rich coal mines. A certain amount of coal is valuable 
in any country, and there may be more than enough for the wants of any 
country. Why I attach so much importance to coal is, it will afford an 
opportunity to the inhabitants for immediate employment till they get 
ready to settle permanently in their homes. If you take colonists where* 
there is no good landing, there is a had show ; and so where there is noth- 
ing to cultivate, and of which to make a farm. But if something is 
started so that you can get your daily bread as soon as you reach there, it 
is a great advantage. Coal land is the best thing I know of with which 
to commence an enterprise. To return — ^you have been talked to upon 
this subject, and told that a speculation is intended by gentlemen who 
have an interest in the country, including the coal mines. W e have been 
mistaken all our lives if we do not know whites, as weU as blacks, look 
to their self-interest. Unless among those deficient of intellect, everybody 
you trade with makes something. Yon meet with these things here and 
everywhere. If such persons have what wiD. be an advantage to them, 
the question is, whether it cannot he made of advantage to you ? You 
are intelligent, and know that success does not as much depend on external 
help as on self-reliance. Much, therefore, depends upon yourselves. As 
to the coal mines, I think I see the means available for your self-reliance. 
I shall, if I get a sufficient number of you engaged, have provision 
that yon shall not be wronged. If you will engage in the enterpr/.c, I 
will spend some of the money intrusted to me. I am not sure you w xU 
succeed. The Government may lose the money, but we cannot /.occeed 
unless we try ; but we think with care we can succeed. The j[.volitical 
affairs in Central America are not in quite as satisfactory condioion as j 
wish. There are contending factions in that quarter ; hut it is true, all 
the factions are agreed alike on the subject of colonization, and want it, 
and are more generous than we are here. To your colored race they have 
no objection. Besides, I would endeavor to have you made equals, and 
have the best assurance that you should be the equals of the best. The 
practical thing I want to ascertain is, whether I can get a number of able- 
Dodied men, with their wives and children, who ai-e willing to go, wheu 
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I present evidence of enconragement and protection. Could I get a hun- 
dred tolerably intelligent men, with their wives and children, and able tc 
‘‘cut their own fodder,” so to speak? Can I have fifty? If I could find 
twenty-five able-bodied men, with a mixture of women and children 
good things in the family relation, I think — I could make a successful 
commencement. I want you to let me know whether this can be done or 
not. This is the practical part of my wish to see you. These are sub- 
jects of very great importance — worthy of a month’s study, of a spee(5h 
delivered in an hour. I ask you, then, to consider seriously, not pertain- 
ing to yourselves merely, nor for your race and ours for the present time, 
but as one of the things, if successfully managed, for the good of mankind 
—not confined to the present generation, but as 

“ From age to age descends the lay 
To millions yet to be, 

Till far its echoes roU away 
Into eternity.” 

The above is merely given as the substance of the President’s remarks. 

The chairman of the delegation briefly replied, that “they would hold 
a consultation, and in a short time give an answer.” The President said, 
“ Take your full time — no hurry at all.” 

Tlie delegation then withdrew. 

In pursuance of his plans of colonization, an agreement 
■was entered into hy the President, September 12, 1862, 
with A. W. Thompson, for the setlement, by free colored 
emigrants from the United States, of a tract of country 
within the Eepuhlic of New Grenada — the region referred 
to hy the President in his remarks quoted above ; and the 
Hon. S. E. Pomeroy, a senator from Kansas, proposed to 
accompany and superintend the expedition. The snm of 
twenty-five thousand dollars was advanced to him from 
the colonization fund, but it was soon after discovered 
that the Government of New Grenada objected to the 
landing of these emigrants upon its territory, and the 
project was abandoned. 

In April, 1863, an agreement was made witli responsible 
and highly respectable parties in New York for the colo- 
nization of He a Vache, within the Eepublic of Hayti, of 
which a favorable grant bad been made by the Govern- 
ment— and which was represented in the published report 
of the Commissioner of Emigration in the Dei artment c f 
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the Interior, as being in every way adapted to fne culture 
of cotton and other tropical products, and as eminently 
favorable for such an experiment. The Grovernment 
agreed to pay fifty dollars each for the removal of the 
consenting emigrants thither — ^payment to be made on 
official certificate of their arrival. The contractors fulfilled 
their portion of the agreement with fidelity, and to the 
utmost extent of their ability ; but after an expenditure 
of about eighty thousand dollars, it was discovered that 
the representations of the fertility of the island had been 
utterly unfounded, and that the enterprise was hopeless. 
The agent of the company, moreover, through whom the 
Grovernment had made the original contract, proved to be 
utterly untrustworthy and incapable, and was removed. 
The Government at last brought the negroes back to the 
United States, bnt incurred no additional expense, as it 
declined to pay the contractors the stipulated sum for the 
removal of the emigrants, or to reimburse thena any por- 
tion of the moneys expended in the enterprise. 

No further experiments were made in the matter of col- 
onization ; but the disposition and employment of the 
negroes engaged a good deal of the attention and solicitude 
of the Government. When the rebellion first broke out 
there were many persons who insisted upon the instant 
emancipation of the slaves, and their employment in arms 
against the rebels of the Southern States. Public senti- 
ment, however, was by no means prepared for the adop- 
tion of such a measure. The Administration, upon its 
advent to power, was compelled to encounter a wide- 
spread distrust of its general purposes in regard to slavery, 
and especial pains were taken by the agents and allies of 
the rebellion to alarm the sensitive apprehensions of the 
Border States upon this subject. The President, there- 
fore, deemed it necessary, in order to secure that unity 
of sentiment without which united and effective action 
against the rebellion was felt to be impossible, to exclude 
from the contest all issues of a secondary nature, and to 
fasten the attention and thought of the whole country 
upon the paramount end and aim of the war — the restora- 
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tion of the Union and the authority of the Constitution of 
the United States. Hotv steadily and carefully this poli cy 
was pursued, the preceding pages of this record will show. 

But as the war went on, and the desperate tenacity of 
the rebel resistance became more manifest — as the field 
of operations, both military and political, became enlarged, 
and the elements of the rebel strength were better under- 
stood, the necessity of dealing with the question of slavery 
forced itself upon the people and the Government. The 
legislation of Congress, from time to time, represented and 
embodied these advancing phases of public opinion. At 
the extra session of 1861 a law was passed, discharging 
from slavery every slave who should be required or per- 
mitted by his master to take up arms against the United 
States, or to be employed in any military capacity in the 
rebel service. At the next session the President was 
authorized to employ persons of African descent in the sup- 
pression of the rebellion, “in such manner as he should 
judge best for the public welfare,” and also to issue a 
proclamation commanding all persons in rebellion against 
the United States to lay down their arms and return to 
their allegiance ; and if any persons so warned should be 
found in rebellion thirty days after the date of such proc- 
lamation, the President was authorized to set free their 
slaves. Under these comprehensive acts the President 
took such steps on the subject as he believed the necessities 
of the country required, and as the public sentiment of 
the country would sustain. The Emancipation Proclama- 
tion was issued on the 1st of January, 1863, and measures 
were adopted soon afterwards to provide for the changes 
which it made inevitable. On the 20th of January, the 
Secretary of War authorized Governor Andrew, of Mas- 
sachusetts, to enlist volunteers for three years, and to in- 
clude persons of African descent, organized into a separate 
corps. In April, negro troops were enlisted by Adjutant- 
General Thomas for service in Arkansas, and on the 15th 
of that month he issued an order appointing commissioners 
to superintend the execution of a policy which the Gov- 
ernment had adopted for committing the protection of the 
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hanks of the Mississippi to a negro force. On tke 22d 
of May, orders were issued Tby tlie Secretary of War 
cheating a Bureau of the War Department for all matters 
relating to the organization of colored troops, and estab- 
lishing rules for their enlistment, and for the appoint- 
ment of officers to command them. And on the 20th of 
A iigust, Hon. J. Holt, Judge-Advocate General, sent to 
the President an official opinion, to the effect that, under ‘ 
the laws of Congress on the subject, he had full authority 
to enlist slaves for service in the army precisely as he 
might enlist any other persons — providing for compensa- 
tion to loyal owners whose property might thus be taken 
the pubhc service. 

These were the initial steps of a movement for the 
employment of negro troops, which has gone forward 
steadily ever since, until, as has been seen from the 
President’s Message, over one hundred thousand negro 
soldiers were already in the army of the United States, 
contributing largely, by their courage and good conduct, 
to the suppression of the rebellion, which sought the 
perpetual ensla^v^ement of their race. The popular preju- 
dice against their employment in the army, which was 
so potent at the beginning, gradually gave way, even in 
the slaveholding States, to a more just estimate of the 
necessities of the emergency and the capacities of the 
negro race. And what was of still more importance to 
the welfare of the country, the people of the slavehold- 
ing States took up the question of slavery for discussion 
and practical action, as one in which their own well- 
being, present and prospective, was deeply involved. 
The Union party in every Southern State favored the 
abolition of slavery, and in Missouri, Maryland, Louisi- 
ana, and Arkansas, measures were speedily taken for the 
overthrow of an institution which had proved so detri- 
mental to their interests, and so menacing to the unity of 
the nation and the stability of republican institutions. 

In all of them Constitutional Conventions were held, 
and clauses inserted in the constitutions which were 
adopted, utterly abolishing slavery ; and. these constitu- 
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tions were all submitted to the popular vote, with the 
following results : — 


For. Against 

Maryland 30,174 29,799 

Louisiana 6,836 1,566 

Arkansas 12,177 226 

Missouri 43,670 41,808 


In the latter State, the Constitution adopted in 1864 
was, by a new Convention, held in January, 1865, revised 
and amended, and submitted to the popular vote on June 
6. 1865, and ratified as above. 
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CHAPTER XYIL 

MILITABT BTBNTS OF THE SPRING- AND SUMMER OF IS 61 . 

Battle of Olijstee. — Kii.patrick’s Eaid on Richmond. — The Red River 
Expedition. — The Fort Pillow Massacre. — Rebel Atrocities.— Gen- 
eral Grant’s Advance- upon Richmond. — Battles in May. — Sher- 
man’s March to Atlanta. — Rebel Raids in Maryland and Ken- 
tucky. — Siege of Petersburg. — ^Martial Law in Kentucky. — Draft 
FOE 600,000 Men. — Capture of Mobile and Atlanta. 

This position of tLe two great armies of tie United 
States at tlie opening of the year 1864 plainly indicated 
that the main interest of the military movements of the 
year was to he with the Army of the Potomac, which lay 
around Culpepper Court-House, still lookiag towards 
Richmond with unfaltering determination ; and with the 
great Army of the West, which was gathering around 
Chattanooga for its long and perilous southward march. 
During the month of January little was done anywhere 
except to prepare for the coming campaign. Neither of 
the grand armies made any movement during February 
or March, hut some smaller expeditions were set on 
foot. 

As early as the 15th of December, 1863, General Ghl- 
more, commanding the Department of the South, had 
applied to the Government for permission to send an 
expedition into Florida, for the purpose of cutting off 
supplies of the enemy ; and in January, in urging the 
matter still further upon the attention of General Halleck, 
he suggested that measures might he also inaugurated for 
restoring the State of Florida to her allegiance under the 
terms of the President’s Proclamation. General GUlmore 
was authorized to take such action in the matter as he 
should deem proper ; and he accordingly organized an 
expedition, which left Port Royal on the 5th of Feh- 
mary, under General Seymour, and was followed soon 
afterwards hy General GLllmor^^^plf-|to whom, on 
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tlie 13tli of January, the President Lad addressed the 
follovving letter: — 


Executive Maijsion, Wasuington, January 18, 18C4. 

Major-General Gillmore : 

I understand an effort is being made by some worthy gentlemen 1o 
reconstruct a legal State Government in Florida. Florida is in your 
Department, and it is not unlikely you may be there in person. I have 
given Mr. Hay a commission of major, and sent him to you, with some 
blank-books and other blanks, to aid in the reconstruction. He will ex- 
plain as to the manner of using the blanks, and also my general views on 
the subject. It is desirable for all to co-operate, but if irreconcilable 
differences of opinion shall arise, you are master. I wish the thing done 
in the most speedy way, so tliat when done it be within the range of the 
late proclamation on the subject. The detail labor will, of course, have 
to he done by others ; but I will be greatly obliged if you will give it 
such general supervision as you can find consistent with your more- 
strictly military duties. 

Abraham Lincoln. 

The advance portion of the expedition reached Jack- 
sonville on the 8th of February. General Gilhnore re- 
turned to Port Royal on the 16th, leaving the command 
of the expedition to General Seymour. The first opera- 
tions vs^ere successful. Near Jacksonville one hundred 
prisoners, with eight pieces of serviceable artillery, fell 
into our hands, and expeditions were pushed forward 
into the interior, by which large amounts of stores and 
supplies were destroyed. On the 17th, General Seymour, 
with five thousand men, was on the Florida Central 
Raih-oad, about forty-five miles from Jacksonville. Here 
they remained until the 20th, when the preparations for 
a movement towards Lake City were completed. The 
enemy was found in force, a little before reaching Lake 
City, at Olustee, a smaU station on the railroad. The 
engagement was commenced between the enemy’s skir 
mishers and oui* advance. The fire directed against our 
men was so hot that they were compelled to fall back ; 
then we brought two batteries to bear on the enemy, and 
our whole force became engaged with more than twice 
their number of the rebels, who occupied a strong posi- 
tion, flanked by a marsh. Again we retreated, taking 
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anotlier position ; "but it was impossible to contend witli 
a force so greatly superior, and, after a battle of three 
hours and a half. General Seymour retired, leaving 
his dead and severely wounded on the field. Five guns 
were lost, and about a thousand men killed, wounded, 
and missing. 

On the 3d of February, General Sherman, with a strong 
force, set out from Vicksburg, in light marching order, 
and moved eastward. Shortly after, a cavalry expedi- 
tion, under General Smith, set out from Memphis, to 
work its way southeastward, and join Sherman some- 
where on the borders of Mississippi and Alabama. By 
the 18th, Smith had accomplished nearly one-half of his 
proposed march, but soon after found the enemy concen- 
trated in superior force in his front. Finding it impossi- 
ble to proceed, he fell back, destroying the bridges on 
the Memphis and Ohio Railroad in his retreat. There 
was continual skirmishing, but no decisive battle, during 
the retreat, which lasted until the 25th, when the expe- 
dition accomplished its return to Memphis. Much dam- 
age was done to the enemy by the destruction of property, 
but the main object of making a junction with Shennan 
failed. Sherman went as far east as Meridian, almost on 
the borders of Mississippi and Alabama, and after de- 
stroying large quantities of rebel stores, and breaking 
their lines of communication, he returned to Vicksburg. 

Another enterprise was a raid upon Richmond, made 
by a large cavalry force under General Kilpatrick. 
Leaving his camp on the 28th of February, he crossed 
the Rapidan, gained the rear of Lee’ s army without being 
discovered, and pushed rapidly on in the direction of 
Richmond. A detachment under Colonel Bahlgren was 
sent from the main body to Frederick’s Hall, on the 
Virginia Central Railroad. The road was torn up for 
some distance ; then the James River Canal was struck, 
and six grist-mills, which formed one of the main sources 
of supply for the Confederate army, were destroyed. Sev- 
eral locks on the canal were blown up, and other dam- 
age done. Dahlgren’ s main body then pressed onward to- 
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■wards EicLmond, and came within three miles of the city, 
when, encountering a Confederate force, it was compelled 
to -withdraw, Dahlgren himself being killed, and a large 
part of his force captured. Kilpatrick, meanwliile, 
pressed onward to Spottsylvania Court-House, and thence 
to Beaver Dam, near where the two lines of railway from 
Richmond, those running to Gordonsville and Freder- 
icksburg, cross. Here the railway was torn up, and the 
telegraph line cut, and the cavalry pushed straight on 
towards Richmond. They reached the outer line of 
fortifications at a little past ten on the morning of the 1st 
of March, about three and a half miles from the city. 
These were fairly passed, and the second line, a mile 
nearer, was reached, and a desultory fire was kept up for 
some hours. Towards evening Kilpatrick withdrew, and 
encamped sis miles from the city. In the night an 
artniery attack was made upon the camp, and our troops 
retired still farther, and on the following morning took 
up their line of march down the Peninsula towards 
Wniiamsburg. Several miles of railway connection of 
great importance to the enemy were interrupted, stores to 
the value of several millions of dollars were destroyed, 
and some hundreds of prisoners -were captured, as the 
result of this expedition. 

In the early part of March, General Banks organized 
an expedition -with all the available force of the army and 
navy in his department, to move up the Red River as 
far as Shreveport, where the rebels had large supplies, 
and where it was intended that he should be joined by 
General Steele, with the forces which he could collect in 
Arkansas, when the combined armies would be power- 
ful enough to sweep away all rebel opposition in that 
part of the State, if not in Tex:as. 

A force of about ten thousand men, under command of 
General A. J. Smith, left Yicksburg on the 10th of 
March in twenty transports, and, having joined the fleet, 
proceeded up the Red River. This portion of the expe- 
dition met with a decided success in the capture of Port 
De Russey by storm, with but little loss, by which cap- 
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ture the river was opened to the fleet as far as Alexan- 
dria, where the whole expedition was united under com- 
mand of General Banks. On the 26th of March they 
moved forward, meeting with uninterrupted success, as far 
as Natchitoches, some eighty miles above Alexandria. But 
at Sabine Cross-Roads, about twenty miles farther up, 
they found the rebel army posted, under the command of 
General Dick Taylor. This resistance had not been anti- 
cipated : the army was not marching compactly, nor could 
the gunboats be of any assistance, on account of the dis- 
tance of the river from the road. 

The consequence was, that the Thirteenth Coiq)S of our 
army, being too far in advance to receive proper support, 
was attacked by the rebels in superior force and driven 
back upon the Nineteenth Corps, which had formed in line 
of battle, and which repulsed the advancing enemy with 
great slaughter. This battle was fought on the 8th of 
April. That night General Banks determined to fall 
back to Pleasant Hill, at which point two other divisions, 
under General A. J. Smith, had arrived. Here our 
forces were attacked, about five o’ clock in the afternoon 
of the next day. The rebels at first gained some advan- 
tage, pressing the Nineteenth Corps back up a hill, 
behind the crest of which lay General Smith’ s troops, by 
whose unexpected and destructive fire the rebel lines of 
battle, as they came over the crest, were suddenly ar- 
rested. A rapid charge of the Union troops put the rebels 
entirely to flight, with a loss of several thousand killed 
and wounded, many hundred prisoners, and some guns, 
most of which, however, had been taken from us by the 
rebels the day before. 

Our own army, however, was so shattered in the two 
battles, that General Banks ordered a retreat of the entire 
force to Grand Ecore, some forty miles below. The 
water in the Red River being unusually low, and falling, 
it was found necessary to remove the fleet, and with it 
the army, still farther down the river to Alexandria. On 
the way down, the gunboat JEastport having got aground, 
had to be abandoned, and was blown up. 
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General Steele, in consequence of tlie retreat of Gen- 
eral Banks, was himself compelled, to fall back to Little 
Rock, which he reached, without much fighting, but with 
the loss of a good, deal of material. 

The water in the Red River continued to fall until it 
was found that there was not water enough on the falls 
at Alexandria to allow the gunboats to pass over. The 
rebels were enabled to throw forces below, so as to impede 
the communication with the army by the river, and as 
it became evident that the army must retreat still far- 
ther, the gravest apprehensions were felt lest the whole 
fleet of twelve gunboats should be of necessity, aban- 
doned to the rebels, or blown up. In this extremity, a 
plan was devised by Lieutenant-Colonel Bailey, of the 
Fourth Wisconsin Cavalry, Acting Engineer of the Nine- 
teenth Corps, of building a series of dams on the falls, 
by which to raise the water sufficiently to allow the gun- 
boats to pass over. The plan was ridiculed by some of 
the best engineers ; but under the approval of Commo- 
dore Porter, who commanded the fleet, and General 
Banks, it was tried with perfect success. The dams were 
built within ten days, and all the gunboats brought safely 
over. Commodore Porter, in his report, says, “Words 
are inadequate to express the admiration I feel for Col- 
onel Bailey. * * * Leaving out his ability as an engineer 
and the credit he has conferred upon the country, he has 
saved the Union a valuable fleet, worth nearly $2,000,000, 
and has deprived the enemy of a triumph which would 
have emboldened them to carry on this war a year or 
two longer.” Colonel Bailey was at once appointed by 
the President a brigadier-general for these distinguished 
services. 

After this escape, the fleet and the army retreated 
down the river. The fleet lost two small gunboats by 
rebel batteries on the way down ; but the army, though 
attacked several times, repulsed the rebels with consider- 
able loss, and crossed the Atchafalaya in safety, on the 
19th of May. 
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ceiyed at Sabine Cross-Roads, the arms of the Union 
met with reverses in two other quarters. One of these 
was the capture of Fort Pillow, on the Mississippi, on 
ihe 12th of April, by a rebel force under General Forrest, 
a capture marked in the history of the war by the atro- 
cious butchery of the garrison after the surrender of the 
place. The garrison was composed of about six hun- 
dred men under command of Major Boyd, who was 
killed near the close of the fight. Of these six hundred 
about three hundred and fifty were colored troops. The 
attack was commenced in the early morning, and the gar- 
rison were driven from some outworks into the fort 
itself, which they defended with the assistance of a gun- 
boat, till about four p. m., when the rebels made a final 
charge upon the fort from positions which they had occu- 
pied by taking advantage of a flag of truce sent to the 
fort to demand its surrender, and carried its defences by 
storm. The garrison thereupon threw down their arms 
and surrendered, but were shot down in cold blood until 
but few were left alive. Some were forced to stand up 
in line and were then shot. Some were shot when lying 
wounded on the ground. Women and children were 
shot or cut to pieces. The huts in which the sick and 
wounded had taken refuge were fired over their heads, 
and there were stories of even darker cruelties than these. 
Of the white oflBlcers who commanded the colored troops, 
but two were left alive, and these were wounded. Of the 
garrison there were left thirty-six white men and twenty- 
one negroes, and forty were carried off as prisoners. Some 
of the negroes saved their lives by feigning death and 
digging out from the thin covering of earth which the 
rebels had thrown over their victims. 

The news of this atrocity excited the deepest horror 
throughout the country, and there was a general call for 
retaliation. In order to have an authentic statement of 
the facts. Congress passed resolutions directing the Com 
mittee on the Conduct of the War to investigate the mat 
ter. The committee sent two of its members. Senator 
Wfldft and Mr. Gooch, to the snot. Thev examined manv 
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witnesses, and on the 5th of May made their report, with 
the testimony which they had taken. The report showed 
that this proceeding of the rebels was in pursuance of a 
policy deliberately adopted, in the expectation of driving 
from the ranks of the Union armies not only the negroes, 
but also Ihe “home-made Yankees,” as they termed the 
loyal Southerners. 

The massacre was referred to by the President in his 
speech at the opening of the Sanitary Commission Pair, 
in Baltimore, while it was still under investigation, and 
he then said that if the massacre was proved to have been 
committed, retribution should surely come ; nor was this 
the first time that the question of retaliation had been 
brought to his attention. In fact, as early as July, 1863, 
the subject had been considered, and the conclusion 
which was then arrived at was announced in the follow- 
ing G-eneral Order : — 

Eseoxjtivk Mansion, WASiiiNaTON, July 80, 18C8. 

It is the duty of every Government to give protection to its citizens, of 
whatever class, color, or condition, and especially to those who are duly 
organized as soldiers in the public service. The law of nations and the 
usages and customs of war, as carried on by civilized powers, permit no 
distinction as to color in the treatment of prisoners of war as public 
enemies. To sell or enslave any captured person, on account of his color 
and for no otfence against the laws of war, is a relapse into barbarism, and 
a crime against the civilization of the age. 

The Government of the United States will give the same protection to 
all its soldiers ; and if the enemy shall sell or enslave any one because of 
his color, the oTence shall be punished by retaliation upon the enemy’s 
prisoners in our possession. 

It is therefore ordered that for every soldier of the United States killed 
in violation of the laws of war, a rebel soldier shall be executed ; and for 
every one enslaved by the enemy or sold into slavery, a rebel soldier shall 
be placed at hard labor on the public works, and continued at such labor 
until the other shall be released and receive the treatment due to a pris- 
oner of war. Abkaham Lincoln. 

But wbetber from tbe President’s tenderness of heart, 
which made it very hard for him to order the execution 
of a rebel soldier who had himself done no special wrong,, 
even in retaliation for such barbarities as this at Fort Pil- 

I /"vTirr J-T-. .... Xi X X _ X? XI- * _ . T 
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was never executed. The latter part of it was once carried 
into effect with excellent results by General Butler during 
the siege of Petersburg. Having learned that some of oui 
colored troops, who had been taken prisoners, were not 
treated as prisoners of war, but were made to work by the 
rebels on their fortifications, he at once took a number of 
rebel officers and set them at work upon the canal, which 
he was digging at Dutch Gap, where they were constantly 
exposed to the heavy fire which the rebels kept up to 
check the p'togress of the work. This treatment proved 
speedily effectual. Our colored soldiers were relieved 
from their work on the fortifications, and the rebel officers 
were withdrawn from their exposed position and theii* 
weary labors. 

Another similar action led to a similar result. The 
rebels at Charleston, desirous of checking the fire of the 
‘‘ swamp angel ” and other guns, wliich were making the 
city uninhabitable, placed some of our officers within 
reach of the shells, and notified our forces that they had 
done so. On our part a number of rebel officers of equal 
rank were immediately taken thither and also placed un- 
der fire. The only result was the exchange of the officers, 
and the rebels did not undertake again to defend them- 
selves in that way. 

Fort Pillow was not the only case of such atrocities on 
the part of the rebels. A somewhat similar affair took place 
on the 20th of April in North Carolina, on the capture of 
l.^lymouth on the Roanoke River, where a company of loyal 
North Carolinians and some negro troops were also mur- 
dered in cold blood after the surrender. The capture was 
mainly effected by the success of a rebel iron-clad, the Albe- 
marle^ which was able to destroy some of our gunboats, 
and drive others down the river, the commander of the 
Miam% Lieutenant Flusser, being killed by the rebound of 
a shell, which he had himself fired against the iron sides 
of the rebel vessel. Our fleet being driven down the 
river, communication with our garrison in Plymouth was 
cut off, and the place, being attacked by a heavy rel^el 
force, was surrendered, after a gallant defence for four days. 
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by its commander, General "Wessels, witli its garrison of 
fifteen hundred men and twenty-five guns. The effect of 
this success was to render the withdrawal of our troops 
from other places in North Carolina inevitable. The 
Albemarle had for a time complete control of the river, 
but coming down into the Sound, she was attacked by 
three of our wooden gunboats, and in a gallant fight was 
so injured as to be compelled to betake herself up the 
river again to Plymouth, which she never left afterwards, 
being sunk at her moorings, on the night of the 27th of 
October following, by a torpedo-boat, commanded by 
Lieutenant Cushing. 

In these smaller affairs, the rebels had been able to gain 
some successes, owing to the policy adopted by General 
Grant, of concentrating our forces from all quarters to 
strengthen the two great armies whose movements were 
to grind the Confederacy to powder. 

General Grant, having been appointed to the command 
of the armies of the United States, went to NashviUe, 
where he issued an order announcing his assumption of 
the command. After making what arrangements were 
necessary with reference to the Western army, which he 
left under the command of General Sherman, he came 
eastward, to conduct in person the campaign against 
General Lee. The preparations for the coming cam- 
paign took time, and it was not till the third day of May 
that all things were ready for the forward movement. 
The Ajmy of the Potomac remained under the special 
command of General Meade, and lay about Culpepper 
Court-House. General Burnside had been collecting a 
strong force, in good part colored troops, at Annapolis 
Another strong force was under the command of Gen- 
eral Butler and General Smith, at 'Yorktown, and yet an 
other, not so strong, under General Sigel, at Winchester. 
Burnside’s troops were put in motion, and passed through 
Washington on the 23d of AprO. to a position whence 
they could follow the Army of the Potomac at a short 
distance — and all things were thus now ready for 
the sreat advance. At thi.t! timA thA fnllnwino- /><-«•. 
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respondence passed between the President and General 
Grant : — 

ExECtmTE Mansion, Washington, April SO , 1864. 

Lieut.-General Grant: 

Not expecting to see you before the spring campaign opens, I wish to 
express in this way my entire satisfaction with 'what you have done up to 
this time, so far as I understand it. 

The particulars of your plans I neither know nor seek to know. You 
are vigilant and self-reliant ; and, pleased with this, I wish not to obtrude 
any restraints or constraints upon you. While ^ am very anxious that 
any great disaster or capture of our men in great number shall be avoided, 
I know that these points are less likely to escape your attention than they 
’«rould be mine. If there be any thing wanting which is within my power 
to give, do not fail to let me know it. 

Amd now, with a brave army and a just cause, may God sustain you. 

Yours very truly, 

A. Lincoln. 


GRANT’S REPLY. 

HeAD-QcTAKTEBS ARiHES OP THE UNITED STATES, » 

CiTLPEpPEB Coitet-Hoitsb, May 1, 1864. f 

Che President: 

Your very kind letter of yesterday is just received. The confidence 
fou express for the future and satisfaction for the past, in my military 
administration, is acknowledged with pride. It shall be my earnest 
endeavor that you and the country shall not be disappointed. From my 
Srst entrance into the volunteer service of the country to the present day, 
[ have never had cause of complaint ; have never expressed or implied a 
complaint against the Administration, or the Secretary of War, for throw- 
ing any embarrassment in the way of my vigorously prosecuting what 
appeared to be my duty. 

Indeed, since the promotion which placed me in command of all the 
armies, and in view of the great responisibility and importance of success, 
I have been astonished at the readiness with which every thing asked for 
has been yielded, without even an explanation being asked. Should my 
success he less thaa I deserve and expect, the least I can say is, the fault 
is not with you. 

Very truly, your obedient servant, 

U. S. Grant, Juieut.- General, 


Tlie interest and anxiety with which the people watched 
for the approaching movement of the army was very deep. 
Nor did it content itself with mere watchfulness. It took 
the right direction of work, and from every quarter the 
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hands of the Grovernment were stayed np hy the willing 
hearts of the people. 

As one instance of the desire to help, which was uni- 
versally felt, we may mention the offer of Colonel F. B. 
Loomis, of New London, to garrison Fort Trumbull with 
citizen soldiers for one hundred days, at his own expense, 
thus releasing the veterans, by whom it was garrisoned, to 
go to the front. 

The President replied to this offer as follows : — 


Executitb Mansion, "Washington, Jfay 12, 1864, 

Mr Deae Sie: 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your communication of 
the 28th April, in which yon offer to replace the present garrison at Fort 
Trumbull with volunteers, which you propose to raise at your own ex 
pense. While it seems inexpedient at this time to accept this proposition, 
on account of the special duties now devolving upon the garrison men- 
tioned, I cannot pass unnoticed such a meritorious instance of individual 
patriotism. Permit me, for the Government, to express my cordial thanks 
to you for this generous and public-spirited offer, which is worthy of note 
among the many called forth in these times of national trial. 

I am, very truly, your obedient servant, 

A. Lincoln. 

F. B. Loomis, Esq. 

It was on Monday, the 2d of May, that the forward 
march of the army began, and the Rapidan was crossed 
without opposition on Tuesday and Wednesday, by the 
fords lying to the east of Lee’ s position. General Grant, 
recognizing the fact that the strength of the rebellion lay 
not in the fortifications of Richmond, hut in the ranks of 
Lee’s army, aimed to place himself upon the southern 
communications of that army, and by heavy Mows to 
destroy it. And with the very commencement of this 
movement he forced Lee to leave the intrenched line he- 
hind which he had so long faced the gathering storm, and 
make haste to attack his foe before he had reached his 
rear. This he at once did, and on Thursday the battles 
of the Wilderness began. The character of the ground 
gave every advantage to the rebels. It was all overgrown 
with scruh nines, with but few roads leadiucr ftirnno-Ti 
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They knew the ground thoroughly, and their moyements 
could be made unseen, while the dense woods made cay- 
airy and artillery almost useless. Lee’s first efibrt was to 
break through our lines between our centre under War- 
ren and our left under Hancock, but by great exertions 
this was preyented, and night came without any sub* 
stantial result. With the morning of Friday, General 
Grant assumed the offensive, and the tide of battle ebbed 
and flowed throughout the day. On our left, Hancock’s 
successes in the morning were lost again by noon, but a 
heavy attack of the rebels upon him in the afternoon was 
successfully repulsed. On our right no material advan- 
tage of position was gained during the day ; but the death 
of General Wadsworth, who fell at the head of his men, 
was a heavy loss to us, and by a furious assault, just 
before night, the rebels succeeded in breaking our lines, 
capturing General Thomas Seymour, and many of his 
men. The lines were, however, speedily re-established. 
The result was on the whole favorable to General Grant, 
as the rebels had failed to thoroughly break his lines or 
disable him for the forward movement which, on Satur- 
day night, after a day of skirmishing without any general 
engagement, he undertook, aiming at Spottsyivania Court- 
House. The rebels, however, becoming aware of his 
movement, moved likewise, and, having the shorter line, 
gained the position first, and held it against our attack 
during the hours of Sunday, our lines being formed about 
two miles and a half north of Spottsyivania. Monday was 
a day of skirmishing, sadly marked for us, however, by 
the death of General Sedgwick, who was in command of 
the Sixth Corps. Hight found the two armies iaoing each 
other, each behind temporary breastworks, each watchful, 
each determined. 

The news of the movement of the army wls not made 
public until Friday morning. The vital importance of 
its results was everywhere felt. All eyes were at once 
intent upon those bloody fields, ah ears eager for informa- 
tion of what was going on there ; and the prayers of the 
whole people of the North went up to God, earnest, fei 
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vent, fall of faith, that He would bless the righteous 
cause. 

OflScial bulletins were given to the public of the results 
of the different days’ operations as they slowly became 
known. And on Tuesday morning all hearts were thrilled 
with joy by the following official announcement from the 
President : — 


ExEcuTm: Mansion, "Washington, May 9, 1864. 
To the Friends of Union and Liberty : 

Enough is known of army operations, within the last Jays, w 
claim our special gratitude to God. While what remains undone de- 
mands our most sii '^ere prayers to and reliance upon Him (without whom 
all effort is vain), 1 recommend that all patriots at their homes, in their 
places of public worship, and wherever they may be, unite in common 
thanksgiving and prayer to Almighty God. 

Abeaham Lustooln. 

Accompanying this recommendation were published 
bulletins of the results up to Saturday, the retiring of 
the rebels from G-eneral Grant’ s front, and the march of 
our army towards Spottsylvania. The news spread great 
joy everywhere, and that night a crowd of several thou- 
sand people marched to the White House to serenade the 
President, who, being called for, came out and spoke as 
follows : — 

Fellow-Citizens ; — I am very much obliged to you for the compliment 
>f this call, though I apprehend it is owing more to the good news 
received to-day from the army, than to a desire to see me. I am indeed 
very grateful to the brave men who have been struggling with the enemy 
in the field, to their noble commanders who have directed them, and 
especially to our Maker. Our commanders are following up their victo 
ries resolutely and successfully. I think, without knowing the particu- 
lars of the plans of General Grant, that what has been accomplished is 
of more importance than at first appears. 1 believe, I know (and am 
especially grateful to know) that General Grant has not been jostled in 
his purposes, that he has made all his points, and to-day he is on his line 
as he purposed before he moved his armies. I will volunteer to say that 
I am very glad at what has happened, but there is a great deal still to be 
done. liThile we are grateful to all the brave men and officers for the 
events of the past few days, we should, above all, be very grateful to 
Almighty God, who gives us victory. 

There is enough yet before us reouirinff all loval men and natriGta tn 
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perform their share of the labor and follow the example of the modest 
General at the head of our armies, and sink all personal consideration 
for the sake of the country. I commend you to keep yourselves in the 
same tranquil mood that is characteristic of that brave ar. i loyal man. 
I have said more than I expected when I came before you. Repeating !!«■ 
thanks for this call, I bid you good-hy. 

Wliile tile movement of the Army of the Potomac 
was the chief point of interest, it was not the only 
one. On Wednesday, May 4th, Greneral Butler having 
put his troops on hoard a fleet of transports, made a rapid 
move up the James River and occupied City Point and 
Bermuda Hundred, on hoth sides of the Appomattox 
River, across which pontoons were thrown — while G-em 
eral Kautz, at the head of a strong force of cavalry, left 
Suffolk upon a raid on the Petersburg and Weldon Rail- 
road — which he succeeded in cutting by destroying some 
bridges. General Butler also succeeded in cutting the 
railroad between Petersburg and Richmond, so as to pre- 
vent for a time the sending of re-enforcements to General 
Lee from the forces that were south of Richmond under 
Beauregard. 

General Grant, meantime, had not been content with 
merely pounding against Lee’s front with men and with 
guns, of which he was now able to employ more than in 
the battles of the Wilderness. He also dispatched his cav- 
alry under General Sheridan round the right flank of the 
rebels, on the 10th of May, which, reaching the railroads, 
made an immense destruction of supplies prepared for 
Lee’ s army, and of locomotives and cars for their trans- 
portation, and which, on the 11th, routed the rebel cav- 
alry under General Stuart, at Yellow Tavern, in which 
engagement Stuart was killed ; and, pressing on yet nearer 
Richmond and over the first line of the works around the 
city, turned off to the east, and crossing the Chlckahom- 
iiij^, reached Fortress Monroe with little loss, having in- 
flicted great damage on the enemy. 

The 10th and 11th of May were days of hard fighting 
for the Army of the Potomac, of heavy losses and par- 
tial successes for both sides, and of attacks met and re 
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pulsed, with the employment of all the resources of both 
armies ; and the dispatches which General Grant sent to 
Washington on the night of the 11th summed up ths 
results as follows : — 

We have no-w ended the sixth day of very heavy fighting. The resuA 
to this time is much in our favor. Our losses have been heavy, as iveU 
as those of the enemy. I think the loss of the enemy must be getter. 
W e have taken over five thousand prisoners in battle, while he has tafeen 
from ns but few, except stragglers. I propose to fight it out on this line, 
if it takes all summer. 

The early light of the next morning brought results 
yet more in our favor ; for with the break of day, Han- 
cock, now on our right, fell like a thunderbolt upon tlie 
rebel intrenchments, and stormed over them, capturing 
several thousand prisoners, including two generals, to- 
gether with thirty or forty cannon, only eighteen of which, 
however, he was able to hold. For Lee, stung to the 
quick by this deadly blow, gathered all his forces to re- 
take the position, and five desperate charges upon it du- 
ring the day covered the ground with dead and wounded, 
until, when the battle was over, nearly a thousand rebel 
dead lay within an acre or two of ground in front of the 
works. The utmost exertions of the rebels were in vain, 
however, and they sullenly withdrew to another posi- 
tion. A storm now set in and enforced quiet on both 
annies for several days. During this time General But- 
ler moved forward towards Fort Darling, but on the 16th 
day of May he met with a heavy blow fi:om the rebels, 
who took advantage of a fog to make a successful attack, 
driving him from the railroad and forcing him to return 
to his lines at Bermuda Hundred. General Sigel, too, who 
had marched down the Shenandoah Valley, was met by a 
superior force under General Imbden, and driven back 
with a loss of five guns. General Kautz, however, with 
his cavalry, having returned from his first successful raid, 
set out upon a second one towards the Danville road, 
which he also succeeded in injuring to some extent. 

c+T-Ql-ncirl inTrrx-n.Tr -nz-x-w-T-r/^ 4-z-x n 
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re-enforcemeHts to General Grant, and on tLe 18tli tlie 
figliting in front of Spottsylvania was renewed. On tlie 
19th the rebels inflicted a heavy loss npon onr right by 
making an nnexpected attack, in which some of onr newly 
arrived regiments suffered severely. This was an attempt 
of the rebels to cut our communications, but they failed 
entirely in doing so. 

Tliey had, however, by this time thrown up intrench- 
raents of so formidable a character that General Grant 
determined again to make a flanking movement by the 
left. 

The movement was at once perceived by General Lee, 
and when our forces arrived at the North Anna river, the 
rebels were already there. They were not, however, 
able to prevent our forces from crossing the river, and 
inflicting a severe blow upon the enemy in the crossiug. 
After crossing, however, the main body of Lee’s army 
was discovered to have taken so strong a position be- 
tween the North and South Anna rivers, that General 
Grant again deemed it wise not to make a direct attack, 
but to repeat his flanking movement. 

The army was accordingly withdrawn without loss 
from Lee’s front on the night of Thursday, May 26th, and, 
moving again by the left, crossed the Pamunkey, but 
was again confronted by the rebel army, which, after 
some severe fighting, again made a stand at Coal Harbor. 
While here, one corps of General Butler’s army, under 
General Smith, was transferred to the Army of the Poto- 
mac. Thus re-enforced, a violent but unsuccessful attack 
was made upon the rebel intrenchments on the 8d of 
June, and, after heavy losses, the attack was abandoned. 
Repeated efforts, however, on the part of the rebels, to 
turn our left, and to break up the communication which 
had been formed with the White House, on the Pamun- 
key river, also failed as signally. And both armies thus 
remained for several days, watching each other sleep- 
lessly, and each preferring to receive rather than to make 
an attack. 

Other co-operative movements went on during all this 
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time. In Western Virginia, General Averill had made 
quite a successful raid upon the railroads. In the Shen- 
andoah Valley, where General Hunter had taken com- 
mand in place of General Sigel, our forces won a brilliant 
victory at Piedmont over the rebels under Generals 
Jones and Imboden, the former of whom was killed. 
Hunter captured one thousand five hundred prisoners 
and three guns ; and, forming a junction with Crook and 
Averill, pushed on towards Lynchburg, which however 
he was unable to reach. An unsuccessful attack was 
made by General Butler’s forces upon Petersburg on the 
10th of June. 

On the 12th of June, General Grant, having become 
convinced that nothing could be gained by a direct attack 
upon General Lee, followed up his plan of aiming to 
strike Lee’s southern communications by leaving his 
front and again marching by the left to the James river, 
which he crossed upon a pontoon bridge below City 
Point, and immediately moved forward to the attack 
upon Petersburg. Again, however. General Lee, having 
the inside lines to move upon, was a few hours in advance 
of our troops, and, while several forts were taken on the 
outer lines of defences, with thirteen cannon and some 
prisoners, in which the colored troops especially distin- 
guished themselves, the inner lines were found to be too 
strong, and our army settled itself down to the siege of 
Petersburg. 

General Sherman’s movement upon Atlanta was made at 
the same time as that of the Army of the Potomac. His army 
was superior in numbers to that which was opposed to it, 
but the rocky heights which were held by General John- 
ston were so strong that General Sherman did not waste 
its strength by attacking them in front, but by a series of 
masterly fiank movements he compelled the rebel army 
to retreat successively from Buzzard’s Roost, from Dal- 
ton, and from Resaca, at which latter place there were, 
however, two days of heavy fighting on the 14th and 
15th of May, resulting in the capture of both guns and 
prisoners bv our troops, the retreat of Johnston across 
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tlie Oostenaula river, and the capture without serious 
opposition of Rome and Kingston, some sixty miles fur 
ther on towards Atlanta. At Rome, large quantities ol 
provisions were captured, and large machine-shops were 
destroyed. Johnston’s retreat had heen too rapid to 
allow of his doing much damage to the railroad along 
which his army was falling hack towards Atlanta ; and 
whatever damage he was enabled to do was at once 
repaired, and the railroad was put in use to supply our 
armies in their advance. 

The Altoona Mountains were the scene of the next 
stand made by the rebels. G-eneral Sherman continued 
the flanking system, and moved towards Dallas, where, 
however, he was met by the rebels, who attacked Mc- 
Pherson’s Corps on the 28th of May, and met a disastrous 
repulse, losing some two thousand five hundred killed 
and wounded and eight hundred prisoners This move- 
ment having drawn the rebels from their position at the 
pass of the Altoona Mountains, it was occupied and held by 
our cavalry, becoming at once, as G-eneral Sherman said, 
‘‘ as useful to us as it was to the enemy,” and the rebels 
took up a new position at Kenesaw and Lost Mountain. 
Efforts were made by them, while Sherman was advanc- 
ing towards this position, to interfere with his communi- 
cations, and some damage was done to the railroad by 
rebel cavalry, which was, however, speedily driven off. 
A more discouraging affair, however, was the defeat of a 
heavy expedition, which set out from Memphis under 
command of General Sturges, by the rebel General For- 
rest, on the 10th of June. The requirements of General 
Sherman’s position were not, however, so great but that 
he was able at once to make arrangements to repair this 
disaster. Like General Grant, he was not “jostled from 
his plans” by these outside manoeuvres any more than 
by the direct blows of the rebel army, and by the 18th 
of June, when Grant stationed himself before the works 
of Petersburg after his march of a hundred miles and 
his many battles, Sherman had arrived before the rebel 
works at Kenesaw Mountain after a similar march of 
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figMing and flanking the enemy over something more 
than a hundred miles of territory. 

Both of these movements are now recognized as having 
been splendid successes. But it is not to be denied that 
from the time of the commencement of the siege of Peters- 
burg there was a growing feeling of doubt and anxiety in 
the country in reference to the operations of the army of 
the Potomac. It had been often announced that Lee’s 
army was cut to pieces and fleeing in disorder, and yet 
that army had thus far, by repeated stands, been able to 
prevent Grant from breaking through its lines. Even 
Petersburg was declared to have been taken by assault 
on the first attack ; and yet it was found that, instead of 
this, our army was not able at once to draw its lines 
around the place far enough to cut off the Weldon Bail- 
road. The losses of the army were greatly exaggerated 
by the opposition, the dilBculties of its position magnified, 
the lack of water and the dust and heat were dilated 
upon, and even the visit which the President paid to the 
army on the 22d of June was dwelt upon as an event 
showing that the difficulties of the situation were great, 
if not insuperable. 

The army, however, did not look at it in that light. 
The President’s visit was for them a gratification, not a 
cause for anxiety, and they cheered him, as he rode along 
the lines, with a heartiness which expressed their confi- 
dence in him and in the leaders whom he had given them. 
The President’s confident expressions as to the state of 
affairs on his return went far to encourage the country ; 
for the people had already come in great measure to 
have that abounding confidence in Mr. Lincoln which 
displayed itself so wonderfully during the rest of his life. 
He appreciated in his turn the confidence which the 
people felt in him. “ I do my best to deserve this,” said 
he to a friend, “ but I tremble at the responsibility that 
devolves upon me, a weak, mortal man, to serve such a 
great and generous people in such a place as I hold, in 
such an awful crisis as this. It is a terrible responsibility ; 
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but it lias been imposed upon me witliout my seeking, 
and I trust Proyidence lias a wise purpose for me to 
fulfil by appointing me to tbis charge, which is almost 
too much for a weak mortal to hold.” 

He appreciated not only this confidence in him, but the 
whole character of the people. ‘‘Such a people,” said 
he, “ can never fail ; and they deserve, and will receive, 
the proudest place in the history of nations.” It seems 
sad to think that he could not have lived to see how 
speedily the fulfilment of his prophecy approached. 

G-eneral G-ranf s purpose was to extend his lines south- 
ward, cutting off as speedily as possible the railroads 
which led from Petersburg to the south; and by the 
cavalry arm destroying the other railroads leading ‘ to 
Richmond, thus isolating it from the South. In pursu- 
ance of this plan Sheridan with his cavalry destroyed a 
large portion of the railroads between Richmond and 
Gordonsville, returning to the White House, and there 
opening communications again with General Grant ; and 
Wilson, on the south, cut the Weldon Railroad, and, 
reaching Burkesville, did serious damage also to the 
Danville road. The first move of the army, however, 
towards the Weldon road resulted disastrously ; and 
Wilson, on his return from his raid, was set upon at 
Ream’s Station, and had to cut his way through with 
heavy loss, by the aid of a diversion effected by the 
Sixth Corps, which was sent to his relief. General Hun- 
ter, too, was unable to capture Lynchburg, and, fall- 
ing short of ammunition, was compelled to retreat into 
Western Virginia by the Valley of the Kanawha. 

Amid these various movements, Congress adjourned on 
the 4th of July. 

The feeling at its adjournment was not buoyant, but 
tending to depression ; and, just before it separated, a 
resolution was passed, requesting the President to ap- 
point a day of fasting and prayer, xiccordingly, on the 
7th of July, he issued the folloAving proclamation : — 
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PROCLAMATION. 

By the President of the United States. 

Whereas, tlie Senate and House of Kepresentatives aC tboit Inst svssiojH 
adopted a concurrent resolution, which was approv-;^ on toe second ap.y 
of July instant, and which was in the words follr ^^^ng, namely : 

That the President of tlie United States be ttjquestei to appoirt a da^ 
of humiliation and prayer by the people of United States, that he re- 
quest his constitutional advisers at the hej^a of the Executive Departments 
to unite with liim, as Chief Magistrate of the nation, at the City of Wash- 
ington, and the members of Oongres» and all magistrates, all civil, mili- 
tary, and naval officers, all soldier?, sailors, and marines, with all loyal 
and law-abiding people, to convene at their usual places of worship, or 
wherever they may be, to confess and to repent of their manifold sins, to 
implore the compassion and forgiveness of the Almighty, that if consistent 
with His will, the existing rebellion may be speedily suppressed, and the 
supremacy of the Constitution and laws of the United States may be 
established throughout all the States; to implore Him, as the Supreme 
Ruler of the world, not to destroy us as a people, nor suffer us to be de- 
stroyed by the hostility or connivance of other nations, or by obstinate 
adhesion to our own counsels which may be in conflict with His eternal 
purposes, and to implore Him to enlighten the mind of the nation to know 
and do His will, humbly believing that it is in accordance with His will 
that our place should be maintained as a united people among the family 
of nations; to implore Him to grant to our armed defenders, and the 
masses of the people, that courage, power of resistance, and endurance 
necessary to secure that result; to implore Him in His infinite goodness 
to soften the hearts, enlighten the minds, and quicken the conscience of 
those in rebellion, that they may lay down their arms, and speedily return 
tc‘ their allegiance to the United States, that they may not be utterly de 
stroyed, that the effusion of blood may be stayed, and that unity and fra- 
ternity may be restored, and peace established throughout all our borders. 

How, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the United States, 
cordially concurring with the Congress of the United States, in the ]'>eiii 
tential and pious sentiments expressed in the aforesaid resolutions, and 
heartily approving of the devotional design and purpose thereof, do here 
by appoint the first Thursday of August next to be observed by the peo- 
ple of the United States as a day of national humiliation and prayer. 

I do hereby further invite and request the heads of the Executive De- 
partments of this Government, together with all legislators, all judges 
and magistrates, and all other persons exercising authority in the land, 
whether civil, military, or naval, and all soldiers, seamen, and marines in 
the national service, and all the other loyal and law-abiding people of the 
United States, to assemble in their preferred places of public worship on 
Uiatday, and there to render to the Almighty and merciful Ruler of th« 
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Oniverse, such homage and such confessions, and to offer to Him such 
supplications as the Congress of the United States have, in their afotesaid 
resolution, so solemnlj, so earnestly, and so reverently recommended. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Hone at the City of TVashington this seventh day of July, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty-four, and of the 
independence of the United States the eighty -ninth. 

By the President : Abraham Lnf oolk. 

William H. Sewaed, Secretary of State. 


[L.8.] 


Tlie depressing effect of the apparent check in the on- 
ward movement of the work of suppressing the rebellion 
was, however, much alleviated by the news which ar- 
rived on the 6th of July, of the sinking of the rebel 
cruiser Alabama^ on the 19th of June, off Cherbourg, by 
the Kearsarge.^ under the command of Captain Winslow. 
Opportunities for our navy to distinguish itself in battle, 
except with forts, had been rare, and great rejoicing wa& 
felt that Semmes, the commander of the Alabama^ had at 
last given to the Kearsarge an opportunity to prove, in 
sight of France and England, that Yankee ships and guns 
and men were, as of old, dangerous enemies in an encounter. 

The Shenandoah Yalley had been laid open by Hun- 
ter’s movement into West Yirginia, and the rebels took 
advantage of it to make a push northward. They crossed 
the Potomac in considerable force, commanded by G-en- 
eral Early, and on the 9th of July defeated our troops 
under General Wallace, at Monocacy. The President 
called for twelve thousand militia from each of the States 
of Maryland, Pennsylvania, and Hew York, to meet this 
invasion, from which both Baltimore and Washington 
were felt to be in some danger. A bold company of raiders 
even burned the house of Governor Bradford, only four 
miles from Baltimore, and, passing north of Baltimore, cut 
the Philadelphia and Baltimore Pailroad, capturing two 
trains of cars. One of the passengers on tlie cars was 
Major-General Franklin, who was taken prisoner, but 
afterwards succeeded in making his escape near Eeisters- 
town. The raiders met little on-nosi ti on dn^ono-h thp n.nnn. 
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try, one striking exception being tlie condnct of old 
Islinaael Day, a man of eigMy-tliree years, who, when a 
couple of rebels undertook to pull down a flag which was 
flying over his gate, shot one of them and forced the other 
to retreat. A larger company of them, however, came 
and burned the old man’s house, but did not succeed in 
finiling him. Extensive preparations were made at Bal- 
timore to resist an attack, and the general loyalty of the 
city was in marked contrast with its attitude at the outset 
of the rebellion. The militia gathered fast from the loyal 
States. General Grant had also sent up the Sixth Corps 
of the Army of the Potomac to aid in the defence of 
Washington. The Mneteenth Corps, which had just ar- 
rived from New Orleans, was also sent thither ; and on the 
13th of July, the rebel forces, which had for the two days 
previous skirmished smartly in front of Port Stevens, near 
Washington, determined to retreat ; and by the end of that 
week they were all south of the Potomac, having carried off 
great quantities of plunder and spread great consternation 
through Maryland and the lower part of Pennsylvania, 
but not having succeeded at all in compelling General 
Grant to loosen his hold upon Petersburg. 

Nor was this the only raid which the rebels undertook. 
In Kentucky they had made great disturbances under 
John Morgan, which, though checked by his rout by Gen- 
eral Burbridge, at Cynthiana, continued, and were receiv- 
ing so much countenance from rebel sympathizers in the 
State, that the President deemed it wise to declare martial 
law throughout the State, which was done by the follow 
Ing proclamation : — 

By the President of the United Stales of America. 

PEOOLAMATION. 

Wasiiingtox, Tuesday^ July 5. 

Whereas, by a proclamation which was issued on the 15 th day of April, 
1861 , the President of the United States announced and declared that the 
laws of the United States had been for some time past, and then were op- 
posed, and the execution thereof obstructed in certain States therein men- 
tioned, by combinations too powerful to he suppressed by the ordinary 
course of judicial proceedings or by the nower veatAd in n't/ 
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W/iereas, immediately after tlic issnini? of the said proclamation the 
land and naval forces of the United States were put into acti\nty to sup- 
press the said insurrections and rebellion ; and 

Whereas^ the Congress of the United States, by an act approved on the 
third day of March, 1863, did enact that during the said rebellion the 
President of the United States, whenever in his judgment the public 
safety may require it, is authorized to suspend the privilege of the writ 
of habeas corpus in any case throughout the United States, or any part 
thereof ; and 

Whereas^ the said insurrection and rebellion still continue, endangering 
the existence of the Constitution and Government of the United States ; and 

Whereas^ the military forces of the United States are now actively en- 
gaged in suppressing the said insurrection and rebellion in various parts 
of the States where the said rebellion has been successful in obstructing 
the laws and public authorities, especially in the States of Virginia and 
Georgia ; and 

Whereas^ on the fifteenth day of September last, the President of the 
United States duly issued his proclamation, wherein he declared that the 
privilege of the writ of habeas corpus should be suspended throughout 
the United States, in cases where by the authority of the President of the 
United States, the military, naval, and civil officers of the United States, 
or any of them, hold persons under their command or in their custody, 
either as prisoners of war, spies, or aiders or abettors of the enemy, or 
officers, soldiers, or seamen enrolled or drafted, or mustered, or enlisted in, 
or belonging to the land or naval forces of the United States, or as desert- 
ers therefrom, or otherwise amenable to military la-w, or the rules and 
articles of war, or the rules and regulations prescribed for the militai y 
and naval service by authority of the President of the United States, or 
for resisting a draft, or for any other offence against the military or naval 
service; and 

Whereas^ many citizens of the State of Kentucky have joined the forces 
of the insurgents, who have on several occasions entered the said State of 
Kentucky in large force and not without aid and comfort furnished by disaf- 
fected and disloyal citizens of the United States residing therein, have 
not only greatly disturbed the public peace but have overborne the civil 
authorities and made flagrant civil war, destroying property and life in 
various parts of the State ; and 

Whereas^ it has been made known to the President of the United States, 
by the officers commanding the National armies, that combinations have 
been formed in the said State of Kentucky, with a purpose of inciting the 
rebel forces to renew the said operations of civil war within the said State, 
and thereby to embarrass the United States armies now operating in the 
said States of Virginia and Georgia, and even to endanger their safety. 

Now, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the United States, t>J 
virtue of the authority vested in me by the Constitution and laws, do 
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that tae suspension of the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus so pro* 
claimed in the said proclamation of the 15th of September, 1863, be made 
effectual and be di ]y enforced in and throughout the said State of Ken- 
tucky, and that martial law be for the present declared therein. I do 
therefore hereby require of the military officers in the said State that the 
privilege of the habeas corpus be effectually suspended within the said 
State, according to the aforesaid proclamation, and that martial law be 
established therein to take effect from the date of this proclamation, tlie 
?aid suspension and establishment of martial law to continue until this 
iroclamation shall be revoked or modified, but not beyond the period 
-Then the said rebellion shall have been suppressed or come to an end. 
And I do hereby require and command, as well as military officers, all 
civil officers and authorities existing or found within the said State of Ken- 
tucky, to take notice of this proclamation and to give full effect to the 
same. The martial laws herein proclaimed and the things in that respect 
herein ordered will not be deemed or taken to interfere with tho holding 
of lawful elections, or with the proceedings of the constitutional Legisla- 
ture of Kentucky, or with the administration of justice in the courts of 
law existing therein between citizens of the United States in suits or pro- 
ceedings which do not affect the military operations or the constituted 
authorities of the Government of the United States. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the City of 'Washington this 5th day of July, in the year 
'l. 8.] of our Lord 1864, and of the independence of the United States 
the eighty-eighth. Abeaham Lincoln. 

By the President : 

William H. Sewaed, Secretary of State. 


WhEe the loyal States were thus engaged in repelling 
rebel raids and strengthening the armies, General Sher- 
man continued his victorious campaign. His assault upon 
Kenesa-\v was a failure, because of the strength of the rebel 
works; but a repetition of the flanking system drove 
Johnston out of them across the Chattahoochee, which 
our ai-my crossed on the 11th of July. By a movement 
of his left wing. General Sherman at once seized Decatur, 
only six miles from Atlanta, and severed the railroad be- 
tween Atlanta and Augusta, by which time the dissatis- 
faction, which had been felt in rebeldom with Johnston’s 
continued falling back, culminated in his removal on the 
7th of July, and the appointment of General Hood in his 
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place. Hood signalized his appointment hy attacking 
Sherman instead of remaining on the defensive, and was 
defeated with heavy loss on the 20th of July, and again on 
the 22d, when our army, though victorious, met with a 
very severe loss in the death of Major-G-eneral McPher- 
son, one of the choicest of the gallant leaders who had 
stood around Sherman through all that long, lahorions, 
and bloody march. A raid of our cavalry, under General 
Rousseau, had destroyed the railroad between Atlanta 
and Montgomery, for thirty miles, with but little loss. 
Another, under General Stoneman, though partially suc- 
cessful in what it accomplished on the Macon road, was 
cut off on its return, and General Stoneman and most of 
his command were captured, on the 30th of July. Still, 
the month closed prosperously upon Sherman’s opera- 
tions. Another rebel attack was bloodily repulsed on 
the 28th, and his lines were drawn closely around At- 
lanta, while the rebel strength had been more weakened 
by Hood’s assaults than by Johnston’s successive retreats. 

At the North the month did not close so favorably. 
The hundred-days men offered by the Northwestern States 
had come promptly forward and been assigned to the posts 
where they were needed. On the 11th of June the Presi- 
dent made the following brief speech to a regiment of them 
from Ohio, which passed through Washington : — 

Soldiers ! I understand you have just come from Ohio ; come to help 
us in this the nation’s day of trial, and also of its hopes. I thank you for 
your promptness in responding to the call for troops. Your services were 
never needed more than now. I know not where you are going. You 
may stay here and t^ke the places of those who will be sent to the front, 
or you may go there yourselves. Wherever you go I know you will do 
your best. Again I thank you. Good-by. 

But notwithstanding the aid which they furnished in 
order to make up the re-enforcements needed for Sher- 
man to keep up his line of communication, for Grant 
to make the necessary extension of his lines, and for 
the meeting of rebel raids in various parts of the coun- 
try, the President had deemed it wise, ou the 18th of 
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July, to issue the following Proclamation, ordering a 
draft of five hundred thousand men : — 

PROCLAMATION. 

By the President of the United States of America* 

■Washington, July 18, 1864. 

Whereas, By tlie act approved July 4, 1864, entitled an act further to 
regulate and provide for the enrolling and calling out the national forces, 
and for other purposes, it is provided that the President of the United 
States may, at his discretion, at any time hereafter, call for any number 
of men as volunteers for the respective terms of one, two, and three 
years for military service ; and that in case the quota, or any part thereof, 
of any town, township, ward of a city, precinct, or election district, or 
of a county not so subdivided, shall not be filled within the space of fifty 
days after such call, then the President shall immediately order a draft 
for one year, to fill such quota, or any part thereof which may be un- 
filled. 

And, whereas, the new enrolment heretofore ordered is so far com- 
pleted as that the afore-mentioned act of Congress may now be put in 
•operation, for recruiting and keeping up the strength of the armies in 
the field, for garrisons, and such military operations as may be required 
for the purpose of suppressing the rebellion and restoring the authority 
of the United States Government in the insurgent States. 

Now, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the United States, 
do issue this my call for five hundred thousand volunteers for the mili- 
tary service ; provided, nevertheless, that all credits which may be estab 
lished under section eight of the aforesaid act, on account of persons who 
have entered the naval service during the present rebellion, and by cred- 
its for men furnished to the military service in excess of calls heretofore 
made for volunteers, will be accepted under this call for one, two, or 
three years, as they may elect, and will be entitled to the bounty pro- 
vided by law for the period of service for which they enlist. 

And I hereby proclaim, order, and direct, that after the fifth day of Sep 
tember, 1864, being fifty days from the date of this call, a draft for troops to 
8er\ e for one year, shall be held in every town, township, ward of a city, 
precinct, election district, or county not so subdivided, to fill the quot.a 
which shall be assigned to it under this call, or any part thereof which 
may be unfilled by volunteers, on the said fifth day of September, 1864. 

Done at Washington this 18th day of July, in the year of our Lord, 
1864, and of the independence of the United States the eighty-ninth. 

In testimony wherof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
[l. b.] seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Abraham Linoolh. 

By the President . 

Wm. H. Seward, Secretary of State. 
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Towards the last of the month the rebels made another 
raid into Maryland and Pennsylvania, and on the 30th 
of July the town of Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, was 
occupied by their cavalry under General McCausland. A 
written demand, signed by General Early, was presented 
for $100,000 in gold, or $500,000 in currency, with a threat 
of burning the town if the demand was not complied 
with. As it was not complied with, they fulfilled their 
threat and laid the town in ashes, without giving the citi 
zens time to remove their property. 

The rebel forces remained north of the Potomac till 
about the 7th of August, but accomplished nothing else of 
importance. On that day several of our commands which 
had been acting against them somewhat independently 
of each other were consolidated into one, at the head of 
which was placed General Sheridan. The benefit of this 
change was speedily seen. The rebels fell back south 
of the Potomac, and were so pressed by Sheridan that 
General Lee deemed it advisable to re-enforce Early from 
his own lines, when Sheridan in his turn fell back, and 
for some weeks there was active manoeuvring on both 
sides and several small battles were fought, in which we 
gained more than the rebels, who were never able to cross 
the Potomac in force again. 

Two days before the burning of Chambersburg, Gen- 
eral Grant had made a movement on the north side of the 
James River, across which, by means of pontoon bridges, 
he threw a force which was attacked before it had time 
to strengthen its position, but repulsed the rebels with a 
loss of four guns. This movement, though only a Mnt, 
was heavy enough to induce General Lee to throw a 
strong force to the north side also, when our men were 
in the night drawn back for an attack on the Peters- 
burg works, which was made on the 30th. The attack 
was begun in front of General Burnside’s hues, by the 
explosion of a mine under one of the rebel forts, destroy- 
ing it at once. Instantly every gun in our ranks 
opened upon Petersburg and its defences, and an assault 
was made upon the gap in the rebel lines caused by the 
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explosion of the mine. The attack was successful in 
piercing tlie lines, but notin carrying a height just within 
them, called Cemetery Hill, from which, if we had sue 
ceeded in carrying it, our guns would have commanded 
Petersburg and its defences. The relvls gathered here 
in force, and poured so heavy a fire upon our forces that 
the assault could not be maintained, and while part of 
our troops were driven back, a large number of them, 
who had entered the blown-up fort, were unable to re- 
turn and were compelled to surrender. Our loss in the 
whole affair was between two and three thousand men. 
Charges were made that the colored troops, who formed 
a part of the assaulting column, had failed to do their 
duty ; but the evidence did not sustain this charge, but 
showed that the failure was due mainly to that lack of 
cordial co-operation among the generals in command, 
which has so often defeated the most skilful and promis- 
ing plans. 

It was supposed that this repulse would put an end to 
active operations in front of Petersburg for a long time ; 
but this was not giving due credit to Grant’s unyielding 
pertinacity. An important position on the north side of 
the James was captured on the 15th of August, by a ruse, 
Hancock’s Corps having been shipped on transports down 
the river, as if on their way to Washington, but returning 
under cover of night to join the Tenth Corps in taking and 
holding a position only ten miles from Richmond, capturing 
some five hundred prisoners and ten guns. This position 
was important to cover the work of our men in digging 
the Dutch Gap Canal, through which it was hoped our 
iron-clads might go up the river to flank the rebel defences 

Not satisfied with this success, but taking advantage of 
the fact that Lee, encouraged by the ill success of our 
assault on the 30th of July, had sent a portion of his 
troops to re-enforce Early, General Grant, on the 17th, 
struck a blow at the other end of his lines, upon the Wel- 
don Railroad, which was seized by our forces. A fuil- 
ous attack was made upon them by the rebels, which at 
one time met with a partial success, but oui lines were 
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re-established, and a subsequent attack vras repulsed with 
lieavy loss. Two rebel generals were killed and three 
wounded. Another and more determined assault was 
made on the 26th, but, after tremendous fighting, was also 
repulsed. Our loss was severe, but that of the rebels 
was far more so. The substantial prize of the struggle, 
the railroad, remained in our possession, and thus another 
of the sources of supply for the army of General Lee was 
cut oflf. 

Thus the month of August gave us a decided advan- 
tage in Virginia. In the South it gave us brilliant suc- 
f^ess. In the early part of the month the preparations 
were completed for an attack upon Mobile, by the fleet 
under Commodore Farragut, aided by a small land force 
under General Granger. The passage of the fleet into the 
bay past the rebel forts, and the destruction of the 
rebel fleet, were accomplished in about three hours, on 
the morning of the 5th of August. Our fleet consisted 
of fourteen gunboats and three monitors. The gunboats 
were lashed together, two by two, that one might lielp 
the other, and the monitors were on the starboard side of 
the fleet. The Brooklyn led the way, followed by the 
flagship Hartford and the rest. One of our monitors, 
the TecumseTi, commanded by the gallant Craven, was 
struck by a torpedo and sunk with all on board, except 
her pilot and eight or ten of her crew. This disaster 
momentarily checked the advance, when Farragut, in the 
flag-ship, rushed forward to the head of the fleet and led 
the way past the forts, followed by the rest of the gun- 
boats, each one as she went by pouring her broa/dsides 
into the rebel forts. Within the harbor the rebel iron- 
clad Tennessee made desperate battle. The rest of the 
rebel fleet, except one vessel, having been captured or 
destroyed, she was attacked by several of our vessels 
at once, who rammed her severely whenever they could 
get a chance at her, and, seeing the rest of the fleet and 
the monitors bearing down upon her, she surrendered. 
She was commanded by Buchanan, who commanded the 
Merrimac in her famous battle with the Monitor. 
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The conquest of the rebel fleet was followed by the 
immediate surrender of Forts G-aines and Powell. Port 
Morgan still held out, but was immediately invested bj^ 
General Granger. On the 22d an assault of the fort was 
commenced, and on the 23d, after a bombardment of 
twelve hours, in which about three thousand shells were 
thrown into it, this last of the rebel defences of the har- 
bor of Mobile was surrendered unconditionally to our 
forces. 

If or was this the only success. General Sherman had 
been drawing his lines more closely around Atlanta, and 
Hood having made the mistake of sending pflf all his cav- 
alry upon a fruitless effort to destroy the communications 
between our army and Chattanooga, General Sherman 
took advantage of it to make a movement on the west of 
Atlanta towards the rear of Hood’s army. Leaving one 
corps to defend our intrenched lines in front of the city, 
he threw the rest of his army upon the railroad to Macon, 
near West Point, upon the 30th of August, and thus cut 
Hood’s army in two and defeated one portion of it at 
Jonesboro. Hood, finding that he was in danger of being 
cut off, blew up his magazines in Atlanta on the night of 
the 1st of September and retreated to the southeast, and 
on the 2d the Twentieth Corps, which had been left in our 
intrenchments, marched into the city and took possession, 
and General Sherman sent the message to Washington — 
“ Atlanta is ours and fairly won.” 

Before receiving General Sherman’s official report, the 
War Department had received news of the fall of Atlanta, 
and on the 2d, at eight p. m., Mr. Stanton telegraphed to 
General Dix, at New York, as follows 

Tliis department las received intelligence this evening that General 
Sherman’s advance entered Atlanta about noon to-day. The particulars 
have not yet been received, but telegraphic communication during the 
night with Atlanta direct is expected. 

It is ascertained with reasonable certaint}’ that the naval and other 
sredits required by the act of Congress will amount to about two hundred 
thousand, including New York, which has not yet been reported to this 
department; so that the President’s call of July 10 is practically reduced 
to three hundred thousand men, to meet and take the nlace of 
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First — The new enlistments in the navy ; 

Second — The casualties of battle, sickness, prisoners, and desertion ; and 

Third — The hundred-days troops and all others going out by exj>ira- 
lion of service this fall. 

One hundred thousand new troops promptly furnished all that 
General Grant asks for the capture of Eichmond and to give a finishing 
blow to the rebel armies yet in the field. The residue of the call would 
be adequate for garrisons in forts and to guard all the lines of communi- 
cation and supply, free the country from guerrillas, give security to trade, 
protect commerce and travel, and re-establish peace, order, and tranquillity 
in every State. Edwin M. Stanton, 

Secretary of War. 

This close of Greneral Sherman’s campaign was greeted 
with the greatest exultation by all the people, and they 
heartilyrespondedtothe recommendations of the Thanks- 
giving Proclamation, which the President at once issued, 
and joined heartily in the thanks which he gave in the 
name of the nation to oflEicers and men, and rejoiced in the 
salutes of one hundred guns which he ordered to be fired 
everywhere. 

This proclamation and the orders issued were as fol- 
lows : — 

ExKOTmTB Mansiok, Washington Citt, September 8, 1S64. 

The signal success that Divine Providence has recently vouchsafed to 
the operations of the United States fleet and army in the harbor of Mo- 
bile, and the reduction of Port Powell, Fort Gaines, and Fort Morgan, and 
the glorious achievements of the army under Major-General Sherman, in 
the State of Georgia, resulting in the capture of the city of Atlanta, caP 
for devout acknowledgment to the Supreme Being in whose hands are 
the destinies of nations. It is therefore requested that on next Sunday, in 
all places of worship in the United States, thanksgivings be offered to Him 
for His mercy in preserving our national existence against the insurgent 
rebels who have been waging a cruel war against the Government of the 
United States for its overthrow, and also that prayer be made for Divine 
protection to our brave soldiers and their leaders in the field who hav'^ 
so often and so gallantly perilled their lives in battling with the enemy, 
and for blessings and comfort from the Father of mercies to the sick 
wounded, and prisoners, and to the orphans and widows of those wH.” 
have fallen in the service of their country, and that He will continue u« 
uphold the Government of the United .States aga.nst ah the efforts oi 
public enemies and secret foes. 


Abbaham Ltnoolk 
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Exeicutite Mansion, Septemberr 8, 1864. 

The national thanks are tendered bj the President to Admiral Parragut 
and Major-General Canby, for the skill and harmony with which the recent 
operations in Mobile Harbor and against Fort Powell, Fort Gaines, and 
Fort Morgan were planned and carried into execution. Also to Admiral 
Farragut and Major-General Granger, under whose immediate command 
they were conducted, and to the gallant commanders on sea and land, and 
to the sailors and soldiers engaged in the operations, for their energy and 
courage, which, under the blessing of Providence, have been crowned with 
brilliant success, and have won for them the applause and thanks of the 
nation. Abraham Lincoln. 

Execittivi: Mansion, September 8, 1864. 

The national tlianks are tendered by the President to Major-General 
William T. Sherman and tlie gallant officers and soldiers of his command 
before Atlanta, for the distinguished ability, courage, and perseverance 
displayed in the campaign in Georgia, which under Divine power resulted 
in the capture of the city of Atlanta. The marches, battles, sieges, and 
other military operations that have signalized this campaign must render 
it famous in the annals of war, and have entitled those who have partici- 
pated therein to the applause and thanks of the nation. 

Abraham Lincoln. 

Executive Mansion, September 3, 1864. 

Ordered. — First . — That on Monday, the 5th day of September, com- 
mencing at the hour of twelve o’clock noon, there shall be given a salute 
of one hundred guns at the arsenal and navy-yard at Washington, and on 
Tuesday, the 6th of September, or on the day after the receipt of this 
order, at each arsenal and navy-yard in the United States, for the recent 
brilliant achievements of the fleet and land forces of the United States in 
the harbor of Mobile, and the reduction of Fort Powell, Fort Gaines, and 
Fort Morgan, The Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy will 
issue the necessary directions in their respective departments for the exe- 
cution of this order. 

Second. That on Wednesday, the Yth day of September, commencing 
at the hour of twelve o’clock noon, there shall be fired a saluie of one 
hundred guns at the ai’senal at Washington, and at New York, Boston, 
'fliiladelphia, Baltimore, Pittsburg, Newport, Ky., and at St. Louis, anu 
aJ New Orleans, Mobile, Pensacola, Hilton Head, and Newbern, the day 
after the receipt of this order, for the brilliant achievements of the army 
under command of Major-General Sherman, in the State of Georgia, and 
the capture of Atlanta. Tlie Secretary of Wai' will give directions fci 
the exe(*ution of this order. 


Abraham Lijsooln, 
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CHAPTER XVni. 

THE POLITICAL CAMPAIGN OP 1864. 

The Presidential Election. — The Cleveland Convention. — The Con- 
vention AT Baltimore. — Me. Lincoln’s Renomination and Accept- 
ance, — Popular Peeling During the Summer. — The Argueller 
Case. — The Forged Proclamation. — The Niagara Falls Conference. 
— The Chicago Convention. — Progress and Result of the Cam- 
paign. — Popular Joy at the Result. 

The American people were approacMng another test of 
their capacity for self-government, in some respects more * 
trying than any they had yet encountered. As the spring 
of 1864 was passing away, the official term of President 
Lincoln drew towards its close, and the people were re- 
quired to choose his successor. At all times and under 
the most favorable circumstances, the election of a Pres- 
ident is attended with a degree of excitement, which some 
of the wisest theorists have pronounced inconsistent with 
the permanent harmony and safety of a republican form 
of government. But that such an election should become 
necessary in the midst of a civil war, which wrapped tlie 
whole country in its flames and aroused such intense and 
deadly passions in the public heart, was felt to be fore- 
most among the calamities which had menaced the land. 
The two great rebel armies still held the field. The 
power of their government was still unbroken. All our 
attempts to capture their capital had proved abortive. 
The public debt was steadily and rapidly increasing. 
Under the resistless pressure of military necessity, the Grov- 
ernment, availing itself of the permissions of the Consti- 
tution, had suspended the great safeguard of civil freedom, 
and dealt with individuals whom it deemed dangerous 
to the public safety with as absolute and relentless 
severity as the most absolute monarchies of Europe had 
ever shown. Taxes were increasing ; new drafts of men 
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to till the ranks of new” armies were impending ; the Demo- 
cratic party, from tlie very beginning hostile to the wai 
and largely imbued with devotion to the principle of 
State Sovereignty on which the rebellion rested, and 
with toleration for slavery out of which it grew, was 
watching eagerly for every means of arousing popular 
hatred against the Government, that they might secure its 
transfer to their own hands ; and the losses, the agonies, 
the desolations of the war were beginning, apparently, to 
make themselves felt injuriously upon the spirit, the en- 
durance, the hopeful resolution of the people throughout 
the loyal States. 

Thai under these circumstances and amidst these ele- 
ments of popular discontent and hostile passion, the 
nation should be compelled to plunge into the whirlpool 
of a political contest, was felt to be one of the terrible 
necessities which might involve the nation’ s ruin. That 
the nation went through it, with a majestic calmness up 
to that time unknown, and came out from it stronger, 
more resolute, and more thoroughly united than ever be- 
fore, is among the marvels which confound all theory, and 
demonstrate to the world the capacity of an intelligent 
people to provide for every conceivable emergency in the 
conduct of their own alfairs. 

Preparations for the nomination of candidates had be 
gun to be made, as usual, early in the spring of 1864. 
Some who saw most clearly the necessities of the future, 
had for some months before expressed themselves strongly 
in favor of the renomination of President Lincoln. But 
this step was contested with great warmth and activity 
by prominent members of the political party by which 
he had been nominated and elected four years before. 
Nearly all the original Abolitionists and many of the more 
decidedly anti-slavery members of the Eepublican party 
were dissatisfied, that Mr. Lincoln had not more rapidly 
and more sweepingly enforced their extreme opinions. 
Many distinguished public men resented his rejection of 
their advice, and many more had been alienated by his 
inability to recognize their claims to office* The most 
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Wolent opposition came from those who had been most 
persistent and most clamorous in their exactions. And as 
it was unayoidahle that, in wielding so terrible and so 
absolute a power in so terrible a crisis, vast multitudes 
of active and ambitious men should be disappointed in 
their expectations of position and personal gain, the 
renomination of Mr. Lincoln was sure to be contested by 
a powerful and organized effort. 

At the very outset this movement acquired consistency 
and strength by bringing forward the Hon. S. P. Chase, 
Secretary of the Treasury, a man of great political bold- 
ness and experience, and who had prepared the way for 
such a step by a careful dispensation of the vast patron- 
age of his department, as the rival candidate. But it was 
instinctively felt that this effort lacked the sympathy and 
support of the great mass of the people, and it ended in 
the withdrawal of his name as a candidate by Mr. Chase 
himself. 

The National Committee of the Union Republican party 
had called their convention, to be held at Baltimore, on 
the 8th of June. This step had been taken from a con- 
viction of the wisdom of terminating as speedily as 
possible all controversy concerning candidates in the 
ranks of Union men ; and it was denounced with the 
greatest vehemence by those who opposed Mr. Lincoln’s 
nomination, and desired more time to infuse their hostility 
into the public mind. Failing to secure a postponement 
of the convention, they next sought to overawe and dic- 
tate its action by a display of power, and the following 
call was accordingly issued about the 1st of May, for a 
convention to be held at Cleveland, Ohio, on the 31st day 
of that month : — 

TO THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES. 

After having labored ineffectually to defer, as far as was in onr power, 
the critical moment when the attention of the people must inevitably be 
fixed upon the selection of a candidate for the chief magistracy of the 
country ; after having interrogated our conscience and consulted our duty 
as citizens, obeying at once the sentiment of a mature conviction and a 
profound afiection for the common country, we feel ourselves impelled, 
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on onr own responsibility, to declare to the people that the time has 
come for all independent men, jealous of their liberties and of the national 
greatness, to confer together, and unite to resist the swelling invasion of 
an open, shameless, and unrestrained patronage, which threatens to in- 
gulf under its destructive wave the rights of the people, the liberty and 
dignity of the nation. 

Deeply impressed with the conviction that, in a time of revolution, 
when the public attention is turned exclusively to the success of armies, 
and is consequently less vigilant of the public liberties, the patronage 
derived from the organization of an army of a million of men, and an 
administration of affairs which seeks to control the remotest parts of the 
country in favor of its supreme chief, constitute a danger seriously 
threatening the stability of republican institutions, we declare that the 
principle of one term, which has now acquired nearly the force of law 
by the consecration of time, ought to be inflexibly adhered to in the ap- 
proaching election. 

We further declare, that we do not recognize in the Baltimore Conven- 
tion the essential conditions of a truly National Convention. Its prox- 
imity to the centre of all the interested influences of the administration, its 
distance from the centre of the country, its mode of convocation, the 
corrupting practices to which it has been and inevitably will be sub 
jected, do not permit the people to assemble there with any expecta 
tion of being able to deliberate at full liberty. Convinced as we are 
that, in presence of the critical circumstances in which the nation is 
placed, it is only in the energy and good sense of the people that tlie 
general safety can be found ; satisfied that the only way to consult it is 
to indicate a central position, to which every one may go without too 
much expenditure of means and time, and where the assembled people, 
far from all administrative influence, may consult freely and deliberate 
peaceably, with the presence of the greatest possible number of men, 
whoso known principles guarantee their sincere and enlightened devotion 
to the rights of the people and to the preservation of the true basis of 
republican government, — wo earnestly invite our fellow-citizens to unite 
at Cleveland, Ohio, on Tuesday, May 31, current, for consultation and 
concert of action in respect to the approaching Presidential election. 


Two otlier calls were issued after this, prominent 
among the signers ot which were some of the Germans 
of Missouri and some of the old Radical Abolitionists of 
the East. 

I’he convention thus summoned met at tlie appointed 
time, about oiks hundred and fifty in number. No call had 
ev(sr been put forward for tlie eleetion of delegates to it, 
and no one could tell whether its members represented 
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any constituency otter than themselves. They came from 
fifteen different States and the District of Columbia, but 
every one knew that at the East the movement had no 
strength whatever. An effort was made by some of 
them to bring forward the name of G-eneral Grant as a 
candidate, but the friends of Fremont formed altogether 
too large a majority for that. 

General John Cochrane, of New York, was chosen to 
preside over the convention. In the afternoon the plat- 
form was presented, consisting of thirteen brief resolu- 
tions, favoring the suppression of the rebellion, the pres- 
ervation of the habeas corpus, of the right of asylum, and 
the Monroe doctrine, recommending amendments of the 
Constitution to prevent the re-establishment of slavery, 
and to provide for the election of President and Vice- 
President for a single term only, and by the direct vote 
of the people, and also urging the confiscation of the 
lands of the rebels and their distribution among the soi 
diers and actual settlers. 

The platform having been adopted, the convention pro- 
ceeded to nominate General Fremont for President by 
acclamation. General Cochrane was nominated for Vice- 
President. The title of “The Radical Democracy” was 
chosen for the supporters of the ticket, a National Com 
mittee was appointed, and the convention adjourned. 

General Fremont’s letter of acceptance was dated June 
4th. Its main scope was an attack upon Mr. Lincoln for 
unfaithfulness to the principles he was elected to defend, 
and upon his Administration for incapacity and selfishness, 
and for what the writer called “its disregard of constitu- 
tional rights, its violation of personal liberty and the 
liberty of the press, and, as a crowning shame, its aban- 
donment of the right of asylum, dear to all free nations 
abroad.” 

The platform he approved, with the exception of the 
proposed confiscation. He intimated that if the Haiti 
more Convention would nominate any one but Mr. Lin 
coin he would not stand in the way of a union of all upon 
that nominee ; but said, “ If Mr. Lincoln be renominated. 
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as I believe it would be fatal to tbe cotmtry to indorse a 
policy and renew a power wMcb has cost us tbe lives of 
thousands of men and needlessly put tbe country on tbe 
road to bankruptcy, there will remain no alternative but to 
organize against him every element of conscientious op 
position, with tbe view to prevent tbe misfortune of bis 
re-election.” And he accepted tbe nomination, and an- 
nounced that be bad resigned bis commission in tbe 
army. 

The convention, the nomination, and tbe letter of ac- 
ceptance, fell dead upon tbe popular feeling. Tbe time 
bad been when Fremont’s name bad power, especially 
with tbe young men of tbe country. Many bad felt that 
be bad received less than be deserved at the hands of 
the Administration, and that if tbe opportunity bad been 
afforded be would have rendered to the country distin- 
guished and valuable service. But tbe position which be 
bad here taken at once separated him from those who had 
been his truest friends, whose feelings were accurately 
expressed by (jrovernor Morton, of Indiana, in a speech at 
Indianapobs on tbe 12tb of June, when he said : “I car- 
ried tbe standard of General Fremont to tbe best of my 
poor ability through tbe canvass of 1856, and I have 
since endeavored to sustain him, not only as a politician, 
but as a military chieftain, and never until I read this 
letter did I have occasion to regret what I have done. It 
has been read with joy by bis enemies and with pain by 
bis friends, and, omitting one or two sentences, there is 
nothing in it that might not have been written or sub- 
scribed without inconsistency by Mr. Vallandigbam.” 

Tbe next form which tbe effort to prevent Mr. Lin- 
coln’s nomination and election took, was an effort to bring 
forward General Grant as a candidate. A meeting bad 
been called for tbe 4tb of June, in New York, ostensibly 
to express tbe gratitude of tbe nation to him and tbe sol- 
diers under his command, for their labors and successes. 
As a matter of course tbe meeting was large and enthusi- 
astic. President Lincoln wrote the following letter in 
answer to an invitation to attend : — 
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Executive Mausioji, WASHmaTos, June 8 , 18 M. 

Hon. F. A. OoNKLiNG and others : 

Gentlemen”; — Your letter, inviting me to be present at a mass meet- 
ing of loyal citizens, to be held at bTew York, on tbe 4tb instant, 
for the purpose of expressing gratitude to Lieutenant-General Grant for 
his signal services, was received yesterday. It is impossible for me to 
attend. I approve, nevertheless, of whatever may tend to strengthen and 
sustain General Grant and the noble armies now under his direction. 
My previous high estimate of General Grant has been maintained and 
heightened by what has occurred in the remarkable campaign he is now 
conducting, while the magnitude and difficulty of the task before him 
does not prove less than I expected. He and his brave soldiers are now 
in the midst of their great trial, and I trust that at your meeting you 
will so shape your good words that they may turn to men and guns, 
moving to his and their support. 

Yours truly, A. Lincoln. 

Whatever political purposes prompted the call for this 
meeting, they were entirely overborne hy the simple hut 
resistless appeal, made hy the President in this letter, to 
the patriotism of the country. Its effect was to stimulate 
instantly and largely the effort to fill up the ranks of the 
army, and thus aid G-eneral Grant in the great campaign 
hy which he hoped to end the war. In a private letter 
to a personal friend, however, General Grant put a 
decisive check upon all these attempts of politicians to 
make his name the occasion of division among Union 
men, hy peremptorily refusing to allow himself to he 
made a candidate, and hy reiterating in still more emphatic 
and hopeful terms- the President’s appeal to the people 
for aid and support. 

None of these schemes of amhitious aspirants to politi- 
cal leadership had any effect upon the settled sentiment 
and purpose of the great hody of the people. They 
appreciated the importance of continuing the administra- 
tion of the government in the same channel, and saw 
clearly enough that nothing would more thoroughly 
impress upon the rebels and the world the determination 
of the people to preserve the Union at all hazards, and at 
whatever cost, than the indorsement hy a popular vote, 
in spite of all mistakes and defects of policy, of the 
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President, by ■wliom tbe war had thus far been conducted. 
The nation, moreover, had entire faith in his integrity, 
his sagacity, and his unselfish devotion to the public 
good. 

The Union and Republican Convention met at Balti- 
more on the day appointed, the 8th of June. It numbered 
nearly five hundred delegates, chosen by the constituents 
of each Congressional district of the loyal States, and by 
the people in Tennessee, Louisiana, and Arkansas, in 
which the rebel authority had been overthrown, and 
who sought thus to renew their political relations with 
the parties of the Union. The Rev. Robert J. Breckin- 
ridge, of Kentucky, was appointed temporary chainnan, 
and aroused the deepest enthusiasm of the convention 
by his patriotic address on taking the chair. He pro- 
claimed openly his hostility to slavery, and demanded, as 
essential to the existence of the nation, the complete 
overthrow of the rebellion, and condign punishment for 
the traitors by whom it had been set on foot. In refer- 
ence to the nomination of a presidential candidate, he 
simply expressed the common sentiment when he said : — 


N’othing can be more plain than the fact that you are here as rep- 
resentatives of a great nation — ^voluntary representatives, chosen with- 
out forms of law, but as really representing the feelings and principles, 
and, if you choose, the prejudices of the American people, as if it were 
written in their laws and already passed by their votes. For the man 
that you will nominate here for the Presidency of the United States and 
ruler of a great people, in a great crisis, is just as certain, I suppose, 
to become that ruler as any thing under heaven is certain before it is 
done. And moreover you will allow me to say, though perhaps it is 
hardly strictly proper that I should, but as far as I know your opin- 
ions, I suppose it is just as certain now, before you utter it, whose name 
you will utter — one which rill be responded to from one end to the 
other of this nation, as it wiiA be after it has been uttered and recorded 
by your secretary.” 

The permanent organization was etfected in the 
afternoon, by the choice of Hon. William Dennison, Ex 
Governor of Ohio, as president, with twenty -three vice 
presidents, each from a diflTerent State, and twenty-three 
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secretaries. After a speecli from Goyernor Dennison, and 
another from Parson Brownlow, of Tennessee, the con 
v^ention adjourned till Wednesday morning at nine 
o’ clock. 

The first business which came up when the conven- 
tion reassembled, was the report of the Committee on 
Credentials. There were two important questions which 
arose upon this report. The first was the Missouri ques- 
tion — there being a double delegation present from that 
State. The committee had reported in favor of admitting 
the delegation called the Eadical Union Delegation to 
seats in the convention, as the only one elected in con- 
formity with usage and in regular form. An effort was 
made to modify this by admitting both delegations to seats, 
and allowing them to cast the vote of the State only in 
case of their agreement. This proposition, however, was 
voted down by a large majority, and the report of the 
committee on that point was adopted. This result had 
special importance in its bearing upon the vexed state of 
politics in Missouri, which had hitherto, as we have seen, 
caused Mr. Lincoln much trouble. 

The next question, which had still greater importance, 
related to the admission of the delegations from Tennessee, 
Arkansas, and Louisiana. Congress had passed a resolu- 
tion substantially excluding States which had been in re- 
bellion from participation in national affairs until specifi- 
cally readmitted to the Union — while it was known that 
President Lincoln regarded all ordinances of secession as 
simply null and void, incapable of affecting the legal rela- 
tions of the States to the National Government. At the 
very opening of the convention an effort had been made 
by Hon. Thaddeus Stevens, of Pennsylvania, to secure 
the adoption of a resolution against the admission of dele- 
gates from any States thus situated. This, however, had 
failed, and the whole matter was referred to the Committee 
on Credentials, of which Hon. Preston King, of New 
York, had been appointed chairman. Mr. King, on be- 
half of this committee and under its instructions, reported 
in favor of admitting these delegates to seats, but without 
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giving them the right to vote. Mr. King, for himself, 
however, and as the only member of the committee who 
dissented from its report, moved to amend it by giving 
them equal rights in convention with delegates from the 
other States. This amendment was adopted by a large 
majority, and affected in a marked degree the subsequent 
action of the convention. The report was further amend- 
ed so as to admit delegates from the Territories of Colo- 
rado, Nebraska, and Nevada, and also from Florida and 
Virginia, without the right to vote — and excluding a 
delegation from South Carolina. Thus amended it was 
adopted. 

Mr. H. J. Raymond, of New York, as chairman of the 
Committee on Resolutions, then reported the following 
declaration of principles and policy for the Union and 
Republican party : — 

THE BALTIMORE PLATFORM. 

Utiohed, That it is the highest duty of every American citizen to 
maintain, against all their enemies, the integrity of the Union and the par- 
amount authority of the Constitution and laws of the United States ; and 
that, laying aside all differences of political opinion, we pledge our- 
selves as Union men, animated by a common sentiment and aiming at a 
common object, to do every thing in our power to aid the Government 
m quelling by force of arms the rebellion now raging against its author- 
ity, and in bringing to the punishment due to their crimes the rebels and 
traitors arrayed against it, 

Hesohed^ That we approve the determination of the Government of 
the United States not to compromise with rebels, or to offer any terms of 
peace except such as may be based upon an unconditional surrender of 
their hostility and a return to their just allegiance to the Constitution 
and laws of the United States ; and that we call upon the Government 
to maintain this position and to prosecute the war with the utmost pos- 
sible vigor to the complete suppression of the rebellion, in full reliance 
upon the self-sacrificing patriotism, the heroic valor, and the undying 
devotion of the American people to their country and its free institu- 
tions. 

Eesohed^ That as slavery was the cause and now constitutes the 
strength of this rebellion, and as it must be always and everywhere EiOS- 
tile to the principles of republican government, justice and the national 
safety demand its utter and complete extirpation from the soil of the 
republic ; and that while we upUoid and maintain the acts and proclama- 
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tions by which the Governmeiit, in its own defence, has aimed a death- 
blow at this gigantic evil, we are in favor, furthermore, of such an 
amendment to the Constitution, to be made by the people, in confor- 
mity with its provisions, as shall terminate and forever prohibit the 
existence of slavery within the limits or the jurisdiction of the United 
States. 

Eesohed^ That the thanks of the American people are due to the sol- 
diers and sailors of the army and the navy, who have perilled their lives 
in defence of their country and in vindication of the honor of its flag ; 
that the nation owes to them some permanent recognition of their patri- 
otism and their valor, and ample and permanent provision for those of 
their survivors who have received disabling and honorable wounds in the 
service of their country ; and that the memories of those who have fallen 
in its defence shall be held in grateful and everlasting remembrance. 

Resohed^ That we approve and applaud the practical wisdom, the un- 
selfish patriotism, and the unswerving fidelity to the Constitution and the 
principles of American liberty with which Abraham Lincoln has dis- 
charged, under circumstances of unparalleled difficulty, the great duties 
and responsibilities of the Presidential office; that we approve and in- 
dorse, as demanded by the emergency and essential to the preservation 
of the nation, and as within the provisions of the Constitution, the meas- 
ures and acts which he has adopted to defend the nation against its open 
and secret foes ; that we approve especially the Proclamation of Eman- 
cipation and the employment as Union soldiers of men heretofore held 
in slavery ; and that we have full confidence in his determination to carry 
these and all other constitutional measures, essential to the salvation of 
the country, into full and complete effect. 

ResoUed^ That we deem it essential to the general welfare that har- 
mony should prevail in our national councils, and we regard as worthy 
of public confidence and official trust those only who cordially indorse 
the principles proclaimed in these resolutions, and which should charac- 
terize the administration of the Government. 

Resol^ed^ That the Government owes to all men employed in its 
armies, without regard to distinction of color, the full protection of the 
laws of war, and that any violation of these laws, or the usages of civ- 
ilized nations in time of war, by the rebels now in arms, should be made 
the subject of prompt and full redress. 

Resol'oed^ That the foreign immigration which in the past has added so 
much to the wealth, development of resources, and increase of power of 
this nation, the asylum of the oppressed of all nations, should be fostered 
and encouraged by a liberal and just policy. 

Resolved^ That we are in favor of a speedy construction of the railroad 
to the Pacific coast. 

Resolved^ That the national faith, pledged for the redemption of the 
public debt, must bo kept inviolate, and that for this purpose we recom- 
mertl economy and rigid responsibility in the public expenditures, and a 
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vigorous and just system of taxation, and that it is the duty of every loyal 
State to sustain the credit and promote the u^e of the national currency, 

Hesohed, That we approve the position taken by the Government, 
that the people of the United States can never regard with indifference 
the attempt of any European power to overthrow by force, or to supplant 
by fraud, the institutions of any republican government on the Western 
Continent ; and that they will view with extreme jealousy, as menacing 
to the peace and independence of their own country, the efforts of any 
such power to obtain new footholds for monarchical governments, sus- 
tained by foreign military force, in near proximity to the United States. 

These resolutions were adopted unanimously and with 
great enthusiasm. A motion was then made that Abra- 
ham Lincoln be nominated for re-election by acclamation, 
hut this was afterwards withdrawn, and a ballot taken 
in the usual way ; the only votes that were not given 
for Mr. Lincoln were the twenty-two votes of Missouri, 
which, as was explained by the chairman of the delega- 
tion, were given under positive instructions for General 
Grant. Mr. Lincoln received four hundred and ninety- 
seven votes, and on motion of Mr. Hnme, of Missouri, his 
nomination was made unanimous, amid intense enthu- 
siasm. 

The contest over the Vice-Presidency was spirited 
but brief. The candidates before the convention were 
Vice-President Hamlin, Hon. D. S. Dickinson, of New 
York, and Andrew Johnson, of Tennessee. The strug- 
gle lay however between Mr. Johnson and Mr. Dickinson. 
The action of the Convention in admitting the delegates 
from Tennessee to full membership had a powerful effect 
in determining the result. Mr. Johnson received two 
liundred votes on the first call of the States, and it being 
manifest that he was to he the nominee, other States 
changed, till the vote, when declared, stood four hundred 
and ninety-two for Johnson, seventeen for Dickinson, and 
nine for Hamlin. 

The National Executive Committee was then appointed, 
and the convention adjourned. On Thursday, June 9, 
the committee appointed to inform Mr. Lincoln of his 
nomination waited upon him at the White House. Gov- 
ernor Dennison, the President of the Convention and 
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CLaimian of the Committee, addressed him as fol 
lows : — 

Mk. Pbesident : — The National Union Convention, which closed its 
fittings at Baltimore yesterday, appointed a committee, consisting of one 
from each State, with myself as chairman, to inform you of your unani- 
mous nomination by that convention for election to the office of President 
of the United States. That committee, I have the honor of now inform- 
ing you, is present. On its behalf I have also the honor of presenting you 
with a copy of the resolutions or platform adopted by that convention, as 
expressive of its sense and of the sense of the loyal people of the country 
which it represents, of the principles and policy that should characterize 
the administration of the Government in the present condition of the 
country. I need not say to you, sir, that the convention, in thus unani- 
mously nominating you for re-election, but gave utterance to the almost 
.miversal voice of the loyal people of the country. To doubt of your 
triumphant election would be little short of abandoning the hope of a final 
suppression of the rebellion and the restoration of the government over the 
insurgent States. Neither the convention nor those represented by that 
body entertained any doubt as to the final result, under your administra 
tion, sustained by the loyal people, and by our noble army and gallant 
navy. Neither did the convention, nor do this committee, doubt the 
speedy suppression of this most wicked and unprovoked rebellion. 

[A copy of the resolutions, which had been adopted, wms here handed 
to the President.], 

I would add, Mr. President, that it would be the pleasure of the com- 
mittee to communicate to you within a few days, through one of its most 
accomplished members, Mr. Curtis, of New York, by letter, more at length 
the circumstances under which you have been placed in nomination for 
the Presidency. 

The President said in response 

Mr. Ohaieman” and Gentlemen of the Committee: — I will neither 
conceal my gratification, nor restrain the expression of my gratitude, that 
the Union people, through their convention, in the continued effort to 
save and advance the nation, have deemed me not unworthy to remain in 
my present position. I know no reason to doubt that I shall accept the 
nomination tendered; and yet, perhaps, I should not declare definitely 
before reading and considering what is called the platform. I will say 
now, however, that I approve the declaration in favor of so amending the 
Constitution as to prohibit slavery throughout the nation. When the 
people in revolt, with the hundred days’ explicit notice that they could 
within those days resume their allegiance without the overthrow of their 
institutions, and that they could not resume it afterward, elected to stand 
out, such an amendment of the Constitution as is now proposed became a 
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fitting and necessary conclusion to the final success of the Union cause. 
Such alone can meet and cover all cavils. I now perceive its Importance 
and embrace it. In the joint names of Liberty and Union let us labor to 
give it legal form and practical effect. 

At the conclusion of the President’s speech, all of the 
committee shook him cordially by the hand and offered 
their personal congratulations. 

On the same afternoon a deputation from the National 
Union League waited upon the President, and the chair- 
man addressed him as follows ; — 

Mr. President: — I have the honor of introducing to you the repre- 
sentatives of the Union League of the Loyal States, to congratulate you 
upon your renomination, and to assure you that we will not fail at the polls 
to give you the support that your services in the past so highly deserve. 
We feel honored in doing this, for we are assured that we are aiding in 
ve-electing to the proud position of President of the United States one so 
highly worthy of it — one among not the least of whose claims is that he 
was the emancipator of four millions of bondmen. 

The President replied as follows ; — 

Gentlemen : — I can only say in response to the remarks of your chai/ 
man, that I am very grateful for the renewed confidence which has bc^eu 
accorded to me, both by the convention and by the National League-. J 
am not insensible at all to the personal compliment there is in this, yet I 
do not allow myself to believe that any but a small portion of it is to hh 
appropriated as a personal compliment to me. The convention and the 
nation, I am assured, are alike animated by a higher view of the inteiests of 
the country, for the present and the great future, and the part I am entitled 
to appropriate as a compliment i? only that part which I may lay hold of as 
being the opinion of the convention and of the League, that I am not en- 
tirely unworthy to be intrusted with the place I have occupied for the 
last three years. I have not permitted myself, gentlemen, to conclude 
that I am the best man in the country ; but I am reminded in this con- 
nection of a story of an old Dutch farmer, who remarked to a companion 
once that “ it was not best to swap horses when crossing a stream.” 

On the evening of the same day the President was ser- 
enaded hy the delegation from Ohio, and to them and 
the large crowd which had gathered there, he made the 
following brief speech : — 

Gentlemen: — I am very much obliged to you for this compliment. I 
have just being saying, and will repeat it, that the hardest of all speeches I 
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have to answer is a serenade. I never know what to say on these occa- 
Bions. I suppose that you have done me this kindness in connection with 
the action of the Baltimore Convention, which has recently taken place, 
and with which, of course, I am very well satisfied. What we want still 
more than Baltimore Conventions, or Presidential elections, is success 
under General Grant. I propose that yon constantly bear in mind that 
the support yon owe to the brave officers and soldiers in the field is of the 
very first importance, and we should therefore bend all our energies to that 
point, blow without detaining you any longer, I propose that yon help me 
to close up what I am how saying with three rousing cheers for General 
Grant and the officers and soldiers under his command. 

The rousing cheers were given — Mr. Lincoln himself 
leading off, and waving his hat as earnestly as any one 
present. 

The written address of the Committee of the Convention 
announcing his nomination, sent to him a few days after- 
wards, was as follows : — 

Nkw York, June 14, 1864. 

Hon. Abeaham Lincoln • 

Sir: — The National Union Convention, which assembled in Baltimore 
on June Yth, 1864, has instructed us to inform you that you were nomi- 
nated with enthusiastic unanimity for the Presidency of the United States 
for four years from the 4th of March next. 

The resolutions of the convention, which we have already had the 
pleasure of placing in your hands, are a full and clear statement of the 
principles which inspired its action, and which, as we believe, the great 
body of Union men in the country heartily approve. Whether those 
resolutions express the national gratitude to our soldiers and sailors, or 
the national scorn of compromise with rebels, and consequent dishonor, 
or the patriotic duty of union and success ; whether they approve the 
Proclamation of Emancipation, the Constitutional Amendment, the em- 
ployment of former slaves as Union soldiers, or the solemn obligation of 
the Government promptly to redress the wrongs of every soldier of the 
Union, of whatever color or race; whether they declare the inviolability 
of the plighted faith of the nation, or offer the national hospital.ty to the 
oppressed of every land, or urge the union by railroad of the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans ; whether they recommend public economy and vigorous 
taxation, or assert the fixed popular opposition to the establishment by 
armed force of foreign monarchies in the immediate neighborhood of the 
United States, or declare that those only are worthy of official trust who 
approve unreservedly the views and policy indicated in tlie resolutions — 
they were equally hailed with the heartiness of profound conviction. 

Believing with you, sir, that this is the people's war for the maintenanc® 
of a Government which you have justly described as “of the people, by 
36 
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the people, for the people,” we are very sure that you will be glad to 
know, not only from the resolutions themselves, but from the singular 
harmony and enthusiasm with which they were adopted, how warm is 
the popular w’elcome of every measure in the prosecation ot the war 
which is as vigorous, unmistakable, and unfaltering as the national pur- 
pose itself. No right, for instance, is so precious and sacred to the 
American heart as that of personal liberty. Its violation is regarded 
with just, instant, and universal jealousy. Yet, in this hour of peril, 
every faithful citizen concedes that, for the sake of national existence and 
the common welfare, individual liberty may, as the Constitution provides 
in case of rebellion, be sometimes summarily constrained, asking only 
with painful anxiety that in every instance, and to the least detail, that 
absolute necessary power shall not be hastily or unwisely exercised. 

"We believe, sir, tliat the honest will of the Union men of the country 
w as never more truly represented than in this convention. Their pur- 
pose we believe to be the overthrow of armed rebels in the field, and the 
security of permanent peace and union, by liberty and justice, under the 
Constitution. That these results are to be achieved amid cruel perplex 
ities, they are fully aware. That they are to be reached only through 
cordial unanimity of counsel, is undeniable. That good men may some- 
times difier as to the means and the time, they know. That in the 
conduct of all human affairs the highest duty is to determine, in the 
angry conflict of passion, how much good may be practically accom- 
plished, is their sincere persuasion. They have watched your official 
course, therefore, with unflagging attention; and amid the bitter taunts 
of eager friends and the fierce denunciation of enemies, now moving too 
fast for some, now too slowly for others, they have seen you throughoiif 
this tremendous contest patient, sagacious, faithful, just — leaning upon 
the heart of the great mass of the people, and satisfied to be moved by iti 
mighty pulsations. 

It is for this reason that, long before the convention met, the popular 
instinct indicated you as its candidate; and the convention, therefore, 
merely recorded the popular will. Your character and career prove 
your unswerving fidelity to the cardinal principles of American liberty 
and of the American Constitution. In the name of that liberty and Con- 
stitution, sir, we earnestly request your acceptance of this nomination ; 
reverent.jy commending our beloved country, and you, its Chief Magis- 
trate, with all its brave sons who, on sea and land, are faithfully defend- 
ing the good old American cause of equal rights, to the blessing o/ 
Almighty Cod. 

We are, sir, very respectfully, your friends and fellow-citizens. 


Wm. Dennison, 0 ., Oliainuan. 
JosiAH Drummond, Maine. 
Thos. E. Sawyer, N. H. 
Bkadlby BarloWj Vt. 


W. Bush NELL, 111 . 

L. P. Alexander, Mich. 
A. W. Randall, Wis. 

A. Oljvek. Iowa, 
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A. H. Bullock, Mass. 

A. M. Gammell, K. L 
0. S. Bushkell, Conn. 
G. W. Curtis, N. Y. 

TV. A. Newell, N. J. 
Henry Johnson, Penn. 
N. B. Smithers, Del. 

TV. L. TV. Seabrook, Md. 
John F. Hume, Mo. 

G. TV. IIiTE, Ky. 

E. P. Ttffe, Ohio. 
Cyrus M. Allen, Ind. 


Thomas Simpson, Minn. 
John Bidwell, Cal. 

Thomas H. Pearne, Oregon 
Leroy Kramer, TVest Ya. 

A. 0. TVilder, Kansas. 

M. M. Brien, Tennessee. 

J. P. Greves, Nevada. 

A. A. Atocha, La. 

A. S. Paddock, Nebraska. 
Valentine Dell, Arkansas. 
John A. Nye, Colorado. 

A. B. Sloanaker, Utah. 


REPLY OF ME. LINCOLN. 

Exeoctivb Mansion, Washington, Jun 6 27, 1864 
Hon. TVm. Dennison andi others^ a Committee of the Union National Con,- 
mention : 

Gentlemen: — Your letter of the 14th inst., formally notifying me that 
I have been nominated by the convention you represent for the Presi- 
dency of the United States for four years from the 4th of March next, hai 
been received. The nomination is gratefully accepted, as the resolutions 
of the convention, called the platform, are heartily approved. 

TVhile the resolution in regard to the supplanting of republican govern- 
ment upon the TVestern Continent is fully concurred in, there might be 
misunderstanding were I not to say that the position of the Government 
in relation to the action of France in Mexico, as assumed through the 
State Department and indorsed by the convention among the measures 
and acts of the Executive, will be faithfully maintained so long as the 
state of facts shall leave that position pertinent and applicable. 

I am especially gratified that the soldier and seaman were not forgotten 
by the convention, as they forever must and will be remembered by the 
grateful country for whose salvation they devote their lives. 

Thanking you for the kind and complimentary terms in which you 
have communicated the nomination and other proceedings of the con- 
vention, I subscribe myself. 

Your obedient servant, 

Abraham Lincoln. 

The platform adopted by the Baltimore Conyention 
met Tvith the general approval of those of the people who 
claimed to be the supporters of the Government. One 
exception Tvas, hoTvever, found In the person of Mr. 
Charles Gibson, Solicitor of the United States ki the 
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Court of Claims at St. Louis, wlio, considering, as he 
said, that that platform rendered his retention of olBce 
under Mr. Lincoln’s Administration wholly useless to the 
country, as well as inconsistent with his principles, ten- 
dered his resignation, through the clerk of the Court of 
Claims, Mr. Welling. 

The President’s reply, communicated through his pri- 
vate secretary, was as follows : — 

Exboittitb Mansion, Washington, July 25, 1864. 

J. 0. Welling, Esq.: — 

According to the request contained in your note, I have placed Mr. 
Gibson’s letter of resignation in the hands of the President. He has 
read the letter, and says he accepts the resignation, as he will he glad to 
do with any other, which may be tendered, as this is, for the purpose of 
taking an attitude of hostility against him. 

He says he was not aware that he was so much indebted to Mr. Gibson 
for having accepted the office at first, not remembering that he ever 
pressed him to do so, or that he gave it otherwise than as usual, upon a 
request made on behalf of Mr. Gibson. 

He thanks Mr. Gibson for his acknowledgment that he has been treated 
with personal kindness and consideration, and he says he knows of but 
two small drawbacks upon Mr. Gibson’s right to still receive such treat- 
ment, one of which is that he could never learn of his giving much 
attention to the du ties of his office, and the other is this studied attemnt 
of Mr. Gibson’s to stab him. 

I am, very truly. 

Your obedient servant, 

John Hat. 

The elements of opposition to Mr. Lincoln’s election in 
the ranks of his own party were checked, though not 
wholly destroyed, by the unanimity of his nomination. 
Conferences were still held among prominent men, espe- 
cially in the city of New York, for the purpose of organ- 
izing this hostility and making it effective, and a call was 
put in circulation for a convention to be held at Cincin- 
nati, to put in nomination another candidate. The move- 
ment, however, was so utterly destitute of popular sym- 
pathy that it was soon abandoned. A very sharp and 
acrimonious warfare was still waged upon Mr. Lincoln 
and his Administration not only by the leading presses 
of the opposition, but by prominent men and influential 
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Journals ostensibly in tbe ranks of Ms supporters. Every 
act of tbe government was canvassed with eager and urn 
friendly scrutiny, and made, wherever it was possible, tbe 
ground of hostile assault. 

Among tbe matters thus seized upon was tbe sur- 
render to tbe Spanish authorities of a Cuban named 
Arguelles, which was referred to by the Fremont Con- 
vention as a denial of the right of asylum. This man, 
Don Jose Augustine Arguelles, was a colonel in the 
Spanish army, and Lieutenant-Governor of the District 
of Colon, in Cuba. As such, in November, 1863, he 
effected the capture of a large number of slaves that were 
landed within his district, and received from the Govern- 
ment of Cuba praise for his efficiency, and the sum of 
fifteen thousand dollars for his share of prize-money on 
the capture. Shortly afterwards, he obtained leave of 
absence for twenty days, for the purpose of going to New 
ITork and there making the purchase of the Spanish 
ii 2 wspaper called La Croniea. He came to New York, 
and there remained. In March following, the Cuban 
Government made application to our authorities, through 
the Consul-General’ s office at Havana, stating that it had 
been discovered that Arguelles, with others, had been 
guilty of the crime of selling one hundred and forty-one 
of the cargo of negroes thus captured, into slavery, and 
by means of forged papers representing to the Govern- 
ment that they had died after being landed ; stating also 
that his return to Cuba was necessary to procure the 
liberation of his hapless victims, and desiring to knois 
whether the Government of the United States would 
cause him to be returned to Cuba. Documents authen- 
ticating the facts of the case were forwarded to our 
authorities. There being no extradition treaty between 
our country and Spain, the Cuban Government could 
take no proceedings before the courts in the matter, 
and the only question was whether our Government 
would take the responsibility of arresting Arguelles and 
sending him back or not. The Government determined 
to assume the responsibility, and sent word to the Cuban 
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authorities that if they would send a suitable officer to 
New York, measures would be taken to place Arguelles 
in his charge. The officer was sent, and Arguelles har- 
ing been arrested by the United States Marshal at 
New York, was, before any steps could be taken to 
appeal to any of the courts on his behalf, put on board a 
.steamer bound for Havana. This proceedins caused 
great indignation until the facts were understood. Ar- 
guelles having money, had found zealous friends in 
New York, and a strong effort was made in his favor. 
It was stated on his behalf that, instead of being 
guilty of selling these negroes into slavery, it was the 
desire of the Cuban authorities to get possession of him 
and silence him, lest he should publish facts within his 
knowledge which implicated the authorities themselves 
in that nefarious traffic. And the fact that he was taken 
as he was, by direct order of the Government, not by any 
legal or judicial proceedings, and without having the 
opportunity to test before the courts the right of the 
Government thus to send back any one, however criminal, 
was alleged to spring from the same disregard of liberty 
and law in which the arbitrary arrests which had been 
made of rebel sympathizers were said to have had their 
source. Proceedings were even taken against the United 
States Marshal under a statute of the State of New York 
.against kidnapping, and everywhere the enemies of the 
Administration found in the ArgueUes case material for 
assailing it as having trampled upon the right of asylum, 
exceeded its own legal powers, insulted the laws and 
courts of the land, and endangered the liberties of the 
citizen ; while the fact of its having aided in the punish- 
ment of an atrocious crime, a crime intimately connected 
with the slave-trade, so abhorrent to the sympathies of 
the people, was kept out of sight. 

Another incident used to feed the public distrust of 
the Administration, was the temporary suppression of 
two Democratic newspapers in the city of New York. 
On Wednesday, May 18 th, these two papers, the World 
and the Journal of Commerce, published what purported 
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to 1)6 a proclamation of President Lincoln. At tliis time, 
as will be recollected. General Grant was still struggling 
with Lee before Spottsylvania, with terrible slaughter 
and doubtful prospects, while Sigel had been driven 
back by Imboden, and Butler was held in check by 
Beauregard. This proclamation announced to the coun- 
try that General Grant’s campaign was virtually closed; 
and, ‘rin view of the situation in Virginia, the disaster at 
Red River, the delay at Charleston, and the general state 
of the country,” it appointed the 26th of May as a day 
of fasting, humiliation, and prayer, and ordered a fresh 
draft of four hundred thousand men. The morning of its 
publication was the day of the departure of the mails for 
Europe. Before its character was discovered, this forged 
proclamation, telegraphed all over the country, had 
raised the price of gold five or six per cent., and car- 
ried discouragement and dismay to the popular heart. 
The suppression of the papers by which it had been 
published, the emphatic denial of its authenticity, and 
the prompt adoption of measures to detect its author, 
speedily reassured the public mind. After being satis- 
fied that the publication of the document was inadver- 
tent, the journals seized were permitted to resume publi- 
cation, the authors of the forgery were sent to Fort 
Lafayette, and public affairs resumed their ordinary 
course. 

But the action of the Government gave fresh stimulus 
to the partisan warfare upon it. As in the Arguelles case 
and the arbitrary arrests it had been charged with tram- 
pling upon the liberties of the citizen, so now it was charged 
with attacking the liberty of the press. Governor 
Seymour directed the District Attorney of New York to 
take measures for the prosecution and punishment of all 
who had been connected with shutting up the newspaper 
offices. The matter was brought before a grand-jury, 
w^hich reported that it was “ inexpedient to examine into 
the subject.” 

Determined not to be thus thwarted, Governor Sey- 
mour, alleging that the grand-jury had disregarded their 
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oaths, directed the District Attorney to bring the subject 
before some magistrate. Warrants were accordingly 
issued by City Judge Bussell for the arrest of Greneral 
Dix and the officers who had acted in the matter. The 
parties voluntarily appeared before the judge, and an 
argument of the legal questions involved was had. The 
judge determined to hold General Dix and the rest for 
the action of the graud-jury. One grand-jury, however, 
had already refused to meddle with the matter, and, 
greatly to the disappointment of those who had aimed 
to place the State of New York in a position of open 
hostility to the Government of the United States, no fur- 
ther proceedings were ever taken in the matter. 

An effort was made to bring the subject up in Con- 
gress. Among other propositions, Mr. Brooks, of New 
York, proposed to add, as an amendment to a bill for 
the incorporation of a Newsboys’ Home in the District of 
Columbia, a provision that no newspaper should be sup- 
pressed in Washington, or its editor incarcerated, without 
due process of law. He succeeded in making a speech 
abounding in denunciations of the Government, but had 
no other success. 

To those men at the North who really sympathized with 
the South on the slavery question, the whole policy of 
the Administration upon that subject was distasteful. 
The Emancipation Proclamation, the repeal of the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law, and even the employment of negroes in 
the army, were with them grave causes of complaint 
against it. The President’s views on this matter were 
?xpressed in the following conversational remarks, to some 
prominent Western gentlemen : — 

The slightest knowledge of arithmetic (said he) will prove to any 
«ian that the rebel armies cannot be destroyed by Democratic strategy. 
It would sacrifice all the white men of the Noith to do it. There are 
now in the service of the United States nearly two hundred thousand 
able-bodied colored men, most of them under arms, defending and ac- 
quiring Union territory. The Democratic strategy demands tliat these 
forces be disbanded, and that the masters he conciliated by restoring them 
to slavery. The black men who now assi"t Union jirisoners to escape 
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are to be converted into onr enemies, in the vain hope of gaining the 
good-will of their masters. We shall have to figlit two nations instead 
of one. 

Yon cannot conciliate the South if you guarantee to them ultimate 
success, and the experience of the present war proves their success is 
inevitable if you fling the compulsory labor of four millions of black men 
into their side of the scale. Will you give our enemies such military 
advantages as insure success, and then depend upon coaxing, flattery, and 
concession to get them back into the Union ? Abandon all the forts now 
garrisoned by black men, take two hundred thousand men from our side, 
and put them in the battle-field, or cornfield, against us, and we would 
be compelled to abandon the war in three weeks. 

We have to hold territory in inclement and sickly places. Where are 
the Democrats to do this ? It was a free fight, and the field was open to 
the War Democrats to put down this rebellion by fighting against both 
master and slave long before the present policy was inaugurated. There 
have been men base enough to propose to me to return to slavery our 
black warriors of Port Hudson and Olustee, and thus win the respect of 
the masters they fought. Should I do so, I should deserve to be damned 
in time and eternity. Come what will, I will keep my faith with friend and 
foe. My enemies pretend I am now carrying on this war for the sole 
purpose of abolition. So long as I am President it shall be carried on 
for the sole purpose of restoring the Union. But no human power can 
subdue this rebellion without the use of the emancipation policy, and 
every other policy calculated to weaken the moral and physical forces of 
the rebellion. 

Freedom has given us two hundred thousand men, raised on Southern 
soil. It will give us more yet. Just so much it has abstracted from the 
enemy ; and instead of checking the South, there are evidences of a fra- 
ternal feeling growing up between our men and the rank and file of the 
rebel soldiers. Let my enemies prove to the country that the destruction 
of slavery is not necessary to the restoration of the Union. I will abide 
the issue. 

Aside from the special causes of attack which we have 
mentioned, others were brought forward more general in 
their character. The hardens of the war were made 
especially prominent. Every thing discouraging was 
harped upon and magnified, everj^ advantage was belittled 
and sneered at. The call for five hundred thousand men 
in June was even deprecated by the friends of the Ad- 
ministration, because of the political capital which its 
enemies would be sure to make of it. Nor was Mr. Lin- 
coln himself unaware that such would be the result, but, 
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thougli recognizing the elements of dissatisfaction which 
it carried with it, he did not suffer himself to he turned 
aside in the least from the path which duty to his coun- 
try required him to pursue. The men were needed, he 
said, and must he had, and should he fail as a candidate 
for re-election in consequence of doing his duty to the 
country, he would have at least the satisfaction of going 
down with colors flying. 

Financial difficulties were also used in the same way. 
The gradual rise in the price of gold was pointed at as 
indicating the approach of that financial ruin which 
was surely awaiting the country, if the re-election of Mr. 
Lincoln should mark the determination of the people to 
pursue the course upon which they had entered. 

Amidst these assaults from his opponents, Mr. Lincoln 
seemed fairly entitled, at least, to the hearty support of 
all the members of his own party. And yet this very 
time was chosen hy Senator Wade, of Ohio, and H. 
Winter Davis, of Maryland, to make a violent attack upon 
him for the course which he had pursued in reference 
to the Reconstruction Bill, which he had not signed, hut 
had given his reasons for not signing, in his proclama- 
tion of July 18th. They charged him Avith usurpation, 
with presuming uncn the forbearance of his supporters, 
with defeating the will of tlie people by an Executive 
perversion of the Constitntion, &c., &c., and closed a 
long and violent attack by saying that if he wished their 
support he “must confine himself to his Executive 
duties — to obey and execute, not make tlie laws — to sup- 
press by arms armed rebellion, and hnive political reoigan- 
ization to Congress.” 

This manifesto, prepared with marked ability, and 
skilfully adapted to the ])iirpose it Avas intended to serve, 
at first created some slight apprehension among the sup- 
porters of the Presidtmt. But it Avas very sf)on felt that 
it met with no response from tlie popular lieart, and it 
only served to give a momentary buoyancy to the hopes 
of the Opposition. 

Still another incident soon occurred to excite a con 
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sideraLle degree of public anxiety concerning the imme- 
diate political future. It was uniyersally understood that 
a strong desire for peace pervaded the public mind, and 
that the determination to prosecute the war was the dic- 
tate of duty , rather than inclination. To such an extent 
did this longing for peace influence the sentiments and 
action of some, among the least resolute and hopeful of 
the political leaders in the Republican party, that ready 
access to them was found by agents of the Rebel Govern 
ment, stationed in Canada for such active service as cir- 
cumstances might require. Of these agents, who were 
then at Niagara Falls, were C. C. Clay, formerly United 
kitates Senator from Alabama, Professor Holcombe, of Vir- 
ginia, and George N. Sanders. Acting on their behalf 
and under their instructions, W. Cornell Jewett, an irre- 
sponsible and half-insane adventurer, had put himself in 
communication with Hon. Horace Greeley, Editor of the 
jSfev) York Tribune^ whose intense eagerness for peace had 
already commended him to the admiration and sympathy 
of the emissaries of the Rebel Government. In reply to 
some letter which had been addressed to him, but which 
has not yet been made public, Jewett wrote on the 5th of 
July to Mr. Greeley the following letter : — 

XiAGAEA PiXLS, July 5, lS64t. 

My Deae Me. Geeeley : — In reply to your note, I have to advise hav- 
ing just left Hon. George H. Sanders, of Kentucky, on the Canada side. I 
am authorized to state to you^ for our use only^ not the puhlic^ that two 
ambassadors of Davis <& Co. are now in Canada^ icith full and complete 
yowers for a peace., and Mr. Sanders requests that jou come on immedi- 
ately to me, at Cataract House, to have a private interview, or if you 
will send the President’s protection for him and two friends^ they will 
come on and meet you. He says the whole matter can be consummated 
by me, you, them, and President Lincoln. Telegraph me in such form 
tliat I may know if you come here, or they to come on with me. 

Yours, W. 0. Jewett. 

The next day Mr. Jewett also telegraphed as fol- 
lows : — 

H. Geeeley, Tribune : 

Will you come here? Parties have full power. Wrote you yesterday 

Jewett 
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This letter and telegram Mr. Greeley enclosed to the 
President, at Washington, accompanied hy the follow- 
ing letter : — 

New Yoek, July 7, 1864. 

My Deae Sie : — I venture to enclose you a letter and telegraphic dis- 
patch that I received yesterday from our irrepressible friend, Colorado 
Jewett, at Niagara Falls. I think they deserve attention. Of course J 
do not indorse Jewett’s positive averment that his friends at the Falls 
have “full powers” from J. D., though I do not doubt that he thinks 
they have. I let that statement stand as simply evidencing the anxiety 
of the Confederates everywhere for peace. So much is beyond doubt. 

And therefore I venture to remind you that our bleeding, bankrupt, 
almost dying country also longs for peace — shudders at the prospect of 
fresh conscriptions, of further wholesale devastations, and of new rivers 
of human blood ; and a wide-spread conviction that the Goverment and 
its prominent supporters are not anxious for peace, and do not improve 
prolFered opportunities to achieve it, is doing great harm now, and is 
morally certain, unless removed, to do far greater in the approaching 
elections. 

It is not enough that we anxiously desire a true and lasting peace ; we 
ought to demonstrate and establish the truth beyond cavil. The fact that 
A. H. Stephens was not permitted a year ago to visit and confer with 
the authorities at Washington has done harm, which the tone at the late 
National Convention at Baltimore is not calculated to counteract. 

I entreat you, in your own time and manner, to submit overtures for 
pacification to the Southern insurgents, w^hich the impartial must pro 
nounce frank and generous. If only with a view to the momentous elec- 
tion soon to occur in North Carolina, and of the draft to be enforced in 
the Free States, this should be done at once. I would give the safe-con- 
duct required by the rebel envoys at Niagara, upon their parole to avoid 
observation and to refrain from all communication with their sympa- 
thizers in the loyal States ; but you may see reasons for declining it. But 
whether through them or otherwise, do not, I entreat you, fail to make 
the Southern people comprehend that you, and all of us, are anxious for 
peace, and prepared to grant liberal terms. I venture to suggest the fol- 
lowing 

PLAN OF ADJUSTMENT. 

1. The Union is restored and declared perpetual. 

2. Slavery is utterly and forever abolished tliroughoui. the same. 

3. A complete amnesty for all political olfences, with a restoration of 
all the inhabitants of each State to all the privileges of citizens of the 
United States. 

4. The Union to pay four hundred million dollars ($400,000,000) in 
five per cent. United States stock to the late Slave States, loyal and secea- 
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si 3 n alike, to be apportioned pro rata^ according to their slave popula 
tion respectivelj, bj the census of 1860, in compensation for the losses 
of their loyal citizens by the abolition of slavery. Each State to be en- 
titled to its quota upon the ratification by its legislature of this adjust- 
ment. The bonds to be at the absolute disposal of the legislature afore- 
said. 

5. The said Slave States to be entitled henceforth to representation in 
the House on the basis of their total, instead of their federal population^ 
the whole now being free. 

6. A national convention, to be assembled so soon as may be, to ratify 
this adjustment, and make such changes in the Constitution as may be 
deemed advisable. 

Mr. President, I fear you do not realize how intently the people desire 
any peace consistent with the national integrity and honor, and how 
joyously they would hail its achievement, and bless its authors. With 
United States stocks worth but forty cents in gold per dollar, and draft- 
ing about to commence on the third million of Union soldiers, can this 
be wondered at? 

I do not say that a just peace is now attainable, though I believe it to 
be so. But I do say that a frank offer by you to the insurgents of terms 
which the impartial say ought to be accepted will, at the worst, prove 
an immense and sorely needed advantage to the national cause. It may 
save us from a Northern insurrection. 

Yours, truly, Hoeace Geeeley. 

Hon. A. Linooln, President^ WaaMngton^ D. G. 

P. S. — Even though it should be deemed unadvisable to make an oftei 
of terms to the rebels, I insist that, in any possible case, it is desirable 
that any offer they may be disposed to make should be received, and 
either accepted or rejected. I beg you to invite those now at Niagara to 
exhibit their credentials and submit their ultimatum. H. G. 

To tMs letter the President sent the following answer : • - 

Washington, D, O, July 9, 1864. 

Hon. Hoeaoe Geeeley : 

Deae Sie: — Your letter of the 7th, with enclosures, received. If you 
can find any person anywhere professing to have any proposition of Jef- 
ferson Davis, in writing, for peace, embracing the restoration of the 
Union and abandonment of slavery, whatever else it embraces, say to 
him he may come to me with you, and that if he really brings such prop- 
osition, he shall, at the least, have safe-conduct with the paper (and with- 
out publicity if he chooses) to the point where you shall have met him. 
The same if there be two or more persons. 

Vniirs truly, 


A. Lmoous. 
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Mr. Q-reeley answered this letter as follows : — 

Office of the TRintrira, New York, Juli / 10, 1804. 

My Deae Sir : — I have yours of yesterday. Whether there be persona 
it Niagara (or elsewhere) who are empowered to commit the rebels by 
negotiation, is a question ; but if there be such, there is no question at all 
that they would decline to exhibit their credentials to me, much more to 
open their budget and give me their best terms. Green as I may be, I am 
not quite so verdant as to imagine any thing of the sort. I have neither 
purpose nor desire to be made a confidant, far less an agent, in such nego- 
tiations. But I do deeply realize that the rebel chiefs achieved a most 
decided advantage in proposing or pretending to propose to have A. H. 
Step! ens visit Washington as a peacemaker, and being rudely repulsed ; 
and I am anxious that the ground lost to the national cause by that mis- 
take shall somehow be regained in season for effect on the approaching 
North Carolina election. I will see if I can get a look into the hand of 
whomsoever may be at Niagara; though that is a project so manifestly 
hopeless that I have little heart for it, still I shall try. 

Meantime I wish you would consider the propriety of somehow ap- 
prising the people of the South, especially those of North Carolina, that 
no overture or advance looking to peace and reunion has ever been re- 
pelled by you, but that such a one would at any time have been cordially 
received and favorably regarded, and would still be. 

Yours, Horace Gbeeley. 

Hon. A. Lincoln. 

This letter failed to reach the President until after the 
following one was receiyed, and was never, therefore, 
specifically answered. 

Three days after the above letter, Mr. G-reeley, having 
received additional information from some qnarter, wrote 
to the President again as follows : — 

Opfick of the TEiBHira, New York, July ' i - S , 1864. 

My Bear Sir : — I have now information on which I can rely that two 
persons duly commissioned and empowered to negotiate for peace are at 
this moment not far from Niagara Falls, in Canada, and are desirous of 
conferring with yourself, or with such persons as you may appoint and 
empower to treat with them. Their names (only given in confidence) are 
Hon. Clement 0. Clay, of Alabama, and Hon. Jacob Thompson, of Missis- 
sippi. If you should prefer to meet them in person, they require safe-con 
ducts for themselves, and for George N. Sanders, who will accompany 
them. Should you choose to empower one or more persons to treat with 
them in Canada, they will of course need no safe-conduct; but they can- 
not be expected to exhibit credentials save to commissioners empowered 
as they are. In negotiating directly with yourself, all grounds of cavil 
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would be avoided, and yon would be enabled at all times to act upon the 
freshest advices of the military situation. You will of course understand 
that I know nothing and have proposed nothing as to terms, and that 
nothing is conceded or taken for granted by the meeting of persons em - 
powered to negotiate for peace. All that is assumed is a mutual desire 
to terminate this wholesale slaughter, if a basis of adjustment can be mu- 
tually agreed on, and it seems to me high time that an effort to this end 
should be made. I am of course quite other than sanguine that a peace 
can now be made, but I am quite sure that a frank, earnest, anxious 
effort to terminate the war on honorable terms would immensely 
strengthen the Government in case of its failure, and would help ns in the 
eyes of the civilized world, which now accuses us of obstinacy, and indis- 
position even to seeh a peaceful solution of our sanguinary, devastating 
conflict. Hoping to hear that you have resolved to act in the premises, 
and to act so promptly that a good influence may even yet be exerted on 
the North Carolina election next manth, 

I remain yours, Horace Greeley. 
Hon. A. Lln-ooln-, Washington. 

On the 12th, the day before the foregoing letter was 
sent, Mr. G-eorge N. Sanders had written to Mr. Greelev 
as follows : — 

Clifton House, J^iagaka Falls, I 
Canada West, July 12, 1864 J 

Dear Sir : — I am authorized to say that Honorable Clement 0. Olay, 
of Alabama, Professor James P. Holcombe, of Virginia, and George N. 
Sanders, of Dixie, are ready and willing to go at once to Washington, 
upon complete and unqualified protection being given either by the Presi- 
dent or Secretary of War. Let the permission include the three names 
and one other. Very respectfully, George N. Saxders. 

To Hon. Horaoe Greeley. 

This letter of Mr. Sanders does not seem to have been 
communicated to the President, but on the receipt of Mr. 
Greeley’ s letter of the 13th, he immediately answered it 
by tbe following telegram : — 

Executive M^ansion, Washington, Jxdy 15, 1864 

Hon. Horace Greeley, New York : — I suppose you received my letter 
of the 9th. 1 have just received yours of the 13th, and am disappointed 
by it, I was not expecting you to send me a letter, but to bring me a 
man, or men. Mr. Hay goes to yon wuth my answer to yours of the 13th. 

A. Lincoln. 

Tlie answer wliicli Major Hay carried was as follows : — 
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ExBoxrrm: Mansion, Washington, 15, 1864. 

Hon. Hoeace Geeelet : 

My Dear Sib: — Yours of tlie IStli is just received, and I am disap- 
pointed that you have not already reached here with those commission - 
ers. If they would consent to come, on being shown my letter to you of 
the 9th instant, show that and this to them, and if they will come on the 
terms stated in the former, bring them. I not only intend a sincere effort 
for peace, but I intend that you shall he a personal witness that it is 
made. Yours truly, A. Lincoln. 

When Major Hay arriyed at New York, h.e delivered 
to Mr. Greeley this letter from the President, and tele- 
graphed its result to the President as follows : — 

United States Military Telegraph, / 
War Department, New Tore, 9 a. m., July 16, 1664 t 

His Excellency A. Lincoln, 

President of the United States : 

Arrived this morning at 6 a. m., and delivered your letter few minutes 
after. Although he thinks some one less known would create less ex- 
citement and ho less embarrassed by public curiosity, still he will start 
immediately if ho can have an absolute safe-conduct for four persons to 
be named by him. Your letter he does not think will guard them from 
arrest, and with only those letters he would have to explain the whole 
matter to any officer who might choose to hinder them. If this meets 
with your approbation, I can write the order in your name as A. A.-G-., 
or you can send it by mail. Please answer me at Astor House. 

John Hay, A . A .~ Cf , 

The President at once answered by telegraph as fol 
lows : — 

Executive Mansion, Washington, July 16, 1864. 
John Hay, Astor House, Hew York : 

Yours received. Write the safe-conduct as you propose, without wait- 
ing for one by mail from me. If there is or is not any thing in the affair, 
I wish to know it without unnecessary delay. A. Lincoln. 

Major Hay accordingly wrote the following safe-conduct, 
araied with which Mr. Greeley betook himself at once to 
Niagara Falls : — 

Executive Mansion, Washington, 1). O. 

The President of the United States directs that the four persons 
names foUow, to wit : 

Hon. Clement 0. Olay, 

Hon. Jacob Thompson, 

Prof. James B. Holoombk, 
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shall have safe-conduct to the City of Washington in company with tlie 
Eon. Horace Greeley, and shall be exempt from arrest or annoyance of 
any kind from any officer of the United States during their journey to the 
said City of Washington. 

By order of the President : 

John Hay, Major and A. A.-G, 

On his arrival, Mr. Greeley sent by the hands of Mr. 
Jewett the following letter : — 


Niagara. Falls, N. Y., July IT, ISW. 

Gentlemen: — I am informed that you are duly accredited from Rich- 
mond as the bearers of propositions looking to the establishment of peace ; 
that you desire to visit Washington in the fultilment of your mission; and 
that you further desire that Mr. George K. Sanders shall accompany you. 
If my information be thus far substantially correct, I am authorized by 
the President of the United States to tender you his safe-conduct on the 
journey proposed, and to accompany you at the earliest time that will be 
agreeable to you. I have the honor to be, gentlemen, 

Yours, Horace Greeley. 

To Messrs. Clement 0. Olay, Jacob Thompson, James P. Holcombe, 
Clifton House, 0. W. 

To this letter the following reply was returned ; — 

Clifton Horss; Niagara Falls, July IS, 1861 

Sir: — We have the honor to acknowledge your favor of the 17th inst., 
which would have been answered on yesterday, but for the absence of 
Mr. Clay. The safe-conduct of the President of the United States has 
been tendered ns, we regret to state, under some misapprehension of facts. 
We have not been accredited to Lim from Richmond, as the bearers of 
propositions looking to the establishment of peace. We are, however, 
in the confidential employment of onr Government, and are entirely 
familiar with its wishes and opinions on that subject; and we feel author- 
ized to declare, that if the circumstauces disclosed in this correspondence 
were communicated to Richmond, we would be at once invested with 
the authority to which your letter refers, or other gentlemen, clothed 
with full powers, would be immediately sent to Washington with a view 
of hastening a consummation so much to be desired, and terminating at 
the earliest possible moment the calamities of the war. We respectfully 
solicit, tlirongh your intervention, a safe-conduct to Washington, and 
thence by any route which may he designated through your lines to 
Richmond. We would be gratified if Mr. George Sanders was embraced 
in this privilege. Permit us, in conclusion, to acknowledge our obliga- 
tions to you for the interest yfou have inauifested in the furtherance of 
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our wishes, and to express the hope that, in any event, you will afford ua 
the opportunity of tendering them in person before you leave the rails. 

We remain, very respectfully, &c., 

C. C. Clay, Jb. 

J. P. Holcombe. 

p. S.— It is proper to state that Mr. Thompson is not here, and has 
not been staying with us since our sojourn in Canada. 

Mr. Greeley thereupon wrote as follows : — 

International Hotel, Niagara Falls, N. Y., July 18, 1864. 

Gentlemen : — I have the honor to acknowledge tlie receipt of yours 
of this date by the hand of Mr. W. 0 . Jewett. Tlie state of facts therein 
presented being materially different from that which was understood tc 
exist by tlie President when he intrusted me with the safe-conduct re- 
quired, it seems to me on every account advisable that I should commu- 
nicate with him by tclegrapli, and solicit fresh instructions, which I shall 
at once proceed to do. 

I hope to be able to transmit the result this afternoon, and at all eventt 
[ shall do so at the earliest moment. 

Yours truly, Horace Greeley. 

To Messrs. Clement 0 . Clay and James P. Holoombb, Clifton House 

0 . W. 

This letter was thus acknowledged : — 

Clifton House, Niagara Falls, July 18, 1864. 

To Hon. H. Greeley, Niagara Falls, N. Y. : 

Sir: — We have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your note of 
this date by the hands of Colonel Jewett, and will await the further 
answer which you propose to send to ns. 

We are, very respectfully, &c., 

(Signed) C. 0 . Olay, Jr. 

James P. Holoombb. 

Mr. Greeley accordingly sent the following telegram at 
once to the President at W ashington . — ^ 

Independent Telegraph Line, Niagara Falls, July 18, 1864. 
Hon. Abraham Lincoln, President: 

I have communicated with the gentlemen in question, and do net find 
them so empowered as I was previously assured. They say that “ we 
are, however, in the confidential employment of our Government, and 
entirely familiar with its wishes and opinions on that subject, and we feel 
authorized to declare that, if the circumstaacos disclosed in this correspond- 
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etice were communicated to Richmond, we would at once be invested with 
the authority to which your letter refers, or other gentlemen clothed with 
full power would immediately be sent to Washington with a view of 
hastening a consummation so much to be desired, and terminating at the 
earliest possible moment the calamities of war. We respectfully solicit, 
through your intervention, a safe-conduct to Washington, and thence by 
any route which may be designated to Richmond.” Such is the more 
material portion of the gentlemen’s letter. I will transmit the entire 
correspondence, if desired. Awaiting your further Instructions, 

1 remain yours, Horace Greeley. 

The President, on receiving this telegram, immediately 
dispatched Major Hay to Niagara with a further commu- 
nication, and telegraphed to Mr. Gfreeley that he had 
done so, wherenpon the latter sent across the river the 
following letter : — 

International Hotel, Niagara Falls, New York, July 19, 1864, 

Gentlemen : — At a late hour last evening (too late for communication 
with you) I received a dispatch informing me that further instructions 
left Washington last evening, w^hicli must reach me, if there be no inter- 
ruption, at noon to-morrow. Should you decide to await their arrival, ] 
feel confident that they will enable me to answer definitely your note of 
yesterday morning. Regretting a delay which I am sure you will regard 
as unavoidable on my part, 

I remain yours truly, Horace Greeley. 

To Hon. Messrs. 0. 0. Olay, Jr., and J. P. Holcombe, Clifton House, - 

0. W. 

He received the following acknowledgment : — 

Clifton House, Niagara Falls, July 19, 1864, 

Sir: — Colonel Jewett has just handed us your note of this date, in 
which you state that further instructions from Washington will reach 
you by noon to-morrow, if there be no iuterruption. One, or possibly 
both of us, may be obliged to leave the Palls to-day, but will return in 
time to receive the communication which yon promise to-morrow. 

We remain truly yours, &c., 

James P. Holoombe. 

0. C. Olay, Jr. 

To the Hon. Horace Greeley, now at the International Hotel. 

The further instructions from the President, sent by the 
hands of Major Hay, were as follows : — 
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Executive Mansion, Washington, July 18, 1S64. 

To WHOM IT MAY CONCERN : 

Any proposition wliich embraces the restoration of peace, the integrity 
of the whole Union, and the abandonment of slavery, and which comes 
by and with an authority that can control the armies now at war agrinst 
the United States, will be received and considered by the Executive; 
Government of the United States, and will be met by liberal terms on 
substantial and collateral points, and the bearer or bearers thereof shall 
have safe conduct both ways. 

(Signed) Abraham Lincoln. 

Major Hay arrived at Niagara on tlie 20tli of July, and 
went with. Mr. Greeley across to the Clifton House, where 
he delivered to Professor Holcombe the above paper, in 
the President’s own handwriting. The interview was a 
brief one, and on separating, Mr. Greeley returned to 
New York, leaving Major Hay to receive their answer, 
if there should be one. 

Their reply was, however, sent to Mr. Greeley by the 
hands of Mr. Jewett. It was as follows : — 

Niagara Falls, Clifton House, July 21. 

To Hon, Horace Greeley : 

Sir: — The paper handed to Mr. Holcombe on yesterday, in your pres- 
ence, by Major Hay, A. A,-G., as an answer to the application in our note 
of the 18 th inst., is couched in the following terms : — 

Executive Mansion, Washington, D. 0., July 18, 1864. 

To WHOM IT MAY CONCERN : 

Any proposition which embraces the restoration of peace, the integrity 
of the whole Union, and the abandonment of slavery, and which comes 
by and with an authority that can control the armies now at war against 
the United States, will be received and considered by tiie Executive 
Government of the United States, and will be met by liberal terms on 
other substantial and collateral points, and the bearer or bearers tlierof 
shall have safe-conduct both ways. Abraham Lincoln. 

The application to whicli we refer was elicited by your letter of the 
17 th inst., in which you inform Mr. Jacob Thompson and ourselves, that 
you were authorized by the President of the United States to tender us his 
safe-conduct on the hypothesis that we were “duly accredited from Rich- 
mond, as hearers of propositions looking to the establishment of 
peace,” and desired a visit to Washington in the fulfilment of this mis- 
sion. This assertion, to which we then gave, and still do, entire credence, 
was accepted by us as the evidence of an unexpected but most gratifying 
change in the policy of the President — a change which we felt authorized 
to hope might terminate in the conclusion of a peace, mutually just, honor- 
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al)le, and advantageous to the hTorth and to the South, exacting no con- 
dition, hut that we should be ‘‘ duly accredited from Eichmond as bearers 
of propositions looking to the establishment of peace,” thus proffering a 
basis for conference as comprehensive as we could desire. It seemed to 
us that the President opened a door, which had previously been closed 
against the Confederate States for a full interchange of sentiments, free 
discussion of conflicting opinions, and untrammelled effort to remove all 
causes of controversy by liberal negotiations. TTe indeed could not claim 
the benefit of a safe-conduct which had been extended to us in a charac- 
ter we had no right to assume, and had never affected to possess; but th« 
uniform declaration of our Executive and Congress, and their thrice re- 
peated and as often repulsed attempts to open negotiations, furnish a 
sufficient pledge to assure us that this conciliatory manifestation on the 
part of the President of the United States would be met by them in a 
temper of equal magnanimity. TTe had therefore no hesitation in de- 
claring that if this correspondence was communicated to the President 
of the Confederate States, he would promptly embrace the opportunity 
presented for seeking a peaceful solution of this unhappy strife. We feel 
confident that you must share our profound regret that the spirit which 
dictated the first ste]) towards peace had not continued to animate the 
counsels of your President. 

Had the representatives of the two Governments met to consider this 
question, the most momentous ever submitted to human statesmanship, in 
a temper of becoming moderation and equity, followed as their delibera- 
tions would have been by the prayers and benedictions of every patriot 
and Christian on the habitable globe, who is there so bold as to pronounco 
that the frightful waste of individual happiness and public prosperity, 
which is daily saddening the universal heart, might not have been termi- 
nated, or if the desolation and carnage of war must still be endured 
through weary years of blood and suffering, that there might not at least 
have been infused into its conduct something more of the spirit which 
softens and partially redeems its brutalities? Instead of the safe-conduct 
which we solicited, and which your first letter gave us every reason to 
suppose would be extended for the purpose of initiating a negotiation in 
which neitlier Government would compromise its rights or its dignity, a 
document has been presented which provokes as much indignation as sur- 
prise. It bears no feature of resemblance to that which was originally 
offered, and is unlike any paper which ever before emanated from the con- 
stitutional Executive of a free people. Addressed “ to whom it may con- 
cern,” it precludes negotiation, and prescribes in advance the terms and 
conditions of peace. It returns to the original policy of “no bargaining, 
no negotiations, no truces with rebels, except to bury their dead, until every 
man shall have laid down liis arin.^, submitted to the Government, and sued 
for mercy.” What may be the explanation of this sudden and entire 
change in the views of the President, of this rude withdrawal of a cour- 
teous overture for negotiation at the moment it was likely to be accepted. 
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of this einpluitic reciill of words of peace just uttered, and fresh blasts ol 
war to the hitter end, we leave for the speculation of those who have the 
means or inclination to penetrate the mysteries of his cabinet, or fathorn 
the caprice of his imperial will. It is enough for us to say that we have 
no use whatever for the paper which has been placed in our hands. AVe 
could not transmit it to the President of the Confederate States witliout 
olfering him an indignity, dishonoring ourselves, and incurring the well- 
merited scorn of our countrymen. 

Whilst an ardent desire for peace pervades the people of the Confeder- 
ate States, we rejoice to believe that there are few, if any, among them, 
who would purchase it at the expense of liberty, honor, and self-respect. 
If it can be secured only by their submission to terms of conquest, the 
generation is yet unborn which will witness its restitution. If there be 
any military autocrat in the North, who is entitled to proffer the condi- 
tions of this manifesto, there is none in the South authorized to entertain 
them. Those wdio control our armies are the servants of the people, not 
' tlieir masters, and they have no more inclination than they have right to 
subvert the social institutions of the sovereign States, to overthrow their 
c.stablislied constitutions, and to barter away their priceless heritage of 
self-government. 

This correspondence will not, however, we trust, prove wholly barren 
of good results. 

If there is any citizen of the Confederate States who has clung to a 
hope that peace was possible with this Administi*ation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, it will strip from his eyes the last film of such a delusion ; or if 
there be any whose hearts have grown faint under the suffering and agony 
of this bloody struggle, it will inspire them with fresh energy to endure 
and brave whatever may yet be requisite to preserve to themselves and 
their children all that gives dignity and value to life, or hope and conso- 
lation to death. And if there be any patriots or Christians in your land, 
who shrink appalled from the illimitable vista of private misery and 
public calamity which stretches before them, we pray that in their bosoms 
a resolution may he quickened to recall the abused authority and vin- 
dicate the outraged civilization of their country. For the solicitude you 
have manifested to inaugurate a movement which contemplates results the 
most noble and humane, we return our sincere tlianks, and are most 
respectfully and truly 

Your obedient servants, 

C. C. Olay, Jr, 

James P. Holcombe. 

The letter to Mr. Jewett in which it was enclosed wm 
as follows : — 

Clifton House, Niauaba Falls, July 90 , 1864 . 

Col. W. 0 . Jewett, Cataract House, Niagara Falls : 

AVe are in receipt of your note admonishing us of the departin*e of Hon. 
Horace Greeley from the Falls j that he regrets the sad terminaLiuu of the 
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initiatory steps taken for peace, in consequence of the change made by 
the President in his instructions to convey commissioners to Washington 
for negotiations, uncondit: Dually, and tliat Mr. Greeley will be pleased to 
receive any answer we may have to make througli you. We avail our- 
selves of this offer to enclose a letter to Mi*. Greeley, which you will oblige 
us by delivering. We cannot take leave of you without expressing our 
thanks for your courtesy and kind offices as the intermediar}' through 
whom our correspondence with Mr. Greeley has been conducted, and as- 
suring you that we are, very respectfully, 

Your obedient servants, 

C. 0. Olay, Je. 

James P. Holcombe. 

Mr. Greeley, Lefore his departure, gave the following 
certificate to Mr. Jewett : — 

IXTEEXATIOXAL HOTEL, NiAGAEA FaLLS, JuUj 20, 18C4. 

In leaving the Falls, I feel bound to state that I have had no intercourse 
with the Confederate gentlemen at the Clifton House, but such as I was 
fully authorized to hold by the President of the United States, and that I 
have done nothing in the premises but in fulfilment of his injunctions. 
The notes, tLerefore, which you have interchanged between those gentle- 
men and myself, can in no case subject you to the imputation of unauthor- 
ized dealing with public enemies Hoeaoe Gbeeley. 

To W. C. Jewett, Esq. 

In their note of July 20, to Mr. Jewett, enclosing theii 
final letter to Mr. G-reeley, the rebel emissaries acknowl- 
edge the assurance, received from Mr. Jewett, that Mr. 
Greeley “regrets the sad termination of the initiatory 
steps taken for peace, in consequence of the change made 
by the President in his instructions to convey commis- 
sioners to Wasliington for negotiations unconditionally.” 
The Commissioners must have misunderstood Mr. Jewett, 
or Mr. Jewett must have misrepresented Mr. Greeley, in 
this report of the ground of his “regrets,” or else Mr. 
Greeley must have taken a position quite at variance with 
the facts of the case. Mr. Greeley could scarcely have 
believed that the President had “changed his instruc- 
tions” ill the least degree ; and he must have known that 
the result of the attempted negotiation was due to a wholly 
different cause. 

The iii'st response made by the President to Mr. Greeley’s 
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III gent entreaty that peace commissioners should he re- 
e^hved, was dated July 9, and said 

It }ou can. find any person protessing to have any proposition of 
JetlerM)n Davi.s, in writing, for peace, embracing the restoration of the 
Dki.oi, and abajulonmmt of slavery^ whatever else it embraces, say to 
In^r- tliat he may come to me.” 

At the very outset, therefore, the President distinctly 
spend fied the conditions on which he would receive the 
prtJtmded commissioners : — ^they must bring loritten prop- 
^)siiions for peace from Davis, and those propositions 
must emhriuni 1 wo of the things which Mr. Greeley himself 
had suggvstod, restoration of the Union, and the aban 
(lonrnout ot* slav(uy. So hir as appears, Mr. Greeley 
m*ith(‘r showtnl this letter of the President to the pretended 
agouts of tlie K-ebel Government, nor did lie inform them 
in any wuiy of the (conditions on v/hich alone they would 
l>e n‘ctdvt‘d. But in his letters of July lOtli and 13th, to 
the President, without making any reference to these con- 
ditions, he ndterates his pressing entreaty that the negotia- 
tions may ])e encouraged, and that the rebel agents may 
1 h‘ i-e(M‘i\u‘d at Wasliingtou. To this the President replied, 
(*xi)r<‘ssing his disappointment that the coinmissioners had 
not alreaci}^ arrived, and saying, 

“ If thrv would consent to come, on being sliown my letter to you of 
till- *Jth iiist. [in which the conditions of their coining were distinctly 
KiuttMi;, shoir that and this to tliem^ and if they will come on the terms 
stated In the former, In'iiig them.” 

Notwit hstaridiiig these explicit and peremptory instruct 
Uoiis, it doi-s not ap])(;ar that Mr. Greeley gave the rebel 
agt'cls any i a Ibniiation whatever as to the “terms” of 
their being nn-eived, nor did be show them either of 
tlie President's two letters in which these terms were 
Btated. But lie pr()C(,-e(led to make arrangements for their 
visit to Wasliington, and went to Niagara Falls to hear 
them eoinpany. 'I'lnn-e lie addressed them a letter on the 
17tli of .Inly, sa.ving tliat, if it was true, as he had been in- 
formed, tlia't till'}' w<‘re “duly accredited from Richmond as 
tlie Itearers of ])ropoHitioiis looking to the establishment 
of peace, and in the fullilment of their mission,” he was 
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authorized by the President of the United States to tender 
them his safe-conduct on the journey proposed."' Mr. Gree- 
ley was not authorized to tender these agents a safe-conduct 
to Washington upon any such terms, but only on certain 
other conditions which he concealed from the agents, and 
of which he took no notice whatever, either in his corre- 
spondence with them or with the President. Their reply 
to him, however, corrected his impression that they were 

duly accredited ” from Richmond to negotiate for peace. 
They had no authority of the kind, but expressed their 
belief that they could get it, and, upon this presumption, 
renewed their solicitations for a safe-conduct to Washing- 
ton. On the 18tli, Mr. Greeley wrote to the President 
communicating this information, but still making no allu- 
sion whatever to the conditions imposed upon their being 
received. 

The President, meantime, not understanding the cause 
of delay in their arrival, sent Major Hay, his private sec- 
retary, to communicate directly with ‘‘any persons’* 
fessing to have authority from Davis to treat for peace, 
and to inform them, as he had twice before instructed 
Mr. Greeley to inform them, that any proposition for 
peace, in order to be received and considered by him, 
must embrace “the restoration of peace, the integrity of 
the whole Union, and the abandonment of slavery.” 
These instructions were embodied in the letter addressed 
“to whom it may concern” — and were delivered by 
Major Hay in person to the rebel agents. As it was the 
first they had ever heard of any “conditions,” and as 
they had been informed by Mr. Greeley that he was in- 
structed by the President to tender them safe- conduct to 
Washington, without any mention of conditions — they 
were of course taken by surprise, and naturally enough 
attributed to the President the “ sudden and entire 
change of views” with which they reproach him in their 
letter to Mr. Greeley of July 21st. And strangely enough, 
even after receiving this letter and being thus apprised 
of the charge brought against the President, Mr. Greeley 
not only failed to relieve him from it by making public 
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the facts, bat joined in ascribing to Mr. Lincoln the fail- 
nre of negotiations for peace and the consequent prolon- 
gation of the war. And, according to Mr. Jewett’s state- 
ment, Mr. Greeley also authorized him to express to the 
rebel commissioners his regrets, that tlie negotiation 
should have failed in consequence of the President’s 
‘‘ change of views.” 

It is not easy now, any more than it was then, to 
reconcile Mr. Greeley’s action in this matter with fidelity 
to the Union cause, or with good faith to the Administra- 
tion, by which alone that cause was maintained. The 
Opposition press made Mr. Lincoln’s alleged tergiversa- 
tion the ground of fresh and vehement attack, while it 
was used throughout the rebel States as fresh proof of 
the faithless character of the Federal Government, and 
of the absolute impossibility of making peace except by 
successful war. The commissioners themselves made a 
very adroit use of the advantage which Mr. Greeley’s 
extraordinary course had placed in their hands, and, in 
their letter of July 21st, addressed to him, but intended 
to be a public impeachment of President Lincoln’ s honor 
and good faith, made a powerful and effective appeal to 
the indignant pride of the Southern people and the sym- 
pathy of their friends in the Nortliern States, 

The President felt very sensibly the injustice done to 
himself, and the injury done the country, by Mr. Greeley’s 
suppression of these most essential facts, in his intercourse 
with the rebel commissioners. As the only mode of 
placing the whole subject properly before the people, 
he applied to Mr. Greeley for permission to publish the 
whole correspondence — omitting only certain passages 
not at all essential to a full understanding of the subject, 
and likely seriously to injure the Union cause by infusing 
into the public mind something of the despondency, 
w^hich Mr. Greeley himself felt and openly avowed, con- 
cerning the prospects of the country. The words which 
Mr. Lincoln desired to have omitted, in the publication 
of the correspondence, were the following. In the letter 
of July 7 : — 





In the second paragraph : the words and therefore I venture to re- 
mind you that onr bleeding, bankrupt, almost dying country also longs 
for peace, shudders at the prospect of fresh conscriptions, of further 
wholesale devastations, and of new rivers of human blood, and:’’ — also 
the words ‘‘now, and is morally certain, unless removed, to do far 
greater in the approaching elections.” 

In the fourth paragraph, the words “If only with a view to the mo- 
mentous election soon to occur in North Carolina and of the draft to be 
enforced in the Free States, this should be done.” 

In the last paragraph, the words “It may save us from a Northern in- 
Burrection.” 

In the letter of July 10th, second paragraph, the words “in season 
for effect on the approaching North Carolina election and in the last 
paragraph, the words “ especially those of North Carolina.” 

And in the letter of July 13th, last paragraph, the words “ that a good 
influence may even yet be exerted on the North Carolina election nexi 
month.” 

Mr. Greeley declined to give his assent to the pnblica' 
tion of the correspondence, unless these phrases should bt 
published also. The President accordingly submitted ii 
silence to the injustice which had been done him, and com 
mitted the whole subject, in the following letter, to the judg 
ment of a personal and political friend : — 

ExEoimn Mansion, Washington August 15, 1864. 

Hon. Henet J, Kaymond : 

Mr Deae Sie: — I have proposed to Mr. Greeley that the Niagara cor- 
respondence he published, suppressing only the parts of his letters over 
which the red-pencil is drawn in the copy which I herewith send. He 
declines giving his consent to the publication of his letters unless these 
parts be published with the rest. I have concluded that it is better for 
me to submit, for the time, to the consequences of the false position in 
which I consider he has placed me, than to subject the country to the 
consequences of publishing these discouraging and injurious parts. I 
Bend you this, and the accompanying copy, not for publication, but merely 
to explain to you, and that you may preserve them until their proper 
time shall come. Yours truly, Abeaham Lincoln. 

This public statement of the facts of this case is deemed 
by the author due to the memory of Mr. Lincoln. He 
has been widely censured for entering into commnnica* 
tion with rebel agents at all ; — but this correspondence 
shows that Mr. Greeley’s assurances, and his pressing eu- 
treaties, had made it necessary for him, either to open the way 
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for peace negotiations or reject the opportunity, which one 
of the most intiiiential leaders of his own party thus assured 
him was offered, for an honorable termination of the war. 
He was charged with having ffnally insisted upon certain 
concessions as the basis of an interview, after having lirst 
promised it unconditionally ; but this correspondence 
shows that these conditions were distinctly stated at the 
very outset, but were withheld by Mr. Greeley from the 
knowledge of the rebel commissioners. It is due to j us- 
tice, as well as to Mr. Lincoln, that impressions so injurious 
and so false should no longer prevail. 

The effect of this attempt at negotiation upon the public 
mind was, for the moment, unfavorable to the Union cause. 
The people, responding heartily to the demand of the Bal- 
timore Platform, that no peace should be accepted by the 
Government on any terms short of an unconditional sur- 
render, were distrustful of negotiations which might look 
to some other issue. The charge of bad faicii urged 
against the President stimulated the Opposition, and, in 
the absence of the facts, embarrassed his supporters ; while 
the fact that Mr. Lincoln insisted upon the abandonment 
of slavery as one of the conditions of peace, was cited by 
the opponents of his Administration as proof that the 
object of the war was changed, and that it was to be waged 
hereafter, not solely for the preservation of the Union, but 
for the emancipation of the slaves. In the absence of any 
opposing candidate, these and countless other charges were 
urged against the Administration with marked effect, and 
added very materially to the popular despondency which 
the lack of military success had naturally engendered. 

Eager to avail themselves to the utmost of this auspicious 
condition of political affairs, and embarrassea not a little 
by discordant sentiments in their own ranks, the Demo- 
cratic party had postponed their Nationa'^ Convention for 
the nomination of a President from the 2?d of J une to the 
29th of August. But the delay from wliicli they expected 
so much, in fact, betrayed them into a conffdence which 
proved fatal to their hopes. Their expectations, however, 
were not without reason. The state of the public mind 





was favorable to the success of their plans. The as- 
saults upon the Administration had grown more viru- 
lent and seemed to produce more effect. Many of its 
friends, who, when Mr. Lincoln was renominated, had 
considered the main work of the political campaign over, 
had grown gradually doubtful. The uncertainty as to 
the course which the Democratic party would pursue 
compelled them almost to inaction, at least so far as oflfen- 
sive warfare was concerned, while they were themselves 
exposed to every kind of attack. And when the time for 
the Chicago Convention came, its managers gathered to it 
with high hopes, believing that if they could only unite 
upon a candidate and a platform which should not vio- 
lently offend either wing of the party, their success was 
certain. The peace wing of the party, however, had been 
relatively strengthened in the interim. The delays and 
losses of the armies, the hope deferred to which the long 
and bloody struggles in Virginia and in Greorgia had fa- 
miliarized but not inured the popular heart, the rise in 
gold, the call for five hundred thousand more men — all 
these things had given them strength, and made them more 
vehement and more exacting. Their great champion, Mr. 
Vallandigham, had surreptitiously returned from Canada, 
in violation of the sentence which ordered his banishment 
from the lines during the war, and had remained in open 
defiance of the Government, whose failure to arrest and 
send him back, or otherwise to punish him, was treated 
then as an indication of weakness rather than of wisdom. 
He and his friends were active everywhere, and did not 
hesitate to declare that they must have a peace can- 
didate, or platform, one or both, at all hazards, and 
threatened to nominate a candidate of their own, if this 
course was not pursued. It cannot be doubted that the 
fatal course which was finally adopted by the Convention 
was largely due to the efforts of Mr. Vallandigham, and 
to the encouragement which his friends received from the 
apparent unwillingness of the Government to molest him 
on his return. 

The Convention met in Chicago on Monday, August 29. 
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It was called to order by Aiigast Belmont, of New York, 
the Chairman of the National Committee, on whose motion 
Ex-Governor Bigder, of Pennsylvania, was appointed 
temporary Chairman. The business transacted on the 
first day embraced the appointment of Committees on 
Credentials, Organization, and Kesolutions, of which latter 
committee Mr. Vallandigham was chosen chairman. 

On Tuesday the committees reported. There were no 
contested delegations except from Kentucky, and this 
question the committee settled by admitting both delega- 
tions and dividing the vote between them. Louisiana 
and the Territories had sent delegates, but these were at 
once excluded. Governor Horatio Seymour, of New York, 
was chosen President of the Convention, with twenty-one 
vice-presidents and secretaries. In the afternoon, the 
platform was reported. 

The second resolution, which embodied the spirit of 
the Convention, and shaped the succeeding canvass, was 
as follows : — 

Eeaohed^ That this Oonvention does explicitly declare, as the sense of 
the American people, that after four years of failure to restore the Union 
by the experiment of war, during which, under the pretence of military 
necessity or war power higher than the Constitution, the Constitution 
itself has been disregarded in every part, and public liberty and private 
right alike trodden down, and the material prosperity of the country 
essentially impaired, justice, humauity, liberty, and the public welfare 
demand that immediate efforts be made for a cessation of hostilities, with 
a view to an ultimate convention of the States or other peaceable means, 
to the end that, at the earliest practicable moment, peace may be restored 
on the basis of the Federal Union of the States. 

Tile other resolutions assailed the Administration for 
its military interference in elections, its arbitrary arrests, 
suppression of freedom of speech and of the press, denial 
of the right of asylum, imposing test-oaths, taking away 
arms from the people (as had been done Avhere there was 
danger of armed iiisiirrectioii on the part of local asso« 
ciations), and disregard of duty towards our soldiers who 
were prisoners of war ; and they extended the sym- 
pathy of the Democratic party” to the soldiers and the 
sailors. 
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Mr. Long, of Ohio, wlio, as will be recollected, bad been 
publicly censured by Congress for a s-peecb bordering 
upon treason, endeavored to amend the resolutions so as 
to place the Convention in a position favoring peace 
beyond the mistakes of any equivocal language.” Under 
the working of the previous question, however, Mr. Long 
was silenced, and the resolutions were adopted with but 
four dissenting votes. 

The Convention then proceeded to the nomination of 
a candidate for President. The nomination of General 
McClellan was the signal for a fierce attack upon him by 
some of the ultra peace men, but he was vigorously 
defended, and the debate lasted till darkness compelled 
an adjournment. The vote was taken as soon as the 
Convention met in the morning, and General McClellan 
received one hundred and sixty dwo votes out of two 
hundred and twenty-eight, and this number was increased 
to two hundred and two and a half before the ballot 
was announced ; the rest having been cast for Thomas 
H. Seymour, of Connecticut. 

For Vice-President, the Convention nominated George 
H. Pendleton, of Ohio, whose position was unqualifiedly 
among the ultra peace men. 

Mr. Wickliffe, of Kentucky, saying thiit ‘‘the delegates 
from the West were of the opinion that ctecumstances 
may occur between noon of to-day and the fourth of 
March next, which will make it proper for the Democracy 
of the country to meet in convention again,” moved the 
following resolution : — 

Resolved^ That this Convention shall not be dissolved by adjournment 
at the close of its business, but shall remain organized, subject to be called 
at any time and place that the Executive National Committee shall 
designate. 

This suggestive resolution was unanimously adopted, 
and the Convention then septirated. 

The action of the Convention was eminently cheering 
to the friends of the Administration. It was more open 
and honest than they had anticipated ; it civowed senti 
ments which, though entertained, it was feared would be 
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concealed. The whole tone of the Convention had 
been in opposition to the popular feeling on the war. 
The ultra peace men had been prominent in its delibera- 
tions. Vallandigham, Harris, Long, Pendleton, men who 
had done their utmost to help on the rebellion and 
hamper the Government, had been its ruling spirits. 
The tone of its speeches had been in entire sympathy 
with the rebels, for whom no words of reproof were 
uttered, while they were unmeasured in their denun- 
ciation of Mr. Lincoln and his Administration. The 
news of the fall of Port Morgan had come in upon them 
as they sat in conclave, but it won no cheers from that 
assembly for the success of the Old Flag and the leaf 
of imperishable renown which added to the full wreath 
of laurel, which already crowned our army and our 
navy. Its resolutions had declared that the war was 
a failure, and called for an immediate cessation of hos- 
tilities ; while, as a striking commentary upon this decla- 
ration, the very day after the Convention adjourned 
brought the news of the fall of Atlanta and the glorious 
success of that grand march of Sherman’s army which 
turned the tide of war, and contributed so largely to its 
final success. 

The Union party instantly and joyfully accepted the 
issue thus boldly tendered. They knew that, once fairly 
before the country, the result could not be doubtful. 
The people did not believe that the effort to maintain 
the Union by force of arms had yet proved “a failure.” 
They did not believe that the Union could be preserved 
by negotiation, and they were not in favor of a cessation 
of hostilities until victory should be secured. The issue 
had been fairly made between the tw’o parties in their 
respective declarations at Baltimore and Chicago. The 
former demanded a vigorous prosecution of the war, and 
denounced all terms of peace short of an unconditional 
surrender of the rebels ; the latter demanded a suspension 
of hostilities and a resort to negotiation 

The great body of the Democratic party tliroughout the 
country, sympathizing with the national sentiment, felt 
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that they had Tbeeii placed in a false position by the action 
of their convention. An effort v^as made to stem the 
rising tide of public condemnation by General McClellan, 
their candidate for the Presidency, in his letter of accept 
ance. He declared himself in favor of preserving the 
Union by a vigorous prosecution of the war, if all the 
resources of statesmanship,” which should be first em- 
ployed, should prove inadequate. The letter, however, 
was without effect. It did something to alienate the peace 
men who had controlled the Chicago Convention, but 
nothing to disturb the conviction of the people that the 
same men would control General McClellan also in the 
event of his election. 

The political campaign was thus fairly opened. The 
Fremont movement, which had but little strength from 
the start, now came to an inglorious end. Shortly before 
the meeting of the Chicago Convention, some friendji of 
General Fremont, with some faint hope of compelling Mr. 
Lincoln to withdraw, had written to the General to know 
if he would withdraw from the canvass, provided Mr. 
Lincoln would do so. In reply, General Fremont, saying 
that he had no right to act independently of the men 
who nominated him, suggested that some understanding 
should be had between the supporters of the Baltimore 
and Cleveland Conventions, with a view to the convoca- 
tion of a third convention ; for, as he said, ^‘a really pop- 
ular convention, upon a broad and libenil basis, so that 
it could be regarded as a convocation in mass of the 
people, and not the work of politiidans, would command 
public confidence.” The proposition, however, com- 
manded not the slightest attention ; and after the Demo- 
cratic nomination was made, the lines were drawn sr 
closely that the pressure of public sentiment compelled 
the absolute ivithdrawal of General Fremont, which took 
place on the 21st of September. From that time forward 
the contest was between Mr. Lincoln, representing the 
sentiments of the Baltimore Platform on the one hand, 
and General McClellan, representing the sentiments of the 
^hicago Platform on the other. The lines were cleady 
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drawn, and the canvass was prosecuted with earnestness, 
hut with less than the usual acrimony and intemperate 
zeal. It was felt to he a contest of principle, and was 
carried on with a gravity and decorum befitting its in> 
portance. 

One of the incidents upon which great stress was laid 
hy the Opposition in the canvass, arose out of some pro- 
ceedings in Tennessee, of which Andrew Johnson still 
remained military governor, with reference to the calling 
of a convention and holding an election in the State, 
Several efibrts had heen made in that direction during the 
year. As early as January 26th, Governor Johnson had 
issued a proclamation, ordering an election for county 
officers, and in his proclamation had prescribed stringent 
qualifications for voters, and a stringent oath which every 
voter must take. Some of the judges of election thought, 
liowever, that it was enough to require of voters to take 
the oath of the President’s amnesty proclamation. Ac- 
cordingly, one of them wrote to Washington on the sub- 
ject, as follows : — 


N ASHTiLLE, February 20, ; 

Hon. W. H. Seward, Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. ; 

In county and. State elections, must citizens of Tennessee take the oath 
prescribed by Governor Johnson, or will the President’s oath of aiiiriesty 
entitle them to vote? I have been appointed to hold the March election 
in Cheatham County, and wish to act understaiidingly. 

Warren Jordan. 

The President himself answered by telegraph as fol 
lows : — 


■Washington, February 20, 1864 

Warren Jordan, Nashville : 

In county elections you liad better stand hy Governor Jolmson’s plan; 
otherwise you will have contiict and confusion. I have seen his plan. 

A. Lincoln. 

This election was held witli but indifferent success. A 
convention was also held in at Knoxville, but look 
uo important action. But, in September, another con- 
vention was called together for the purpose of reorgan- 
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izing the State and taking part in the approacliing Presi- 
dential election. The convention met, and determmed 
that the election should he held. They adopted an elec- 
toral ticket, and provided for ascertaining the qualifica- 
tions of voters. Among other tilings, they provided a 
stringent oath, to he administered to registers and offi{ ers 
holding the elections, and requested Governor Johnson 
to execute the resolutions which they had adopted ‘‘in 
such manner as he might think would hest subserve the 
interests of the Government.’’ 

Governor Johnson accordingly, on the 30th of Septem- 
ber, issued a proclamation, directing that the election be 
opened and held, and that at such election “all citizens 
and soldiers, being free white men, twenty-one years of 
age, citizens of the United States, and for six months 
piior to the election citizens of the State of Tennessee, 
who have qualified themselves by registration, and who 
take the oath prescribed” by the convention, should be 
entitled to vote. The oath prescribed was as follows : — 

“ I solemnl j swear that I will hencefcrth support the Constitution of 
the United States, and defend it against the assaults of all enemies : that 
I am an active friend of the Government of the United States, and the 
enemy of the so-called Confederate States : that I ardently desire the sup- 
pression of the present rebellion against the Government of the United 
States : that I sincerely rejoice in the triumph of the armies and navies 
of the United States, and in the defeat and overthrow of the armies, 
navies, and of all armed combinations in the interest of the so-called Con- 
federate States : that I will eordially oppose all armistices and negotia- 
tions for peace with rebels in arms, until the Constitution of the United 
States, and all laws and proclamations made in pursuance thereof, shall 
be established over all the people of every State and Territory embraced 
within the hTational Union; and that I will heartily aid and assist the 
loyal people in whatever measures may be adopted for the attainment of 
these ends : and further, that I take this oath freely and voluntarily, and 
without mental reservation. So heln me God.” 

An electoral ticket in favor of General McClellan had 
previously been nominated by persons not in sympathy 
with the State Convention, nor with the National Ad- 
ministration, and these gentlemen, on the appearance of 
this proclamation, drew up a protest, which they addressed 
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to the President. They protested against Grovornor J ohn 
son’s assuming to dictate the qualifications of voters, 
■which they said were prescribed by the laivs of Tennessee, 
a copy of -which they annexed ; and they protested against 
the oath. 

This protest was presented to the President by Mr. J. 
Lellyet, one of the signers, who sent to a New York news- 
paper the folio-wing account of the interview : — 

Wabiiinqton, 15. 

I called upon the President to-day, and presented and read to him the 
subjoined protest. Having concluded, Mr. Lincoln responded: — 

“May I inquire how long it took you and the New York politicians to 
concoct that paper ?” 

I replied, “It was concocted in Nashville, without co^ij‘:*iiication with 
any but Tennesseans. We communicated with citizens of Tennessee out- 
side of Nashville, but not with New York politicians.” 

“ I will answer,” said Mr. Lincoln, emphatically, “ that I expect to let 
the friends of G-eorge B. McClellan manage their side of this contest in 
their own way, and I will manage my side of it in my way.” 

“May we ask an answer in writing?” I suggested. 

“ Not now. Lay those papers down here. I will give no other answer 
now. I may or I may not write something about this hereafter. I un- 
derstand this. I know you intend to make a point of this. But go 
ahead, you have my answer.” 

“ Your answer then is that you expect to let General McClellan’s friends 
manage their side of the contest in their own way, and you will manage 
your side of it in your way ?” 

“Yes.” 

I then thanked the President for his courtesy in giving us a hearing at 
all, and then took my leave. * * * 

John Lellyet, 

Tke President, a fe-sv days after, ho-wever, sent them 
the folloTving ans-wer in -writing ; — 

Executive Mansion, Washington, 1>. C., October 22, 1S64. 
Messrs. William B. Campbell, Thomas A. R. Nelson, James T. P. 

Oaeter, John Williams, A. Buzzard, Henry Cooper, Baillie 

Peyton, John Lellyet, Emerson Etheridge, and John D. Perry 

man: 

Gentlemen: On the 15th day of this month, as I remember, a printed 
paper manuscript, with a few manuscript interlineations, cal.ed a protest, 
with your names appended thereto, and accompanied by another printed 
paper, purporting to be a proclamation by Andrew Johnson, Militar| 
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Q-overnor of Tennessee, and also a manuscript paper, purporting to 
extracts from the Code of Tennessee, were laid before me. 

The protest, proclamation, and extracts are respectively as follows: — 

[The protest is here ^-ecited, and also the proclamation of Governor 
Johnson, dated September 30, to which it refers, together with a list of 
the counties in East, Middle, and West Tennessee; also extracts from the 
Code of Tennessee in relation to electors of President and Vice-President, 
qualifications of voters for members of the General Assembly, place® 
ofidiolding elections, and officers of popular elections.] 

At the time these papers were presented, as before stated, I had never 
seen either of them, nor heard of the subject to which they relate, except 
in a general way one day previously. 

Up to the present moment, nothing whatever upon the subject has 
passed between Governor Johnson, or any one else, connected with the 
proclamation, and myself. 

Since receiving the papers, as stated, I have given the subject such 
brief consideration as I have been able to do, in the mk ^t of so manj 
pressing public duties. 

My conclusion is, that I can have nothing to do with the matter, either 
to sustain the plan as the convention and Governor Johnson have initiated 
it, or to revoke or modify it as you demand. 

By the Constitution and laws, the President is charged with no duty in 
the Presidential election in any State, nor do I in this case perceive any 
military reason for his interfer.ence in the matter. 

The movement set on foot by the convention and Governor Johnson 
does not, as seems to be assumed by you, emanate from the ItTational 
Executive. 

In no proper sense can it be considered other than an independent 
movement of, at least, a portion of the loyal people of Tennessee. 

I do not perceive in the plan any menace, or violence, or coercion towards 
any one. 

Governor Johnson, like any other loyal citizen of Tennessee, has the 
right to favor any political plan he chooses, and, as military governor, it 
is his duty to keep the peace among and for the loyal people of the State. 

I cannot discern that by this plan he purposes any more. But you ob- 
ject to the plan. 

Leaving it alone will be your perfect security against it. It is not pro- 
posed to force you into it. 

Do as you please, on your own account, peaceably and loyally, and Gov- 
ernor Johnson will not molest you, but will protect you against violence 
as far as in his power. 

I presume that the conducting of a Presidential election in Tennessee in 
strict accordance with the old code of the State, is not now a possibility. 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that if any election shall be held and 
any votes shall be cast in the State of Tennessee for President and Vice- 
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President of tlie United States, it will not belong to the military agents, 
nor yet to the Executive Department, but exclusively to another depart- 
ment of the Government, to determine whether they are entitled to be 
counted in conformity with the Constitution and laws of the United 
States. 

Except it be to give protection against violence, I decline to interfere in 
any way with any Presidential election. 

Abeaham Lincoln. 

The signers of the protest thereupon declared the Me 
Clellan electoral ticket withdrawn. And this incident 
was made the basis of fresh attacks upon the President 
for interfering in the election. 

Like all other persons in similar position, Mr. Lincoln 
was subjected to assaults upon his personal character and 
conduct. One of these charges was, that while all other 
public ere liters drew their compensation in paper money, 
his salary was paid in gold. The charge is important, 
now, only because it led to the publication of the follow- 
ing letter from the Treasurer of the United States : — 

Unttkd States Tbeasvby, Wasiiinoton, Octoier 18 . 

Mt Deae Sib : — Since the receipt of your letter of the 10th instant, I 
have found the article spoken of by you, and wliich, although I am told it 
has gone the rounds of the Democratic press, I have not before seen. It 
is in the words following : — 

“ Jeff. Davis’s salary is nominally twenty-five thousand a year, but by 
the depreciation of the Confederate money is equal to about fifteen hundred 
dollars, and on this practically he has to live. Abraham Lincoln’s salary 
is legally twenty -five thousand dollars a year. Rut his legal-tender money, 
ha\fing depreciated to less than half its nominal value, he refuses to take, 
and demands and receives his pay in gold or gold certificates, while the 
soldiers of his army have to take their pay in greenbacks. Isn’t this pa- 
triotic and honest in Old Abe, and ought not he to be re-elected to another 
four years’ hard money for himself, and of largely depreciated money for 
the people?” 

Kow, this story is perhaps as true as other slanders that have been 
heaped upon the head of Mr. Lincoln by his malignant Copperhead and 
traitor enemies, ISTorth and South. The facts in the case, however, are 
entirely at variance with, and the very reverse of, the statements made in 
the article quoted. The salary of the President is, in accordance with law, 
paid in warrant drafts on the Treasury of the United States for the amount, 
loss the income tax, which have been sent him regularly monthly. Instead 
of drawing his money on these drafts* he has been in the habit of leaving 
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it for a long time without interest. In one ease all salary .so reniaiued 
for eleven months. On several occasions I solicited the Pre.^ideiit to draw 
what was clue him, urging that he was losing largely in interest on the 
amount due him. lie asked me, ‘"Who gains my Joss?” On my an- 
swering, “ The United States,” he replied, “Then as it goes for the good 
of the country, let it remain. The Treasury needs it more than I do.’' 
Having at length satisfied the President that it was necessary to the clo- 
.sing of my annual accounts that the drafts on the Treasury that he held 
should he presented and paid, he indorsed and handed them to me. I drew 
the amount in United States notes, and placed it to his credit as a temporary 
loan at tive per cent, per annum, payable, principal and interest, in green- 
backs. Since then his salary has been from time to time mostly invested in 
the stocks of the United States, purcliased at current rates by his friends 
for him. The interest of these stocks is payable in coin. When this in- 
terest became due, I tried to induce him to draw it. Failing in doing so, 
the amount due him was sent by Honorable John 0. Underwood, Judge 
of the United States Court for the District of Virginia. The result of his 
interview with the President is best told in the letter of Judge Underwood 
to me, which is herewith enclosed to you. I have caused an investigation 
to he made of the transactions of the President with the receipt of his 
salary, and the investment of the suras in United States stocks, and enclose 
you herewith the letter of Leroy Tuttle, Esq., the Assistant Cashier, from 
which it appears that Mr. Lincoln, from his forbearance in collecting his 
dues, has lost at least four thousand dollars, and which he has virtually 
given to the people of the United States. I have great doubts as to the pro- 
priety of answering this foul falsehood, well knowing that others perhaps 
even grosser will be made, so as to keep the Union party on the defensive, 
and thus preventing the loyal men of the country from attacking tlie peace- 
at-any-price Democracy for their damning heresies and treasonable prac- 
tices. You, however, ask me to make the statement and to put it in an 
official form. I have therefore done so, and I authorize you to use it 
and the accompanying letters, or any part of either, in any way that 
may seem best calculated to place the President and his calumniators in 
their true light and positions before the American people. 

Very respectfully yours, 

F. E. Spinjtee, it. S. Treasurer. 

Tc General D. W. 0. Clarke, Burlington, Yermont. 


We may say here, that this gift of money to the cause 
of the country was not the only way in which Mr. Lin- 
coln shared in the burdens of the war. He set an ex- 
ample to Ms fellow- citizens, also, by sending a repre- 
sentative recruit to the army. 

The differences in the Union ran^s had all disappeared 
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before the common danger. Efforts were made on every 
side, not for discord, but for harmony and united effort. 
With this desire, and in accordance with an intimation 
in the Baltimore Platform that a change in the Cabinet 
would be desirable, Mr. Lincoln determined to displace 
Mr. Blair from the position of Postmaster-Q-eneral. The 
following correspondence passed between them : — 

LxEcirTivB Mansion, Washington, September 23, 1864. 

Eon. Montgomery Blaik : 

My Dear Sir : — You have generously said to me, more than once, that 
whenever your resignation could be a relief to me, it was at my disposal. 
The time has come. You very well know that this proceeds from no dis* 
satisfaction of mine with you personally or officially. Your uniform 
kindness has been unsurpassed by that of any other friend, and while it is 
true that the war does not so greatly add to the difficulties of your de- 
partment as to those of some others, it is yet much to say, as I most truly 
can, that in the three years and a half during which you have adminis- 
tered the General Post-Office, I remember no single complaint against you 
in connection therewith. Yours, as ever, 

A. Lincoln. 


MR. BLAIR’S REPLY. 

My Dear Sir : — I have received your note of this date, referring to my 
offers to resign whenever you should deem it advisable for the public in- 
terest that I should do so, and stating that, in your judgment, that time 
has now come. I- now, therefore, formally tender my resignation of the 
office of Postmaster- General. I carlnot take leave of you without renew- 
ing the expressions of my gratitude for the uniform kindness which has 
marked your course towards Yours truly, 

M. Blair. 

The President. 

The political caiiyass was prosecuted with energy and 
confidence in every section of the country. The main con- 
sideration which was pressed upon the public mind was, 
that the defeat of Mr. Lincoln would be, in the eyes of 
the rebels, an explicit disapproval of the general line of 
policy he had pursued, and a distinct repudiation by the 
people of the Northern States of the Baltimore declara- 
tion, that the war should be prosecuted to the complete 
and final overthrow of the rebellion. This view of the 
case completely controlled the sentiment and action of 
the people, and left little room or disposition for wran- 
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gling over the many petty issues to which such a contest 
gives birth. As the canvass advanced the confidence of 
success increased, and received a still further impulse 
from the grand military victories which, in quick suc- 
cession, began to crown the Union arms. 

During the months of September and October, General 
Hood, in a vain endeavor to regain the ground lost by the 
fall of Atlanta, made a movement upon General Sherman’s 
communications. He might have caused some trouble, if 
it had not been for the gallant defence of Alatoona, by 
General Corse, which enabled Shei-man to adopt such 
measures as drove Hood away from his line of communi- 
cation, into the northern part of Alabama, where he gathered 
his forces for that fatal march which led his army to be 
crushed upon the heights of Hashville. 

General Grant had not been idle before Petersburg du- 
ring this time. Several attacks had been made by our 
forces both on the north side of the James and towards 
the south of Petersburg, resulting in steady gains for 
Grant’s operations. 

But the most important of aU were the brilliant victories 
gained by General Sheridan, in the Shenandoah YaUey, 
one on September 19th, near Winchester, the second three 
days later, at Fisher’ s Hill, and the greatest of all at Cedar 
Creek, on the 19th of October, when what had already 
been a repulse of our army, by a surprise on the part of 
General Early, was turned into a glorious victory by the 
timely arrival of Sheridan, who on his return from 
Washington, hearing the guns of the battle at Win- 
chester, rode full speed to join his men, whom he reformed 
and led instantly to the destruction of the exulting 
rebels. 

It was with the joy of this last victory kindling his 
heart, that the President, on the 20th of October, issued 
his proclamation for a national thanksgiving, as follows 

A PROCLAMATION. 

It has pleased Almighty God to prolong our national life another year, 
defending ns with His guardian care against unfriendly designs from 
abroad, and vouchsafing to us in His mercy many and signal victories ovei 
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the enemy who is of our own household. It has also pleased our Heavenly 
Father to favor as well our citizens in their homes as our soldiers in their 
camps and our sailors on the rivers and seas, with unusual health. He 
has largely augmented our free population by emancipation and by immi- 
gration, while He has opened to us new sources of wealth, and has 
crowned the labor of our workingmen in every department of industry 
with abundant reward. Moreover, He has been pleased to animate and 
inspire our minds and hearts with fortitude, courage, and resolution suffi- 
cient for the great trial of civil war, into which we have been brought by 
our adherence as a nation to the cause of freedom and humanity, and to 
afford t^ ns reasonable hopes of an ultimate and happy deliverance from 
all our dangers and affliction. 

Now, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the United States, do 
hereby appoint and set apart the last Thursday in November next, as a 
day which I desire to be observed by all my fellow-citizens, wherever they 
may then be, as a day of thanksgiving and prayer to Almighty God, the 
beneficent Creator and Ruler of the universe ; and I do further recommend 
to ray fellow-citizens aforesaid, that on that occasion they do reverently 
humble ther iselves in the dust, and from thence offer up penitent and fer- 
<ent prayers and supplications to the great Disposer of events, for a return 
of the inestimable blessings of peace, union, and harmony throughout the 
iand, which it has pleased Him to assign as a dwelling-place for ourselves 
and onr posterity throughout all generations. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 


Done at the City of Washington, this twentieth day of October, 
r g j in the year of Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty-four, 
and of the independence of the United States the eighty-ninth. 

Abraham Lincoln. 


B/ the President : 

William H. Seward, Secretary of State. 


He also wrote tlie following letter of congratulation to 
General Slieridan, wMch was read at the head of eyery 
regiment in the command : — 

Execwtivb Mansion, Washington, Ooiober ^, 

To Major-General Sheridan : 

With great ] leasnre I tender to yon, and your brave army, tlie thanks 
of the nation and my own personal admiration and gratitude for the 
month’s operations in the Shenandoah Valley, and especially for the splen- 
did work of October 19. Your obedient servant, 

Abraham Lincoln. 

These victories gave vigor and courage to the country 
Tlie price of gold fell in the market, the credit of the 
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Goyernmeiit was rapidly enhanced, Yoliinteers swelled 
the ranks of the army, and the menaced draft promised 
to he unnecessary. 

The term for which the hundred-days men from the 
West had enlisted had expired, cind the men were sent 
home, haying done good seryice. Those from Ohio had 
seryed in the east, wdiile those from the States farther west 
had aided Sherman’s march ; wdien they Avere discharged 
the following complimentary orders, by President Lincoln, 
were issued : — 


THANKS TO THE OHIO TROOPS. 

WxsuiSGTON*, September 10. 

Governor Brough: 

Pursuant to the President.’ s directions, I transmit to you the following 
Executive order, made by him in acknowledgment of the services of the 
hundred-day men, who at the opening of the spring campaign volunteered 
their service in the operations of General Grant. The certihcates of ser- 
vices mentioned in the order will be prepared without delay and trans- 
mitted to the officers and soldiers entitled to them. 

Edwin M. Sta.nton, Secretary of War. 

Executive order returning thanks to the Ohio Volunteers for one hun- 
dred days : — 

Executive Mansion, Wasdington City, September 10, 1S64. 

The term of one hundred days for which the National Guard of Ohio 
volunteered having expired, the President directs an official acknowledg- 
ment of their patriotism and valuable services during the recent campaign. 
The term of service of their enlistment was short, but distinguished by 
memorable events in the valley of the Shenandoah, on the Peninsula, in 
the operations of the James River, around Petersburg and Richmond, in 
the battle of Moriocacy, in the intrenchments of Washington, and in other 
important service. The National Guard of Ohio performed with alacrity 
the duty of patriotic volunteers, for which tliey are entitled, and are liere- 
by tendered, through the Governor of their State, the national thanks. 

The Secretary of "War is directed to transmit a copy of this order to the 
Governor of Ohio, and to cause a certificate of tlieir honorable service to be 
delivered to the officers and soldiers of the Ohio National Guard, wlio re- 
cently served in the military force of the United States as volunteers for 
one hundred days. Abraham Lincoln. 

THANKS TO THE TROOPS OF ILLINOIS. 

' War Department, Washington, October 7, 1S64. 

To THE Governor of Illinois : 

The following order has been made by the President, and the Adjutant- 
General is preparing certificates for the officers and soldiers of yoni 
State, which w* H be forwarded to you for distribution. 

Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War 
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Eteoutive Mansion, WASiiiNaxoN, (Pciofier 1, 1864. 

Special Executive order returiiiiig thanks to volunteers for one hua 
clred days, from the States of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, and Wisconsin:—- 

Tlie term of one hundred days for which volunteers from the States oi 
Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, and Wisconsin volunteered, under the call of their 
respective Governors, in the months of May and June, to aid the recent 
campaign of General Sherman, having expired, the President directs an 
official acknowledgment to be made of their patriotic service. It was 
their good fortune to render etlective service in the brilliant operations 
in the Southwest, and to contribute to the victories of the national arms 
over the rebel forces in Georgia, under command of J ohnston and Hood. On 
all occasions, and in every service to which they were assigned, their duty 
as patriotic volunteers was performed with alacrity and courage, for which 
they are entitled to and are hereby tendered the national thanks through 
the Governors of their respective States. 

The Secretary of War is directed to transmit a copy of this order to 
the Governors of Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, and Wisconsin, and to cause a 
certificate of their honorable services to be delivered to the officers and 
soldiers of the States above named, who recently served in tlie military 
service of the United States as volunteers for one hundred days. 

A. Lincoln. 

To one of theOMo regiments returning tlirough Washing- 
ton and calling to serenade him, the President made a brief 
speech, in which are noticeable, first, his desire to impress 
upon th -*m the importance of the main point involved in 
the contest with the rebellion, and the duty of not allow- 
ing minor matters to blind them to this main point, and 
second, that specimen of his careful and perfectly clear 
way of stating a proposition, when he says, not that this 
is a country in which all men are equal, but that it is one 
in which every man has a right to be equal to every 
other man.” 

The speech was as follows : — 

SoLDiEKS : — You are about to return to your homes and your friends, 
after having, as I learn, performed in camp a comparatively short term 
of duty in this great contest. I am greatly obliged to you, and to all 
who have come forward at the call of their country. I wish it might be 
more generally and universally understood what the country is now 
engaged in. We have, as all will agree, a free government, where every 
man has a right to be equal with every other mau. In this great struggle, 
this form of government and every form of human right is endangered 
if our enemies succeed. There is more involved in tliis contest than is 
realized by every one. There is involved in this struggle, the question 
whether your children and my children shall enjoy the privileges we 
have enjoyed. I say this, in order to impress upon you, if you are not 
already so impressed, that no small matter should divert us from onf 
great purpose. 
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There may be some inequalities in the practical application of ouf 
system. It is fair that each man shall pay taxes in exact proportion to 
tlie value of his property ; but if we should wait, before collecting a tax, 
to adjust the taxes upon each man in exact proportion with every other 
man, wc should never collect any tax at all. There may be mistakes 
made sometimes ; things may be done wrong, while the officers of the 
Government do all they can to prevent mistakes. But I beg of you, as 
citizens of this great Republic, not to let your minds be carried off from 
the great work we have before us. This struggle is too large for you to 
be diverted from it by any small matter. When \ou return to your 
homes, rise up to the height of a generation of men worthy of a free 
government, and we will carry out the great work we have commenced. 
I return to you my sincere thanks, soldiers, for the honor you have done 
me this afternoon. 

To another Ohio regiment he spoke as follows : — 

Soldiers : — I suppose you are going home to see your families and 
friends. Ror the services you have done in this great struggle in which 
we are engaged, I present you sincere thanks for myself and the country. 

I almost always feel inclined, when I say any thing to soldiers, to impress 
upon them, in a few brief remarks, the importance of success in this contest. 
It is not merely for the day, but for all time to come, that we should per- 
petuate for our children’s children that great and free government whiel. 
we have enjoyed all our lives. I beg you to remember this, not merely 
for my sake, but for yours. I happen, temporarily, to occupy this big 
White House. I am a living witness that any one of your children may 
look to come here as my father’s child has. It is in order that each one 
of yon may have, through this free government which we have enjoyed, 
an open field, and a fair chance for your industry, enterprise, and intelli- 
gence ; that you may all have equal privileges in the race of life, with 
all its desirable human aspirations — it is for this that the struggle should 
be maintained, that we may not lose our birthrights — not only for one, 
but for two or three years, if necessary. The nation is worth fighting 
for, to secure such an inestimable jewel. 

The premonitory symptoms of the result of the Presi- 
dential contest were seen in the State elections by which 
it was preceded. 

In September Vermont led olf with a largely increased 
Union majorty, and Maine followed her a week after, 
sliowiiig also a proportionate increase in the majority 
with wliich that State had sustained the Administration. 

Bat the OctoDer elections in Ohio, Indiana, and Penn- 
sylyania indicated yet more clearly what was to be the 
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result in ISTovemLer. The two former States gave heavy 
majorities for the Union ticket on the home vote. In 
fact, in Indiana the soldiers were not allowed to vote at 
all. Governor Morton, who was a candidate for re-elec- 
tion, had made a splendid canvass, speaking with great 
effect aU over the State. One matter which doubtless 
aided him materially, was the discovery of a plot on the 
part of leading members of the Democratic party in the 
Northwest to raise a revolt in that section of the coun- 
try, to release the rebel prisoners, and by arming them, 
to make a powerful diversion in favor of the rebels. The 
election following close upon this exposure, Indiana re- 
elected Governor Morton by a large majority, in spite of 
the absence of many of her loyal sons in the field. 

In Pennsylvania the result upon the home vote wjis 
close, but witli the soldiers’ votes the Union ticket eai-- 
ried the State? by about twelve thousand majority. 

A victory was won, also, in Maryland for freedom, by 
the adoption, though by a close vote, of the new Free 
State Constitution. The heavy majorities in its favor, 
which were given by Baltimore and the more loyal sec- 
tions of the State, were overborne by the votes of the 
southern and western counties, but the votes of the 
soldiers were almost unanimous in favor of the Con- 
stitution, and Maryland took her place as a State whose 
freedom was insured. 

Mr. Lincoln took great interest in the success of this 
Constitution. The following is a letter which he wrote 
to a meeting of its friends in Baltimore, before the elec- 
tion : — 


Executive Manbion, Washingtox, October 18. 

Hon. Henet " W . Hoffman : 

My Dear Sib : — A convention of Maryland has formed a new Consti- 
tution for the State ; a public meeting is called for this evening, at Balti- 
more, to aid in securing its ratification, and you ask a word from me for 
the occasion. I presume the only feature of the instrument about whic^ 
there is serious controversy, is that which provides for the extinction of 
slavery. 

It needs not to be a secret, and I presume it is no secret, that I w wh 
success to this provision. I desire it on every consideration. I wish 
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to see a.l men free. 1 wish the national prosperity oi ti e already 
free, whicli I feel sure the extinction of slavery would bring. I wish to 
see in progress of disappearing that only thing which could bring tliis 
nation to civil war. I attempt no argument. Argument upon the question 
IS already exhausted by the abler, better informed and more immediately 
interested sons of Maryland herself. I only add, that I shall be gratified 
exceedingly if the good people of the State shall by their votes ratify the 
new Constitution. 

Youis truly , » A. LrxooLif. 

After the result of the election was known, the Presi- 
dent made the following speech at a serenade given to 
him by the loyal Marylanders, in honor of the adoption 
of the Constitution : — 

Fkiends and Fellow-Citizens: — I am notified that this is a compliment 
paid me by the loyal Marylanders resident in this District. I infer iluit 
the adoption of the new Constitution for the State furnishes the occasion, 
and that in your view the extirpation of slavery constitutes the chief 
merit 0 “^ the new Constitution. Most heartily do I congratulate you, and 
Maryland, and the nation, and the world, upon this event. I regret that 
it did not occur two years sooner, whicli, I am sure, would have saved the 
nation more money than would have met all the private loss incident to 
the measure; but it has come at last, and I sincerely hope its friends 
may fully realize all their anticipations of good from it, and that its 
opponents may by its effects be agreeably and profitably disappointed. 

A word upon another subject. Something said by the Secretary of 
State in his recent speech at Auburn, has been construed by some into a 
threat, that if I shall be beaten at the election, I will, between then and 
the end of my constitutional term, do what I may be able to ruin tlie 
Government. 

Others regard the fact that the Chicago Convention adjourned, not sine 
die^ but to meet again, if called to do so by a particular individual, as 
the intimation of a purpose that if their nominee shall he elected he will 
at once seize control of the Government. I hope the good people will 
permit themselves to suffer no uneasiness on either point. I am strug- 
gling to maintain the Government, not to overthrow it. I am struggling 
especially to prevent others from overtlirowing it. I therefore say 
that if I live, I shall remain President until the 4th of next Marcli, 
and that whoever shall be constitutionally elected, in November, 
shall be duly installed as President on the 4th of March, and in the inter- 
val I shall do my utmost that whoever is to hold the helm for the next 
V. vage shall start with the best possible chance of saving the ship. This 
is due to the people, both on principle and under the Constitution. 
Their will, constitutior ally expressed, is the ultimate law for all. If they 
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should deliberately resolve to have immediate peace, even at the of 
their country and their liberties, I know not the power or the to 

resist them. It is their own business, and they must do as they please 
with their own. I believe, however, they are still resolved to preserve 
their country and their liberties ; and in this, in office or out ot it, I am re- 
solved to stand by them. I may add, that in this purpose to save the 
country and its liberties, no classes of people seem so nearly unanimous 
as the soldiers in the field and the sailors afloat. Do they not have the 
hardest of it ? Who should quail while they do not ? God bless the sol- 
diers and seamen, with all their brave commanders. 

The latter part of this speech was called forth by a -.ur- 
rent misrepresentation of a speech made by Secretary Sew- 
ard at Auburn, on the 5th of September. The Secretary 
had alluded to the declaration of the Chicago Convention 
in favor of an immediate cessation of hostilities, and the 
inevitable tendency of the success of the ticket nominated 
upon that platform to paralyze the efforts of the Govern- 
ment to put down the rebellion by force of arms ; and 
he asked, if such a thing should happen, “who could 
vouch for the safety of the country against the rebels, 
during the interval which must elapse before the new 
Administration can constitutionally come into power?” 
This was distorted into a threat that if the Democratic 
candidate should be elected, the Administration would 
take means to retain by usurpation the power which 
should of right be handed over to him. And the charge 
was repeated so persistently, that the President at length 
felt called upon to notice it as he did. 

The result of the October elections had practically 
determined the result in November. But, as the time 
drew near, the atmosphere seemed full of turbulent and 
threatening elements. Loud and angry charges of fraud 
in the October elections were made by the Opposition, but 
were not sustained ; and they were succeeded by yet 
louder charges from the other side of an attempted fraud 
in the soldiers’ votes of the State of New York, which 
were followed up by proof. Some of the Democratic 
agents were convicted of these attempted frauds, and, 
after trial and conviction by a military commission, they 
were sentenced to a heavy imprisonment 
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The rebels used all means in their power to aid the 
party from whose success they anticipated so ranch ad- 
vantage. Hood’s movement, it was hoped, would have 
a political influence upon the election ; and Early’s ad- 
vance was spoken of in Southern journals as a means of 
assisting the counting of the ballots in Pennsylvania. 
Along the Northern border, too, the rebel agents, sent 
thither on “detached service” by the Kebel Government, 
were active, in movements intended to terrify and harass 
the people. On the 19th of October, a party of them 
made a raid into St. Albans, Vermont, robbing the banks 
there, and making their escape across the lines into Can- 
ada with their plunder, having killed one of the citizens 
in. their attack. Pursuit was made, and several of 
the marauders Avere arrested in Canada. Proceedings 
were commenced to procure their extradition, which were 
not, however, brought to a close befoi*e the election. The 
Government received information that this afiair was but 
one of a projected series, and that similar attempts would 
be made aU. along the frontier. More than this, there 
were threats, followed by actual attempts, to set fire to 
the principal Northern cities, and there Avere not wanting 
some signs of an inclination to reneAV the scenes of the 
riots of the year before. 

A very grave sensation was produced by the publica- 
tion of a report of Judge Advocate-General Holt, giving 
conclusive proof of the existence of an organized secret 
association at the North, controlled by prominent men in 
the Democratic party, Avhose objects Avere the overthroAv, 
by revolution, of the Administration, in the intei-est of the 
rebellion. Some of the leaders were arrested and tried. 
The Democratic presses had sneered at the Avhole affair as 
one which was got up by the Government for political 
effect. But when one of their leaders, being on parole 
as he Avas being tried, ran aAvay rather than meet the re- 
sult, people began to be sensible of the danger they had 
escaped. 

So rife were threats of a revolution at the North, and 
especially in New York City, if Mr. Lincoln Avere re- 
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elected- tliat the Government sent a body of veterans 
from the Army of the James, under General Butler, to 
that city for purposes of precaution. But, fortunately, 
in New York, as everywhere else, so guiet an election 
was never known, nor was there ever one more utterly 
free from complaints of fraud. Certainly, none so de- 
cisive was ever held in this country. Of all the States 
which voted on that day. General McClellan carried 
but three — New Jersey, Delaware, and Kentucky — 
while Mr. Lincoln received ,the votes of all the New 
England States, of New York and Pennsylvania, of all 
the Western States, of West Yirginia, Tennessee, Louisi- 
ana, j,nd Arkansas, and of the new State of Nevada, 
which was, on the 31st of October, admitted into the 
Union by the following proclamation ; — 

Whereas^ The Congress of the United States passed an act, which was 
approved on the 21st day of March last, entitled, An Act to enable the 
People of Nevada to form a Constitution and State Government,” and for 
the admission of such State into the Union on an equal footing with the 
original States ; and 

Whereas^ The said Constitution and State Government Imve been formed 
pursuant to the condition prescribed by the fifth section of the act of Con- 
gress aforesaid, and the certificate required by tlie said act, and also a 
copy of the Constitution and ordinances have been submitted to the 
President of the United States : 

Now, therefore, be it known, that I, Abraham Lincoln, President of 
the United States, in accordance with the duty imposed upon me by the 
act of Congress aforesaid, do hereby declare and proclaim that the said 
State of Nevada is admitted into the Union on an equal footing with the 
original States. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the City of "Wasliington, this tliirty-first day of Octo- 
ber, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
[l. s.] sixty-four, and of the independence of the United States 
the eighty-ninth. 

(Signed) Abraham Lincoln. 

By the President : 

Wm. H. Seward, Secretary of State. 

The yote at that election was very large everywhere, 
and Mr. Lincoln received a popular majority of over four 
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hundred thousand, votes — a larger majority than was ever 
received hy any other President 

, The feeling which was uppermost in the President’s 
heart at the result of the election was joy over its effects 
upon the cause. He expressed this sentiment in some re- 
marks which he made, when serenaded by a club of Penn- 
sylvanians, at a late hour on the night of the election. His 
speech was as follows : — 

Friejtos and Fellow-Citizens: — Even before I had been informed by 
you that this compliment wms paid to me by loyal citizens of Pennsylva- 
nia, friendly to me, I had inferred that yon were that portion of my 
countrymen who think that the best interests of the nation are to be sub- 
served by the support of the present Administration. I do not pretend 
to say that yon who think so embrace all the patriotism and loyalty of 
the country. But I do believe, and I trust without personal interest, 
that the 'welfare of tl»e country does require that such support and in- 
dorsement be given. I earnestly believe that the consequence of this 
day’s work, if it be as you assure me, and as now" seems probable, w-ill be 
to the lasting advantage, if not to the very salvation of the country. I 
cannot at this hour say w'hat has been the result of the election ; but what- 
ever it may have been, I have no desire to modify this opinion, that all 
who have labored to-day in behalf of the Union organization have 
wrought for the best interests of their country and the w"orld, not only 
for the present, but for all future ages. I am thankful to G-od for this 
approval of the people. But, w-hile deeply grateful for this mark of their 
confidence iu me, if I know my heart, my gratitude is free from any taint 
of personal triumph. I do not impugn the motives of any one opposed to 
me. It is no pleasure to me to triumph over any one, but I give thanks 
to the Almighty for this evidence of the people’s resolution to stand by 
free government and the rights of humanity. 

The telegraph brought certain news of the result with- 
in a few hours. On the night of November 10th, the 
various Lincoln and Johnson Clubs of the District went 
to the White House to serenade the President, to whom 
he spoke as follows : — 

It has long been a grave question whether any Government, not too 
strong for the liberties of its people, can be strong enough to maintain its 
existence in great emergencies. On this point the present rebellion 
brought our Government to a severe test, and a Presidential election 
occurring in a regular course during the rebellion, added not a little to the 
train. 
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If the loyal people united were put to the utmost of their strength by 
the rebellion, must they not fail when divided and partially paralyzed bj 
a political war among themselves? But the election was a necessity. 
We cannot have free government without elections ; and if the rebellion 
could force us to forego or postpone a national election, it might fairly 
claim to have already conquered and ruined us. The strife of the elec- 
tion is but human nature practically applied to the facts of the case. 
What has occurred in this case must ever recur in similar cases. Human 
nature will not change. In any future great national trial, compared 
with the men of this, we will have as weak and as strong, as silly and as 
wise, as bad and as good. Let as, therefore, study the incidents of this 
as philosophy to learn wisdom from, and none of them as wrongs to be 
revenged. 

But the election, along with its incidental and undesirable strife, has 
done good, too. It has demonstrated that a people’s government can 
sustain a national election in the midst of a great civil war. Until now, 
it has not been known to the world that this was a possibility. It shows, 
also, how sound and how strong we still are. It shows that even among 
the candidates of the same party, he who is most devoted to the Union 
and most opposed to treason can receive most of the people’s votes. It 
shows, also, to the extent yet known, that we have more men now than 
we had when the war began. Gold is good in its place; but living, 
brave, and patriotic men are better than gold. 

But the rebellion continues, and, now that the election is over, may 
not all have a common interest to reunite in a common effort to save our 
common country ? For my own part, I have striven and shall strive to 
avoid placing any obstacle in the way. So long as I have been here, I 
have not willingly planted a thorn in any man’s bosom. While I am 
duly sensible to the high compliment of a re-election, and duly grateful, 
as I trust, to Almighty God, for having directed my countrymen to a 
right conclusion, as I think, for their good, it adds nothing to my satisfac- 
tion that any other man may be disappointed by the result. 

May I ask those who have not differed with me to join with me in this 
same spirit towards those who have ? And now, let me close by asking 
three hearty cheers for our brave soldiers and seamen, and their gallant 
and skilful commanders. 

But though the President rejoiced over the result 
mainly because of its public bearing on the welfare of 
the country, he was by no means insensible to the per- 
sonal confidence in himself which it exhibited. This feel- 
ing he expressed in a speech which he made to the State 
Committee of Maryland, who waited on him to congratu- 
late him upon the trust. 
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The Chairmaii had remarked that they felt under deep 
obligations to him because, by the exercise of rare discre- 
tion on his part, Maryland to-day occunied the proud 
position of a free State. 

The President said that he would not attempt to conceal his gratifica- 
tion with the result of the election. He had exercised his best judgment 
for the good of the whole country, and to have the seal of approbation 
placed upon his course was exceedingly grateful to his feelings. 

Believing the policy he had pursued was the best and the only one 
which couid save the country, he repeated what he had said before, that 
he indulged in no feeling of triumph over any one who had thought or 
acted differently from himself. He had no such feeling towards any 
living man. He thought the adoption of a Free State Constitution for 
Maiyland was “ a big thing,” and a victory for right and worth a great 
deal more than the part of Mar 3 dand in the Presidential election, although 
of the latter he thought well. In conclusion, he repeated what he had 
said before : namel}", that those who differed from and opposed us, will 
yet see that defeat was better for their own good than if they had been 
successful. 

This same sense of personal gratitude found expression 
in the following letter which he wrote to Deacon John 
Phillips, of Stourbridge, Massachusetts, who, though a 
hundred and four years old, attended the polls to cast 
his vote for Mr. Lincoln : — 

ErECcmTE Mansion, Washington, JUfovem^tir 21, 1864. 

My Dear Sir : — I have heard of the incident at the polls in your town, 
in which you acted so honorable a part, and I take the liberty of waiting 
to you to express my personal gratitude for the compliment paid me by 
the suffrage of a citizen so venerable. 

The example of such devotion to civic duties in one whose days have 
alreadj been extended an average lifetime beyond the PsalmisPs limit, 
cannot but be valuable and fruitful. It is not for myself onh', but for 
the country which you have in your sphere served so long and so well, 
that I thank you. Your friend and servant, 

Abraham Lincoln, 

Deacon John Phillips. 

We publish here, as it was written on the same day, the 
following graceful letter addressed by the President to 
Mrs. Bixby, a resident of Boston, who had lost five sons 
in the war, and whose sixth was lying severely wounded 
at the time in the hospital : — 
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Kiecittivb Mansion, Washington, Novenib&r 21, 18<W. 

Dear Madam: — I have been shown in the files of the War Department 
a statement of the Adjutant- General of Massachusetts, that you are the 
mother of five sons who have died gloriously on the field of battle. I 
feel how weak and fruitless must be any words of mine which should 
attempt to beguile you from the grief of a loss so overwhelming. But I 
cannot refrain from tendering to yon the consolation that may be found 
in the thanks of the Kepublic they died to save. I pray that our Heavenly 
Father may assuage the angnisli of your bereavement, and leave you only 
the cherished memory of the loved and lost, and the solemn pride that 
mrst be yours to have laid so costly a sacrifice upon the altar of freedom. 

Yours, very sincerely and respectfully, 

Abbaham LiNsix>Lir. 

To Mrs. Bixbt, Boston, Massachusetts. 

This letter, addressed to one conspicuous among the 
thousands who had laid ‘‘costly sacrifices upon the altar 
of Freedom,” touched the hearts of all, and strengthened 
the feelings of love which the great body of the people 
were coming to cherish for the man whom Providence 
had made their ruler. 

Prominent among the sentiments which ruled the heart 
and life of Mr. Lincoln, was that reverential sense of de- 
pendence upon an Almighty Providence, which finds 
strong expression in the following letter which he ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Eliza P, Gurney, an American lady resi- 
dent in London, and wife of a wealthy Quaker banker 
of that city : — 

My Esteemed Friend: — I have not forgotten, probably never shall 
forget, the very impressive occasion when yourself and friends visited me 
on a Sabbath forenoon, two years ago ; nor had your kind letter, written 
nearly a year later, ever been forgotten. In all it has been your purpose 
to strengthen my reliance in God. I am much indebted to tiie good 
Christian people of the country for their constant prayer and consolation, 
and to no one of them more than to yourself. The purposes of the Al- 
mighty are perfect and must prevail, though we erring mortals may fail 
to accurately perceive them in advance. We hoped for a happy termina- 
tion of this terrible war long before this, but God knows best, and has 
ruled otherwise. We shall yet acknowledge His wisdom and our own 
errors therein. Meanwhile we must work earnestly in the best lights 
He gives us, trusting that so working still conduces to the great ends He 
ordains. Surely, He intends some great good to follow this miglity coji- 
vnision, which no mortal could make, and no mortal could stav. 
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Your people — the Friends — havs had, and are having, very great trials. 
On principle and faith opposed to both war and oppression, they can only 
practically oppose oppression by war. In this hard dilemma, some have 
chosen one liorn and some the other. For those appealing to me on con- 
scientious grounds, I have done and shall do the best I could and can in 
my own conscience under my oath to the law. That you believe this, I 
doubt not, and believing it, I shall still receive for our country and my- 
self your earnest prayers to our Father in Heaven. 

Your sincere friend, 


A. L-IXCOLK. 


This sense of religious reliance upon Providence, evi- 
dent in all his acts, as well as in his expressions, and a 
feeling of the integrity and purity of purpose which per- 
vaded all his acts, had won for Mr. Lincoln the cordial 
support of the various Christian churches of the country, 
and he had good reason, therefore, for thus expressing 
his indebtedness to the ‘‘Christian people of the land for 
their constant prayer and consolation.” Though not a 
member of any church or sect, he never neglected a 
proper occasion for declaring his faith in those great 
principles on which all Christian churches and sects are 
built. 

When a committee of colored men from Baltimore came 
to him to present him an elegant copy of the Bible, he 
made the following brief speech in answer to their ad- 
dress : — 


I can only say now, as I have often said before, it has always been a 
sentiment with me, that all mankind should be free. So far as I have 
been able, so far as came within my sphere, I have always acted as I be- 
lieved was just and right, and done all I could for the good of mankind. 
I have, in letters sent forth from this office, expressed myself better than 
I can now. 

In regard to the great Book, I have only to say it is the best gift which 
God has ever given to man. All the good from the Saviour of the world 
Is communicated to us through this Book. But for that Book, we could not 
know right from wrong. All those things desirable to man are contained 
in it. I return you sincere thanks for this very elegant copy of this great 
Book of God which you present. 


All knew that Mr. Jincoln was a man of thorough 
honesty of speech, and his whole life vindicated his asser- 
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tion that he had acted as he "believed was just and right, and 
had done aU he could for the good of mankind. It was not 
strange, therefore, that the churches of the country gath- 
ered around such a leader of such a cause. When the 
G-eneral Conference of the Methodist Church met in May, 
1864, they adopted a series of resolutions, expressing the 
loyalty of that church, and their sympathy with him. 
These resolutions were presented to the President, who 
responded to the accompanying address as follows : — 

GtENTlemen: — In response to your address, allow me to attest the 
accuracy of its Wstorical statements, indorse the sentiments it expresses, 
and thank you in the nation’s name for the sure promise it gives. Nobly 
sustained, as the Government has been, by all the churches, I would 
utter nothing which might in the least appear invidious against any. 
Yet without this, it may fairly be said, that the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, not less devoted than the best, is by its greatest numbers the 
most important of all. It is no fault in others that tlie Methodist Church 
sends more soldiers to the field, more nurses to the hospitals, and more 
prayers to Heaven than any other. God bless the Methodist Church. 
Bless all the churches ; and blessed be God, who in this our great trial 
giveth us the churches. 

Similar action was also taken loy the Baptist Church, 
and to their delegation, on the presentation of the reso- 
Intions, the President spoke as follows : — 

In the present very responsible position in which I am engaged, I have 
had great cause of gratitude for the support so unanimously given by all 
Christian denominations of the country. I have had occasion so fre- 
quently to respond to something like this assemblage, that I have said all I 
had to say. This particular body is, in all respects, as respectable as any 
that have been presented to me. The resolutions I have merely heard 
read, and I therefore beg to be allowed an opportunity to make a short 
response in writing. 


These expressions were not conlined to the religions 
bodies ; they came to the President from all quarters. 
His sense of this sympathy on the part of those engaged 
in the educational interest was expressed in a letter which 
he wrote on learning that Princeton College had giyen 
him the degree of LL.D. The letter was as follows : — 
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ExKcunvK Mansion:, WAsniKGTON, December 27 , 1864 

My Dear Sib : — I have the honor to acknowledge the reception of your 
note of the 20th of December, conveying the announcement that the Trus- 
tees of the College of Kew Jersey had conferred upon me the degree of 
Doctor of Laws. 

The assurance conveyed by this high compliment, that the course of 
the Government which I represent has received the approval of a body of 
gentlemen of such character and intelligence, in this time of public trial, 
is most grateful to me. 

Thoughtful men must feel that the fate of civilization upon this conti- 
nent is involved in the issue of our contest. Among the most gratifying 
proofs of this conviction is the hearty devotion everywhere exhibited by 
our schools and colleges to the national cause. 

I am most thankful if my labors have seemed to conduct to the 
preservation of those institutions, under which alone we can expect good 
government, and in its train sound learning, and the progress of the 
liberal arts. 

I am, sir, very truly, your obedient servant, 

A. Linoolk. 

Dr. John Maclean. 

It was with, no ordinary interest that the ‘‘ good Chris- 
tian people’’ of the North had in the political campaign. 
And it was with satisfaction that they saw the triumph 
of the cause, which was so dear to their hearts, secured 
by the re-election of a man so true, so pure, so honest, 
so kindly, so thoroughly Christian in the true sense of 
the word, as President Lincoln. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE MEETING OF CONGRESS AND PROGRESS OP THE WAR. 

OONDITIOK OF THE OoTJNTEY AT THE MEETING OF OoNGRESS. ThE MES- 

SAGE. — Proceedings in Congress. — Fort Fisher. — Death of Edward 
Everett. — Peaoe Conference in Hampton Roads. — Military Af- 
fairs. 

The condition of the country when Congress met in 
December, 1864, was in every way encouraging. At the 
South, General Sheiman, taking advantage of Hood’s 
having left the way clear for his march to the sea, had de- 
stroyed Atlanta and plunged into the heart of Georgia. 

His plans were not positively known, hut it was known 
that he was making good progress, and the greatest con- 
fidence was felt in his accomplishing his designs, what- 
ever they were. The President descrihed the position 
of affairs exactly in the following little speech, which he 
made, on December 6th, in response to a serenade : — 

Friends and Fellow-Citizens : — I believe I shall never be old enongh 
to speak without embarrassment when I have nothing to talk about. I 
have no good news to tell you, and yet I have no bad news to tell. We 
have talked of elections until there is nothing more to say about them. 
The most interesting news we now have is from Sherman. We all know 
where he went in at, hut I can’t tell where he will come out at. I will 
ROW close by proposing three cheers for General Sherman and his army. 

Hood had marched into Tennessee with the hope of 
overrunning the State, now that Sherman’s army was out 
of his way, but found General Thomas an opponent not 
to he despised, and had already, in his terrible repulse at 
Franklin, received a foretaste of the defeats which were 
about to fall upon him in front of Nashville. 

In the East, Grant stm held Lee’ s army with deadly 
gripe. He had cut off the Weldon Railroad and was 
slowly working to the southward, while Sheridan was 
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undisputed master in the Shenandoah Yalley. In North 
Carolina a decided advantage had been gained by the bold 
exploit of Lieutenant Cushing, who, with a torpedo-boat, 
sunk the rebel ram Albemarle at her moorings, and 
opened the way for the recapture of Plymouth, with 
many guns. 

Many different schemes of the rebels, not precisely 
military in their character according to the ordinary rules 
of war, had been found out and foiled. A plot to cap- 
ture steamers on the Pacific coast was discovered in time 
to take measures not only to break it up, but to capture 
those who had undertaken it. Other attempted raids 
upon cities and towns near the northern frontier had also 
been prevented. And a plot to set fire to the city of New 
York failed of success, although fires were set in thir- 
teen of the principal hotels. 

The St. Albans raiders were in custody, and reasonable 
hopes were entertained that they would be delivered over 
to our authorities. The whole condition of the country 
was favorable, and the Thanksgiving Day appointed by 
the President for the 24th of November had been kept 
with joy and gladness of heart.. Gold, which had been 
up as high as 280, had worked down nearly to 200, 
with every indication of going steadily lower. The pros- 
pects of a relief from any further draft were bright. And 
measures had been taken to effect the exchange of some 
of our prisoners, whose dreadful sufferings at the hands 
of the rebel authorities had shocked the public heart and 
given a deeper tone to public indignation. 

One slight indication of the progress which we were 
making in the restoration of the authority of the Union was 
the opening of the ports of Norfolk, Virginia, and Fernan- 
dina, Florida, by a proclamation issued on November 
19th. 

A PROOLAMATIOX BY THE PRESIDENT. 

Whereas, by my proclamation of the 19th of April, 1861, it was de- 
clared that the ports of certain States, including those of Norfolk, in the 
State of Virginia, and Fcrnandina and Pensacola, in the State of Floridk 
were for reasons therei!i evt forth intended to be placed under blockade. 
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ftiid whereas the said ports were subsequently blockaded accordingly, but 
having for some time past been in the military possession of the United 
States, it is deemed advisable that they should be opened to domestic and 
foreign commerce. 

yow, tlierefore, be it known that I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the 
United States, pursuant to the authority in me vested by the fifth section 
of the act of Congress approved on the 13th of July, 1861, entitled An 
act further to provide for the collection of duties on imports and for other 
purposes,” do hereby declare that the blockade of the said ports of Nor 
folk, Fernandina, and Pensacola s-hall so far cease and determine, from and 
after the first day of December next, that commercial intercourse with 
those ports, except to persons, things, and information contraband of w^ar, 
may from time to time be carried on, subject to the laws of the United 
States, to the limitations and in pursuance of the regulations which may 
be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, and to such military and 
naval regulations as are now in force or may hereafter be found necessary. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be afiixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this nineteenth day of November, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty- 

[l. s.] four, and of the independence of the United States the eighty 
ninth. Abraham Lincoln. 

By the President : 

William H. Seward, Secretary of State. 

Our foreign relations were also in a satisfactory condi 
tion. Our relations with. Brazil had been for a moment 
threatened by the capture of the rebel armed vessel 
Florida.^ by the Wacliusett^ under Captain Collins, while 
lying at anchor in the harbor of Bahia, in the early 
morning of October 5th. The act was unauthorized by 
our Government. It caused a great outcry from the 
friends of the rebels abroad, who used every effort to have 
the European powers take up the matter. No apprehen- 
sion, however, was felt of this, by our people, and while 
they regretted that any apparent insult should have been 
offered to Brazil, they were not insensible to the advan- 
tage of having thus got rid of one of the rebel pests of the 
sea. The vessel was brought to Hampton Eoads, where, 
owing to injuries received by an accidental collision with 
a vessel going out of the harbor, coupled with the damage 
she had received when taken by the Wachusett^ she sank 
in spite of every effort that could be made to save her. 
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Tiiose of her crew who were on hoard when she was 
taken were afterwards restored to Brazil, and an ample 
apology made for the affair. 

Our relations with the Hawaiian Islands had been 
drawn more close by the presence of an enroy extraor- 
dinary from that State. The President, on the 11th of 
J une, gave audience to the envoy, Hon. Elisha H. Allen, 
and in reply to the address made by him, on presenting 
Ms credentials, spoke as follows : — 

SiE : — In every light in which the State of the Hawaiian Islands can 
be contemplated, it is an object of profound interest for the United States. 
Virtually it was once a colony. It is now a near and intimate neighbor. 
It is a haven of shelter and refreshment for our merchants, fishermen, 
seamen, and other citizens, when on their lawful occasions they are nav- 
igating the eastern seas and oceans. Its people are free, and its laws, 
language, and religion are largely the fruit of our own teaching and 
example. The distinguished part which you, Mr. Minister, have acted 
in the history of that interesting country, is well known here. It gives 
me pleasure to assure you of my sincere desire to do what I can to ren- 
der now your sojourn in the United States agreeable to yourself, satisfac- 
tory to your sovereign, and beneficial to the Hawaiian people. 

In our relations with, the other smaller powers there 
was nothing especially worthy of mention. 

It was manifest, however, that the G-reat Powers of 
Europe were less inclined to interfere with us than they 
had ever been. The St. Albans raid and the proceedings 
for the extradition of the raiders, were leading to a good 
deal of diplomatic correspondence between our Govern- 
ment and that of England. But the readiness of the 
Canadian authorities to take measures to deliver up the 
offenders and to prevent such incursions for the future, 
gave great encouragement to the belief that no serious 
difficulty would arise. 

There had been another change in the Cabinet, in addi- 
tion to that which occurred upon the resignation of Mr. 
Blair. Attorney-General Bates, on the 2oth of Novem 
ber, tendered his resignation, to take effect on December 
1st. The post was afterwards filled by the appointment 
of the Hon. James Speed, of Kentucky. 
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Tlie deatli of CMef-Justice Taney, wliicli occurred on 
tlie 12t]i of October, had left a vacancy in one of the 
most important oflBlces in the country. The office was 
filled on the 6th day of December, by the appointment of 
Mr. Chase, the late Secretary of the Treasury. 

Congress met on Monday, the 5th of December, but 
the President’ s message was not sent in till the next day. 
It was as follows : — 

PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 

Fellow-Citizens of the Senate and House of Repeebentatiyes : 

Again tlie blessings of health and abundant harvests claim our pro- 
foundest gratitude to Almighty God. 

The condition of our foreign affairs is reasonably satisfactory. 

Mexico continues to be a theatre of civil war. While our political rela 
tions with that country have undergone no change, we have at the same 
time strictly maintained neutrality between the belligerents. At the re- 
quest of the States of Costa Rica and Nicaraugua, a competent engineer 
has been authorized to make a survey of the River San Juan and tlie port 
of San Juan. It is a source of much satisfaction that the difficulties 
which, for a moment, excited some political apprehension, and caused a 
closing of the interoceanio transit route, have been amicably adjusted, 
and that there is a good prospect that the route will soon be reopened 
with an increase of capacity and adaptation. We could not exagger 
ate either the commercial or the political importance of that great im- 
provement. It would be doing injustice to an important South American 
State not to acknowledge the directness, frankness, and cordiality with 
which the States of Colombia have entered into intimate relations with this 
Government. A claims convention has been constituted to complete the 
unfinished work of the one which closed its session in 1861. 

The new liberal Constitution of Venezuela having gone into effect with 
the universal acquiescence of the people, the Government under it has 
been recognized, and diplomatic intercourse with it has been opened in a 
cordial and friendly spirit. 

The long deferred Aves Island claim has been satisfactorily paid and 
discharged. Mutual payments have been made of the claims awarded by 
the late joint commission for the settlement of claims between the United 
States and Peru. An earnest and cordial friendship continues to exist 
between the two countries, and such efllbrts ab were in my power have 
been used to remove misunderstanding, and avert a threatened war between 
Peru and Sp-tin. Our relations are of the most friendly nature with 
Chili, the Argenttne Republic, Bolivia, Costa Rica, Paraguay, San Salva- 
dor, and Hayti. During the past year no differences of any kind hav< 
wisen with any of tliese repiil/iics- and on the other baud, their sympa 
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thies wifcli the United States are constantly expressed with cordiality and 
earnestness. 

The claim arising from the seizure of the cargo of the brig "Maced onian 
in 1831, has been paid in full by the Government of Chili. 

Civil war continues in the Spanish part of San Domingo, apparentlj 
without prospect of an early close. 

Official correspondence has been freely opened with Liberia, and it 
gives us a pleasing view of social and political progress in that republic. 
It may be expected to derive new vigor from American infliicnce, im 
proved by the rapid disappearance of slavery in the United States. 

I solicit your authority to furnish to the republic a gunboat, at a mod- 
erate cost, to be reimbursed to the United States by instalments. Such a 
vessel is needed for the safety of that State against the native African 
races, and in Liberian hands it would be more effective in arresting the 
African slave-trade than a squadron in our own hands. The possession 
of the least organized naval force would stimulate a generous ambition 
m the republic, and the confidence which we should manifest by fur- 
nishing it, would win forbearance and favor towards the colony from all 
civilized nations. 

The proposed overland telegraph between America and Europe, by the 
way of Behring’s Straits and Asiatic Russia, which was sanctioned by 
Congress at the last session, has been undertaken under very favorable 
circumstances by an association of American citizens, with the cordial 
good will and support as well of this Government as of those of Great 
Britain and Russia. Assurances have been received from most of the 
South American States of their high appreciation of the enterprise, and 
their readiness to co-operate in constructing lines tributary to that world- 
encircling communication. 

I learn with much satisfaction that the noble design of a telegraphic 
communication between the eastern coast of America and Great Britain 
has been renewed, with the Ml expectation of its early accomplishment. 
Thus it is hoped that, with the return of domestic peace, the country will 
be able to resume with energy and advantage her former high career 
of commerce and civilization. 

Our very popular and estimable representative in Egypt died in April 
last. An unpleasant altercation, which arose between the temporary incum- 
bent of the office and the Government of the Pacha, resulted in a susi)en- 
sion of intercourse. The evil was promptly corrected on the arrival of 
the successor in the consulate, and our relations with Egypt, as well as 
onr relations with the Barbary Powers, are entirely satisfactory. 

The rebellion which has been so long flagrant in China, has at last 
been suppressed with the co-operating good offices of this Government, 
and of the other "Western commercial States. The judicial consular 
establishment has become very difficult and onerous, and it will need 
legislative revision to adapt it to the extension of oiir commerce, and 
tc the more intimate intercourse which has been instituted with the Gov 
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eminent and people of that vast empire. China seems to accepting 
with hearty good will the conventional laws which regulate commerce 
and social intercourse among Western nations. 

Owing to the peculiar situation of Japan, and the anomalous form of 
its government, the action of that empire, in performing treaty stipula- 
tions, is inconstant and capricious. Nevertheless, good progress has 
been effected by the Western powers, moving with enlightened concert. 
Our own pecuniary claims have been allowed or put in course of settlement, 
and the inland sea has been reopened to commerce. There is reason also 
to believe that these proceedings have increased rather than diminished 
the friendship of Japan towards the United States. 

The ports of Norfolk, Fernandina, and Pensacola have been opened by 
proclamation. It is hoped that foreign merchants will now consider 
whether it is not safer and more profitable to themselves, as well as just 
to the United States, to resort to them and other open ports, than it 
is to pursue, through many hazards, and at vast cost, a contraband trade 
with other ports which are closed, if not by actual military operations, at 
least by a lawful and effective blockade. 

For myself, I have no doubt of the power and duty of the Executive, 
under the law of nations, to exclude enemies of the human race from an 
asylum in the United States. If Congress should think that proceedings 
in such cases lack the authority of law, or ought to be further regulated 
by it, I recommend that provision he made for effectually preventing for- 
eign Slav e-traders from acquiring domicile and facilities for their criminal 
occupation in our country. 

It is possible that if it were a new and open question, the maritime 
powers, with the light they now enjoy, would not concede the privileges 
of a naval belligerent to the insurgents of the United States, destitute as 
they are and always have been equally of ships and of ports and harbors. 
Disloyal emissaries have been neither less assiduous nor more successful 
during the last year than they were before that time in their efforts, 
under favor of that privilege, to embroil our country in foreign wars. The 
desire and determination of the maritime States to defeat that design are 
believed to be as sincere as, and cannot be more earnest than, our own. 
Nevertheless, unforeseen political difficulties liave arisen, especially in 
Brazilian and British ports, and on the northern boundary of the United 
States, whioh have required, and are likely to continue to require, the 
practice of constant vigilance and a just and conciliatory spirit on the part 
of the United States, as well as of the nations concerned and their Gov- 
ernments. Commissioners have been appointed under the treaty witli 
Great Britain on the adjustment of the claims of the Hudson’s Bay and 
Puget’s Sound Agricultural Companies in Oregon, and are now proceeding 
to the execution of the trust assigned to them. 

In view ®f the insecurity of life in the region adjacent to the Canadian 
border by recent assaults and depredations committed by inimical and 
desperate persons who are harbored there, it has been thuu^lit })roper to 
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give Dooice that after the expiration of six months, the period condition- 
ally stipulated in the existing arrangements with Great Britain, the 
United States must hold themselves at liberty to increase tlieir naval 
armament upon the lakes, if they shall find that proceeding necessary. 
The condition of the border will necessarily come into consideration in 
connection with the question of continuing or modifying the rights of 
transit from Canada through the United States, as well as the regulation 
of imports, which w'ere temporarily established by the Reciprocity Treaty 
of the 5th of June, 1864. 

I desire, however, to be understood, while making this statement, that 
the coh.nial authorities are not deemed to be intentionally unjust or un- 
friendly towards the United States ; but, on the contrary, there is ever} 
reason t.> expect that, with the approval of the Imperial Government, 
they will take the necessary measures to prevent new incursions across 
the border. 

The act passed at the last session for the encouragement of i nmigration 
has, so far as was possible, been put into operation. 

It seems to need amendment which will enable the officers of the Gov- 
ernment to prevent the practice of frauds against the immigrants while 
on their way and on their arrival in the ports, so as to secure them here 
a free choice of avocations and places of settlement. A liberal disposition 
towards this great national policy is manifested by most of the European 
States, and ought to be reciprocated on our part by giving the immigrants 
effective national protection. I regard our immigrants as one of the prin- 
cipal replenishing streams which are appointed by Providence to repair 
the ravages of internal war and its wastes of national strength and 
health. All that is necessary is to secure the flow of that stream in its 
present fulness, and to that end the Government must in every way make 
it manifest that it neither needs nor designs to impose involuntary military 
service upon those who come from other lands to cast their lot in our country. 

The financial affairs of the Government have been successfully admin- 
istered during the last year. 

The legislation of the last session of Congress has beneficially affected 
the revenue. Although sufficient time has not yet elapsed to experience 
the full effect of several of the provisions of the acts of Congress imposing 
increased taxation, the receipts during the year, from all sources, upon the 
basis of warrants signed by the Secretary of the Treasury, including loans 
and the balance in the treasury on the first day of July, 1863, were 
$1 ,394,796,007 62, and the aggregate disbursements upon the same basis 
w^ere $1,298,056,101 89, leaving a balance in the treasury, as shown by 
warrants, of $96,739,905 78. Deduct from these amounts the amount of 
the principal of the public debt redeemed, and the amount of issues in 
substitution therefor, and the actual cash operations of the treasury were, 
receipts, $884,076,646 77, disbursements, $865,234,087 86, which leaves a 
cash balance in the treasury of $18,842,558 71. Of tlie receipts, there 
'rere derived from customs, $102,316,152 99; from lauds $588,333 29 
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from direct taxes, $475,648 96; from internal revenues, $109,741,134 10; 
from miscellaneous sources, $47,511,448 10 ; and from loans applied to 
actual expenditures,, including former balance, $623,443,929 13. There 
were disbursed, for the civil service, $27,505,599 46 ; for pensions and 
Indians, $7,517,930 97; for the War Department, $60,791,842 97 ; for the 
Navy Department, $85,733,292 97; for interest of the public debt, 
$53,685,421 69. Making an aggregate of $865,234,087 86, and leaving a 
balance in the treasury of $18,842,558 71, as before stated. 

For the actual receipts and disbursements for the first quarter, and the 
estimated receipts and disbursements for the three remaining quarters of 
the current fiscal year, and the general operations of the Treasury in 
detail, I refer you to the report of the Secretary of the Treasury. I con- 
cur with him in the opinion that the proportion of the moneys required to 
meet the expenses consequent upon the war derived from taxation should 
be still further increased ; and I earnestly Invite your attention to this 
subject, to the end that there may be such additional legislation as shall 
be required to meet the just expectations of the Secretary. The public 
debt on the 1st day of July last, as appears by the books of the Treasury, 
amounted to one billion seven hundred and forty million six hundred and 
ninety thousand four hundred and eighty-nine dollars and forty-nine cents. 
Probably, should the war continue for another year, that amount may be 
increased by not far from five hundred millions. Held as it is, for the 
most part, by our own people, it has become a substantial branch of 
national though private property. For obvious reasons, the more nearly 
this property can be distributed among all the people, the better. Tj 
favor such general distribution, greater inducements to become owners, 
perhaps, might wdth good effect and without injury, be presented to perso 2 » 
of limited means. With this view, I suggest whether it might not be 
both expedient and competent for Congress to provide that a limited 
amount of some future issue of public securities might be held, by an' 
bona-fide purchaser, exempt from taxation and from seizure for debi,, 
under such restrictions and limitations as might be necessary to guard 
against abuse of so important a privilege. This would enable prudeni 
persons to set aside a small annuity against a possible day of want. 
Privileges like these would render the possession of such securities to the 
amount limited most desirable to any person of small means who might 
be able to save enough for the purpose. The great advantage of citizens 
being creditors as well as debtors with relation to the public debt 
obvious. Men readily perceive that they cannot be much oppressed by a 
debt which they owe to themselves. The x^ublic debt on the 1st day of July 
last, although somewhat exceeding the estimate of the Secretary of the 
Treasury made to Congress at the commencement of last session, falls 
short of the estimate of that ofiicer made in the preceding December as tc 
its probable amount at the beginning of this year, by the sum of 
$8,995,079 33. This fact exhibits a satisfactory condition and cond ict c 
the operations of the Treasury. 
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The national banking system is proving to be acceptable to capitalists 
and to the people. On the 25th day of November, five hundred and 
eighty-four national banks had been organized, a considerable number of 
which were conversions from State banks. Changes from tlie State sys- 
tem to tne national system are rapidly taking place, and it is Iioped that 
very soon there will be in the United States no banks of issue not author- 
ized by Congress, and no bank-note circulation not securt^d by the Gov- 
ernment. That the Government and tlie people will derive general ben- 
efit from this change in the banking system of the country can hardly be 
questioned. The national system will create a reliable and permanent 
influence in support of the national credit, and protect the people against 
losses in the use of paper money. Whether or not any further legislation 
is advisable for the suppression of State bank issues, it will be for Congress 
to determine. It seems quite clear that the Treasury cannot he satisfac- 
torily conducted, unless the Government can exercise a restra'* ling power 
over the bank-note circulation of the country. 

The report of the Secretary of War and the accompanying documents 
will detail the campaigns of the armies in the field since the date of the last 
annual message, and also the operations of the several administrative 
bureaux of the War Department during the last year. It will also specify 
the measures deemed essential for the national defence, and to keep up and 
supply the requisite military force. The report of the Secretary of the Navy 
presents a comprehensive and satisfactory exhibit of the affairs of that de- 
partment and of the naval service. It is a subject of congratulation and 
laudable pride to our countrymen that a navy of aiieli proi)orti()ns has 
been organized in so brief a period, and con cl acted with so much efficiency 
and success. The general exhibit of the navy, including vessels under 
construction on the 1st of December, 1864, show’s a total of 671 vessels, 
carrying 4,610 guns, and 510,396 tons, being an actual increase during 
the year, over and above all losses by shipwreck or in battle, of 83 ves- 
sels, 167 guns, and 42,427 tons. The total number of men at tliis time in 
the naval service, including officers, is about 51,000. There have been 
captured by the navy during the year 324 vessels, and the whole number 
ef naval captures since hostilities commenc-eil is 1,379, of which 267 are 
steamers. The gross proceeds arising from the sale of condemned prize 
property thus far reported amounts to $14,396,250 5L A large amount 
of such proceeds is still under adjudication, and yet to he reported. The 
total expenditures of the Navy Department, of every desoisiption, including 
the cost of the immense squadrons that have been called into existence 
from the 4th of Marcli, 1861, to tlie 1st of November, 1864, are 
$238,647,262 35. Your favorable consideration is invited to the various 
recommendations of the Secretary of tlie Navy, es|)ecially in regard to a 
navy-yard and suitable establishment for the construction and repair of 
iron vessels and the machinery and annature of our ships, to which refer- 
ence was made in my last annual message. 

Your attention is a so invited to the views expressed in the report in 
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•elation to the legislation of Congress, at its last session, in respect to 
jyrizo on our inland waters. 

I cordially concur in the recommendations of the Secretary as to the 
propriety of creating the new rank of vice-admiral in our naval service. 

Your attention is invited to the report of the Postmaster-General for a 
detailed account of the operations and financial condition of the Post- 
Office Department. 

The postal revenues for the year ending June 30, 1864, amounted If 
112,468,253 'TS, and the expenditures to $12,644,786 20; the excess of 
expenditures over receipts being $206,652 42. 

The views presented hy the Postmaster-General on the subject of 
special grants by the Government, in aid of the establishment of new 
lines of ocean mail steamships, and the policy he recommends for the 
development of increased commercial intercourse with adjacent and 
neighboring countries, should receive the careful consideration of Con- 
gress. 

It is of noteworthy interest, that the steady expansion of population, 
improvement, and govermental institutions over the new and unoccupied 
portions of our country, has scarcely been checked, much less impeded 
or destroyed by our great civil war, which at first glance would seem to 
have absorbed almost the entire energies of the nation. 

The organization and admission of the State of Nevada has been com- 
pleted in conformity with law, and thus our excellent system is firmly 
established in the mountains which once seemed a barren and uninhabita- 
ble waste between the ‘Atlantic States and those which have grown up 
on the coast of the Pacific Ocean. 

The Territories of the Dnion are generally in a condition of prosperity 
and rapid growth. Idaho and Montana, by reason of their great distance 
and the interruption of communication with them by Indian hostilities, 
have been only partially organized ; but it is understood that these diffi- 
culties are about to disappear, which will permit their Governments like 
those of the others to go into speedy and full operation. 

As intimately connected with and promotive of this material growth of 
the nation, I ask the attention of Congress to the valuable information 
and important recommendations relating to the public lands, Indian affairs, 
the Pacific Pailroads, and mineral discoveries contained in the report of 
the Secretary of the Interior, which is herewith transmitted, and which 
report also embraces the subjects of patents, pensions, and other topics of 
public interest pertaining to his department. The quantity of public land 
disposed of during the five quarters ending on the thirtieth of September 
last, was 4,221,342 acres, of which 1,638,614 acres were entered under 
the homestead law. The remainder was located with military land war- 
rants, agricultural scrip certified to States for railroads, and sola for 
cash. The cash received from sales and location fees was $1,019,446. 
The income from sales during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1864, 
was $678', 007 21, against $i36i077 95 received (lu^in^l• the nrecerfinflr 
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year. The aggregate number of acres surveyed during the year has beet 
equal to the quantity disposed and there is open to settlement about 
133,000,000 acres of surveyed land. 

The great enterprise of connecting the Atlantic with the Pacific 
States by railways and telegraph lines has been entered upon with a 
vigor that gives assm*ance of success, not'wdthstanding the embarrass- 
ments arising from the prevailing high prices of materials and labor. 
The route of tUe main line of the road has been definitely located 
for one hundred miles westward from the central point at Omaha City 
Nebraska, and a preliminary location of the Pacific Railroad of Califor- 
nia has been made from Sacramento, eastward, to the great bend of 
Mucker River, in Nevada. Numerous discoveiaes of gold, silver, and 
cinnabar mines have been added to the many heretofore known, and the 
country occupied by the Sierra Nevada and Rocky Mountains and the 
subordinate ranges now teems with enterprising labor which is richly 
remunerative. It is believed that the product of the mines of precious 
metals in that region has during the year reached, if not exceeded, 
$100,000,000 in value. 

It was recommended in my last annual message that our Indian 
system be remodelled. Congress at its last session, acting upon the 
recommendation, did provide fc*r reorganizing the system m California, 
and it is believed that, under the present organization, the management 
of the Indians there will be attended with reasonable success. Much yet 
remains to be done to proide for the proper government of the Indians 
in other parts of the country, to render it secure for the advancing settler 
and to provide for the welfare of the nation. The Secretary reiterates 
his recommendations, and to them the attention of Congress is invited. 

The liberal provisions made by Congress for paying pensions to invalid 
soldiers and sailors of the Republic, and to the widows, orphans, and 
dependent mothers of those who have fallen in battle, or died of disease 
contracted, or of wounds received in the service of their country, have 
been diligently administered. 

There have been added to the pension-rolls, during the year endi .g 
the 30th day of June last, the names of 16,770 invalid soldiers, and of 
271 disaoled seamen ; making the present number of army invalid pen- 
sioners 22,767, and of the navy invalid pensioners, 712. Of widows, 
orphans, and mothers, 22,198 have been placed on the army pension-rolls, 
and 248 on the navy rolls. The present number of army pensioners of 
this class is 25,443, and of the navy pensioners, 793. At the beginning 
of the year the number of Revolutionary pensioners was 1,430; only 
twelve of them were soldiers, of whom seven have since died. The 
remainder are those who under the law receive pensions because of rela- 
tionship to Revolutionaiy soldiers. 

During the year ending the 30th of June, 1864, $4,504,616.92 have 
been paid to pensioners of all classes. 

I cheerftillv commend to vour c ontinued natronasre the benevolent 
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institutioi.B of the District of Columl)ia, wliich have hitherto been estab- 
lished or fostered by Congress, and respectfully refer for information con- 
cerning them, and in relation to the Washington Aqueduct, the Capito\ 
and other matters of local interest, to the report of the Secretary. 

The Agricultural Department, under the supervisicn of its present 
energetic and faithful head, is rapidly commending itself to the great and 
vital interest it was created to advance. It is peculiarly the people’s 
department, in which they feel more directly concerned than in any other. 
I commend it to the continued attention and fostering care of Congress. 

The war continues. Since the last annual message, all the important 
lines and positions then occupied by our forces have been maintained, and 
our armies have steadily advanced, thus liberating the regions left in the 
rear; so that Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee, and parts of other States 
have again produced reasonably fair crops. 

The most remarkable feature in the military operations of the year is 
General Sherman’s attempted march of three hundred miles, directly 
through an insurgent region. It tends to show a great increase of our 
relative strength, that our General-in-Chief should feel able to confront 
and hold in check every active force of the enemy, and yet to detach a 
well-appointed large army to move on such an expedition. The result 
not yet being known, conjecture in regard to it cannot here be indulged. 

Important movements have also occurred during the year, to the effect 
of moulding society for durability in the Union. Although short of com- 
plete success, it is much in the right direction that 12,000 citizens in each 
of the States of Arkansas and Louisiana have organized loyal State Govern- 
ments, with free constitutions, and are earnestly struggling to maintain and 
administer them. 

The movements in the same direction, more extensive though less 
definite, in Missouri, Kentucky, and Tennessee, should not be overlooked. 

But Maryland presents the example of complete success. Maryland is 
secure to liberty and Union for all the future. The genius of rebellion 
wiL’ no more claim Maryland. Like another foul spirit, being driven out, 
It may seek to tear her, but it will woo her no more. 

At the last session of Congress, a proposed amendment of the Constitu- 
tion, abolishing slavery throughout the United States, passed the Senate, 
but failed for lack of the requisite two-thirds vote in the House of Kepre- 
seiitatives. Although the present is the same Congress, and nearly the 
same members, and without questioning the wisdom or patriotism of those 
who stood in opposition, I venture to recommend the reconsideration and 
passage of the measure at the present session. Of course the abstract ques- 
tion is not changed, but an intervening election shows almost certainly that 
the next Congress will pass the measure, if this does not. Hence there is 
only a question of time as to when the proposed amendment will go to the 
States foi' their action, and as it is to go at all events, may we not agree 
that the sooner the better? It is not claimed that the election has im- 
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than as an additional element to be considered. Their judgment may he 
affected by it. It is the voice of the peojde now for the first time heard 
upon the question. In a great national crisis like ours, iinanin ity of 
motion among those seeking a common end is very desirable — almost 
indispensable; and yet no approach to such unanimity is attainable unless 
some deference shall be i)aid to the will of the majority. In tliis case the 
common end is the maintenance of the Union, and among the means to 
secure tliat end, such will, through tlie election, is most clearly declared 
in favor of such constitutional amendment. The most reliable indication 
of public i)iirpose in this country is derived tlirougli our popular electh)ns. 
Judging by the recent canvass and its results, the purpose of tlie people 
within the loyal States to maintain the integrity of the Union was never 
more firm nor more nearly unanimous than now. The extraordinary calm- 
ness and good order with which the millions of voters met and mingled 
at the polls, give strong assurance of this. Xot only all those uho sup- 
ported the Union ticket (so called), but a great majority of the opposing 
party also, may be fairly claimed to entertain and to be actuated by the same 
purpose. It is an unanswerable argument to this effect that no candidate 
for any office whatever, high or low, has ventured to seek votes on the 
avowal that he was for giving up the Union. There has been much im- 
pugning of motives, and much heated controversy as to the proper means 
and best mode of advancing the Union cause; but in the distinct issue of 
Union or no Union, the politicians have shown their instinctive knowledge 
that there is no diversity among the people. In affording the people the 
fair opportunity of showing one to another, and to the world, this .firm- 
ness and unanimity of purpose, the election has been of vast value to the 
national cause. The election has exhibited another fact, not less valuable 
to be known — the fact that we do not approach exhaustion in the most 
important branch of the national resources — that of living men. While it is 
melancholy to reflect tliat the war has filled so many graves, and caused 
mourning to so many hearts, it is some relief to know that, compart d with 
the surviving, the fidleii have been so few. While corps and divisic ns and 
regiments have formed and fought and dwindled and gone out of exist 
ence, a great majority of the men who composed them are still living. 
The same is true of the naval service. The election returns prove this. 
So many voters could not else be found. The States regularly holding 
elections, both now and four years ago — to wit: California, Connecti- 
cut, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Kew' Hampshire, Kew Jersey, 
Hew York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, West 
Virginia, and Wisconsin— cast 3,982,011 votes now, against 3,ST0,222 cast 
then; showing an aggregate now of 3,982,011, to which is to be added 
83,762 cast now in the new States of Kansas and Nevada, which States 
did not vote in ISGO; thus swelling the aggregate to 4,015,773, and the 
net increase, during the three years and a half of wai*, to 145,551. A table 
Cfi appended, showing particulars. To this again should be added the 
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nnmbers of all soldiers in the field belonging to Massaclmsctts, Rliod< 
Island, New Jersey, Delaware, Indiana, Illinois, and California, who by 
the laws of those States could not vote away from their homes, and wliici 
number cannot be less than 90,000. Nor yet is this all. The number in 
organized Territories is triple now what it was four years ago, while 
thousands, white and black, join us as the national arms press back the 
insurgent lines. So much is shown affirmatively and negatively by the elec 
tion. It is not material to inquire how the increase has been produced, or to 
show that it would have been greater but for the war, which is probably 
true. The important fact remains demonstrated that we have more men 
now than we had when the war began; that we are not exhausted, nor 
in process of exhaustion ; that we are gaining strength, and may, if need 
be, maintain the contest indefinitely. This as to men. 


Kentucky 
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Maryland 

Massachusetts . . 

Michigan 
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Missouri 
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New Jersey . , . . 
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Comparative Vote, 1860 and 1864. 


1860. 

1864. 

. 148,216 

91,300 

. 97,918 

116,141 

. 92,502 

72,703 

. 169,533 

115,481 

. 154,747 

162,41? 

. 34,799 

42,534 

. 165,538 

* 90,000 

. 65,953 

69,111 

. 121,125 

128,680 

. 675,156 

730,664 

. 442,441 

470,745 

. 14,410 

t 14,410 

. 476,442 

572,697 

. 19,931 

22,187 

. 42,844 

55,811 

. 46,195 

. 152,180 

33,874 

148,513 

3,870,222 

3,982,011 

17,234 

16,628 

33,762 


. 4,015,773 


Material resources are now more complete and abundant than ever. 
The national resources, then, are unexhausted, and, as we believe, inex- 
haustible. The public purpose to re-establish and maintain the national 
authority is unchanged, and, as we believe, unchangeable. The manner 
of continuing the effort remains to choose. On careful consideration of 
all the evidence accessible, it seems to me that no attempt at negotiation 
with the insurgent leader could result in any good. He would accept of 
nothing short of the severance of the Union. His declarations to this 
effect are explicit and oft repeated. He does not attempt to deceive us. 
He affords us no excuse to deceive ourselves. We cannot voluntarily yield 


* Nearly. 


I Estimated 
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it* Bettreeli hitin and us the issue is distinct, simple, and inflexible. Tt 
IS an issue which can only be tried by war, and decided by victory. If 
we yield, w’e are beaten. If the Southern people fail him, he is beaten. 
.Either way it 'would be the victory and defeat following war. TThat ia 
true, however, of him who heads the insurgent cause, is not necessarily 
true of those who follow. Although he cannot reaccept the Union, they 
can. Some of them we know already desire peace and reunion. Tlie 
number of such may increase. They can at any moment liave peace 
simply by laying down their arms and submitting to the national 
authority under the Constitution. After so much the Government could 
.not, if it would, maintain war against them. The loyal people would not 
•sustain or allow it. If questions should remain, we would adjust them by 
tbe peaceful means of legislation, conference, courts, and votes, operating 
•only in constitutional and lawTul channels. Some certain and other pos- 
rsible questions are, and world be beyond tbe executive power to adjust — 
;as, for instance, the i 'mission of members into Congress, and whatever 
might require the appropriation of money. The executive power itself 
would be greatly diminished by the cessation of actual war. Pardons and 
remissions of forfeiture, however, would still be within the executive con- 
trol. In what spirit and temper this control would he exercised, can be 
fairly judged of by the past. A year ago general pardon and amnesty, 
upon specified terms, were offered to all except certain designated classes, 
and it was at the same time made known that the excepted classes were 
still within contemplation of special clemency. During the year many 
availed themselves of the general provision, and many more would, only 
that the signs of bad faith in some led to such precautionary measures as 
rendered the practical process less easy and certain. During the same 
time, also, special pardons have been granted to individuals of excepted 
classes, and no voluntary application has been denied. 

Thus practically the door has been for a full year open to all, except 
such as were not in condition to make free choice — that is such as were in 
custody or under constraint. It is still so open to all ; hut the time may 
come, probably will come, when public duty shall demand that it be closed, 
and that in lieu more vigorous measures than heretofore shall be adopted. 

In presenting the abandonment of armed resistance to the national au- 
thority on the part of the insurgents as the only indispensable condition 
to ending the war on the part of the Government, I retract nothing 
heretofore said as to slavery. I repeat the declaration made a year ago, 
that while I remain in my present position I shall not attempt to re- 
tract or modify the Emancipation Proclamation. Xor shall I return to 
slavery any person who is free by the terms of that proclamation or by 
any of the acts of Congress. 

If the people should, by whatever mode or means, make it an executive 
duty to re-enslave such persons, another, and not I, must be their instru- 
ment to perform it. 

In stating a single condition of peace, I mean simply to say, that tlie 
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war will cease on the part of the Government whenever it shall have 
ceased on the part of those who began it. 

(Signed) Abraham Livcoln. 

Eut little business of importance was transacted in Con- 
gress before tbe holidays. The question of the admission 
of senators and representatives from Louisiana made its 
appearance at once, but the credentials of the applicants 
for admission were referred to appropriate committees, and 
no other action was taken on them. 

On the 12th of December the House passed a resolution 
requesting the President to give notice of the intention of 
the Government to terminate the Reciprocity Treaty be- 
tween this country and Canada. A resolution to the same 
effect, but differing in words, was reported in the Senate 
by Mr. Sumner, but no action was taken on it until Con- 
gress reassembled after the holidays. 

We may mention also tlie attack made upon the Ad- 
ministration by Mr. H. Winter Davis, on the 15th of 
December, for its course in relation to Mexico, by offering, 
as Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, the 
following resolution : — 

kesoUed^ That Congress has a constitutional right to an authoritative 
voice in declaring and prescribing tlie foreign policy of the United States, 
as well in the recognition of new powers as in other matters, and it is the 
constitutional duty of the President to respect that policy, not less in 
(liplQinatic relations than in the use of the national forces when autlior- 
ized by law, and the propriety of any declaration of foreign policy by 
Congress is sufficiently proved by the vote which pronounces it ; and such 
proposition, while pending and undetermined, is not a fit topic of diplo- 
matic explanation with any foreign power. 

The House laid the resolution on the table by a vote of 
sixty- nine to sixty-three, whereupon Mr. Davis requested 
to he excused from furtlier service on the Corarnittee on 
Foreign Affairs ; his request was granted ac(‘.ordiiigly. 

Five days later, however, Mr. Davis renewed tlie attack, 
offering the same resolution, and this time Avith better suc- 
cess. The first branch of the resolution Avas adopted by 
a vote of one hum! red and eighteen to eight, and the 
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second by a vote of sixty-eiglit to fifty-eiglit. No furtliei 
action was taken by Congress in the matter, nor was it 
ever publicly referred to by the President. 

Congress adjourned on the 23d of December for the 
holidays. The Presidential reception on New YeaPs day 
was the occasion of a remarkable spectacle for Washing- 
ton, in the appearance of the colored people at the White 
House. They waited around the doors till the crowd of 
white visitors diminished, when they made bold to enter 
the hall. Some of them were richly dressed, while others 
wore the garb of poverty ; but alike intent on seeing the 
man who had set their nation free, they pressed forward, 
though with hesitation, into the presence of the President. 
Says an eye-witness — 

For nearly two hours Mr. Lincoln had been shaking the hands of the 
‘sovereigns,” and had become excessively weary, and his grasp became 
languid; but here his nerves rallied at the unwonted sight, and he wel- 
comed this motley crowd with a heartiness that made them wild with ex- 
ceeding joy. They laughed and wept, and wept and laughed, exclaiming, 
through their blinding tears, “God bless you 1” “God bless Abraham 
Lincoln ! ” “ God bress Massa Linkum !” 

The proceedings pending "before the Canadian court-, 
when Congress met, for the extradition of the St. Alhans 
raiders, were brought to an unexpected termination on the 
13th of December, by the decision of Mr. Justice Coursol, 
by whom the case was heard, discharging the accused 
from custody on the alleged ground of want of jurisdic- 
tion. Not only were these men thus discharged, but 
the money which they had stolen from the banks was 
given up to them, under circumstances which cast 
great suspicion upon prominent members of the Cana 
dian Government. This result caused the most intense 
indignation throughout the States. General Dix, com- 
manding tlie Eastern Department, immediately issued 
an order referring to it, and directing all military com- 
manders on the frontiers, in case of any future raids, to 
shoot down the perpetrators; ‘‘or, if it be ne(^essary, 
with a view to their capture, to cn ss the boundary 
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between tbe United States and Canada, said commandera 
are hereby directed to pnrsne them wherever they may 
find refuge, and if captured, they are under no circum- 
stances to be surrendered,” &c., &c. This part of the 
order was, however, at once disapproved by the Ad- 
ministration, and G-eneral Dix accordingly modified his 
order so as to require that, before crossing the fron- 
tier, military commanders should report to him for 
orders. 

The prompt action of the Canadian Government, which 
at once caused the rearrest of such of the raiders as 
had not made their escape, and gave a cordial assistance 
to the new proceedings which were begun with a view 
to their extradition, tended somewhat to allay public 
feeling. But it was deemed advisable to take some 
measures of precaution along the frontier, and accord- 
ingly on the 17th of December an order was issued that 
no person should be allowed to enter the United States 
from a foreign country without a passport, except immi- 
grants coming directly in by sea. This order was made 
with especial reference to those coming into the United 
States from the British Provinces, and the people of 
Canada were excessively indignant at it, but found no 
remedy. 

Military aflTairs during this month made good progress. 
The call which had been made in July for five hundred 
thousand men, although it produced a good number of re- 
cruits, so that military operations had not suffered for lack 
of re-enforcements, yet had been in great measure filled 
by giving credits for men already put into the army or 
the navy. Accordingly, on the 19th of December, the 
President issued the following proclamation calling for 
two hundred thousand more men : — 

PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas, by the act approved July 4, 1864, entitled “ An act fur- 
ther to regulate and provide for the enrolling and calling out of the 
national forces and for other purposes,” it is provided that the President 
of the United States may, at his discretion, at any time hereafter, call for 
any number of men as volunteers for the respective terms of one, two, or 
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three years of military service; and that in case the quota or any part 
thereof of any town, township, ward of a city, precinct, or election district, 
or of a county not so subdivided, shall not be filled within the space of 
fifty days after such call, the President shall immediately order a draft 
for one year to fill such quota, or any part thereof which may be un- 
llled ; and whereas by the credits allowed in accordance with act of Con- 
gress on the call for five hundred thousand men made July IS, 1864, 
die number of men to be obtained was reduced to two hundred and 
eiglity thousand ; and Tvhereas the operations of the enemy in certain 
States have rendered it impracticable to procure from them their full 
quotas of troops under said call ; and whereas, from the foregoing causes, 
hut two hundred and fifty thousand men have been put into the armj^ navy, 
iiid marine corps under the said call of July 18, 1864, leaving a deficiency 
under the said call of two hundred and sixty thousand : Kow, there- 
fore, I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the United States of America, in 
order to supply the aforesaid deficiency, and to provide for casualties 
in the military and naval service of the United States, do issue this my 
v*all for three hundred thousand volunteers, to serve for one, two, or three 
years. 

The quotas of the States, districts, and sub-districts, under this call, 
will be assigned by the War Department through the Provost-Marshal 
General of the United States: and in case the quota, or any part thereof, 
of any town, township, ward of a city, precinct or election district, or of 
a county not so sub-divided, shall not be filled before the loth day of 
February, 1865, then a draft shall be made to fill such quota, or any part 
thereof, under this call, which may be unfilled on the said 15th day of 
February, 1865. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington, this nineteenth da^ of December, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty- 

[l. s.] four, and of the independence of the United States the eighty- 
ninth. Abeaham Lixcolz^. 

By the President : Wm. H. Sewaed, Secretary of State. 

Operations in the field continued to meet with great suc- 
cess. General Sherman, after an almost uiiohstructed march 
across the State of Georgia, hurst through to the sea hy 
the capture, on December 13th, of Fort McAllister, on the 
Ogeechee River, whose fall opened communications for 
him with the fleet. Operations to assist him by an attack 
upon the line of railroad from Savannah to Charleston, 
bad succeeded in retaining a heavy force of the rebels 
there, although there seems to have been little efibrt to 
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concentrate forces to check Sherman’s march, tt threat- 
ened so many and so diverse points that the lebeJs were 
bewildered and were not able to make any successful re- 
sistance. General Hardee, who commanded in Savannah, 
determined not to await a siege, but, as soon as Sherman 
began to get his guns in position, abandoned the city, 
crossing the Savannah River at night on a pontoon bridge 
and making his escape, with about fifteen thousand men, 
into South Carolina. Savannah, thus abandoned, surren- 
dered at once on the 21st of December to General Sherman, 
who on the 22d sent a dispatch to the President, present- 
ing to him “ as a Christmas gift, the city of Savannah with 
one hundred and fifty heavy guns and plenty of ammuni- 
tion, and also about twenty-five thousand bales of cotton.” 

The fall of Savannah was not the only success which 
made the month of December glorious. It was preceded 
by the three days’ fight in front of Nashville, when Hood’s 
army was crushed by the attack of General Thomas, and 
that northward campaign, for the purpose of entering 
upon which he had left the way open for Sherman to 
pierce the very vitals of the Confederacy, and by wliich 
he had hoped in some degree to neutralize the value of 
Sherman’s progress, was turned at once into utter de- 
struction. His losses during this brief camjaign were 
estimated at more than twenty thousand men. 

Several exj'editions were also sent out by our generals 
into various parts of the rebel territory — into Mississippi, 
the southwest parts of Virginia and North Carolina — which 
met with success, and inflicted great loss upon the rebels. 
In front of Petersburg General Grant still maintained 
his position. A heavy force under General Warren was 
sent out during the early part of the month in the 
direction of Weldon. The Weldon Railroad was thor- 
oughly destroyed nearly as far as Hicksford, and the ex- 
pedition returned witliout serious loss. The weather, 
which was extremely inclement, was the principal obstacle 
which they encountered. A far more important movement, 
however, was the attack upon Port Fisher, which com- 
manded the main entrance, to the port of Wilmington, the 
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great Lead-quarters of "blockade running. Tliis expedi- 
tion sailed from Portress Monroe on tlie 13tli of Decem- 
ber. It consisted of a strong fleet under Rear-Admiral 
D. D. Porter, assisted by a land force under command of 
Q-eneral Butler. A prominent feature of it was a vessel 
loaded with several hundred tons of powder, wMch it was 
intended to run ashore as near as possible to the fort and 
there explode. It was supposed, from the terrible effects 
caused by the accidental firing some months before of a 
magazine in England containing about that amount, that 
the explosion of so large a quantity of powder would 
entirely destroy or greatly damage the fort and utterly de- 
moralize the garrison. The vessels rendezvoused at Beau 
fort, North Carolina, and thence sailed for Port Fisher. 
But there seems to have been a lack of concert of action 
between the navy and the army. The powder boat 
was exploded before the army transports arrived, and 
whether the work was so imperfectly done that only a 
small portion of the powder was fired, or whether a dif- 
ference of circumstances led to a different result, it pro- 
duced little or no effect. A heavy bombardment by 
the fleet followed, lasting for a day and a half, under cover 
of which the troops were landed above the fort. An 
outlying battery was captured by them, but on a recon- 
noissance of the main works they were reported to be 
but little injured by the fire of the fleet, and too strong 
to be attacked by the force under General Butler’s com- 
mand ; and he accordingly re-embarked and returned 
with them to Fortress Moni*oe, and the attack was aban- 
doned. 

The persistency of General Grant showed itself here, 
however, as it had done so many times before. He imme- 
diately sent a somewhat larger force, under the command 
of General Terry, to renew the attack. The fleet, which 
had replenished its magazines, renewed the bombardment 
more terribly than before, tins time causing great injury 
to the works, and the troops were again landed for a second 
assault upon the fort, whose garrison had been in the mean 
time greatly strengthened. 
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The failure of the former assault had caused great vexa- 
tion and disgust throughout the country. It was thought 
that even if the forces were not heavy enough to make a 
successful assault, they might at least have maintained 
tlieir ground on shore until a stronger ft»rce could he sent, 
and it was intimated pretty hroadly that the assault should 
have been ordered. 

General Butler was removed from the command of the 
Army of the James on the 8th of January. In his fare- 
well order he, on his part, assumed and asserted that his 
removal was because he had been too chary of the lives 
of his men. 

Great controversy arose on this point, and assumed at 
once a political aspect. General Butler was called before 
the Congressional Committee on the Conduct of the War, 
and was in the very act of giving his testimony as to the 
facts and his reasons for judging an assault impracticable, 
when the news arrived of the capture of the fort on the 
night of the 15th of January, after the most desperate as- 
sault of the war. This result put a stop to the contro- 
versy which was rising, and spread the greatest joy 
through the country, as it was at once seen that the result 
must be the closing of the only port which had remained 
open to the blockade runners, and the capture of Wilming- 
ton itself. The Richmond papers endeavored to make 
light of it, and spoke of it as a “blessing in disguise but 
tliis deceived no one. It was felt that the last breathing- 
hole of the rebellion was closed, and that its power must 
speedily succumb between the mighty forces of the army 
which Grant held immovable before Petersburg and 
General Lee, and that other army which General Sher- 
man was already moving forward on its destructive march 
through South Carolina towards the rear of Richmond. 

The death of Edward Everett, which occurred on 
the day of the fall of Fort Fisher, was felt to be a 
great loss to the country. The patriotic position which 
he had taken at the beginning of the rebellion and 
steadily maintained, the uniform support which he had 
given to tlie Administration, lending even the weight of 
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his name to the electoral ticket in Massachusetts, and hia 
constant and valuable labors for the cause, fully justified 
the following order, issued at Washington on the receipt 
of the news of his death : — 

Dkpaetmest or State, Washington, Sunday, January 15. 

The President directs the undersigned to perforin the painful duty of 
announcing to the people of the United States, that Edward Everett, 
distinguished not more by learning and eloquence than by unsurpassed 
and disinterested labors of patriotism at a period of political disorder, 
departed tliis life at four o’clock this morning. The several Executive 
Departments of the Government will cause appropriate honors to be 
rendered t: the memory of the deceased, at home and abroad, wherever 
the national name and authority are recognized. 

(Signed) William H. Sewjled. 

The President referred to this death in some remarks 
which he made on the 24th of January, on the occasion 
of the presentation to him of a vase of skeleton leaves 
gathered on the hattle-field of G-ettyshurg, which had 
been one of the ornaments of the Sanitary Fair at Phila- 
delphia. The chairman of the committee having pre- 
sented the gift, the President acknowledged its receipt as 
follows : — 

Reverend Sir, and Ladies and Gentlemen : — I accept with emotions 
of profonndest gratitude, the beautiful gift you have been pleased to pre- 
sent to me. You will, of course, expect that I acknowledge it. So much has 
been said about Gettysburg, and so well, that for me to attempt to say 
more may perhaps only serve to weaken the force of that which has already 
been said. A most graceful and eloquent tribute was paid to the patriotism 
and self-denying labors of the American ladies, on the occasion of the con- 
secration of the National Cemetery at Gettysburg, by our illustrious frie.r^^, 
Edward Everett, now, alas ! departed from earth. His life was a trzJr 
great one, and I think the greatest part of it was that which crowned 
its closing years. I wish you to read, if you have not already done so, 
the eloquent and truthful words which he then spoke of the women of 
America. Truly, the services they have rendered to the defenders of our 
country in this pei'.ious time, and are yet rendering, can never be esti- 
mated as they ought to be. For your kind wishes to me personally, I 
beg leave to render you likewise my sincerest thanks. I assure you they 
are reciprocated. And now, gentlemen and ladies, may God bless you 
an. 

Several important matters -were brongbt before Com 
gress during January. 
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The Senate passed the House resolution requesting 
the President to give notice of the termination of the Re- 
ciprocity Treaty, but with amendments, in which the 
House concurred. 

The question of retaliation came up in the Senate, and 
after a lengthy debate a resolution passed the Senate, on 
the 31st of January, advising retaliation, but such as was 
conformable to the usages of war as practised among civ- 
ilized nations. 

Great excitement was aroused in the House by a de- 
bate upon the conduct of General Butler in New Orleans, 
arising out of a speech by Mr. Brooks, of New York, in 
which he spoke of the General as “a gold robber.” 
General Butler, hearing of this, sent one of his aids to 
Mr. Brooks with a letter, asking whether he was correctly 
reported, and whether there was any explanation, other 
than what appeared in the report, of his language, say- 
ing that the bearer would call for his answer at any 
place or time he might designate. Mr. Brooks chose to 
regard this as a challenge, and therefore an invasion 
of his privileges as a member of the House, and he ac 
cordingly sought to bring it before that body. The 
Speaker decided that the letter was no invasion of privi- 
lege. Mr. Brooks appealed from the decision of the 
chair, and a heated debate followed, which was closed 
by the withdrawal of the appeal. 

A very important resolution, reported by the Judiciary 
Committee, passed the House on the 30th of January, 
setting forth that as the local authorities of the States of 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Flori- 
da, Alabama, Tennessee, Louisiana, and Arkansas had 
rebelled against the Government, and were in rebellion 
on the 9th, of November, 1864, therefore, 

Besohedy That the States mentioned in the preamble to this resolution 
Bhall not be entitled to representation in the Electoral College for the 
choice of President and Vice-President of the United States, for the 
term of office commencing on the 4th of March next, and no electoral 
votes shall be received or counted from those States. 

But by far the most important action which was taken 
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during the whole session was the passage, on the 31 st of 
January, of the resolution for the constitutional amend- 
ment prohibiting slavery. This resolution, as will be 
recollected, passed the Senate early in the previous session, 
but coming up in the House, it failed at that time to receive 
the requisite two-thirds vote. A motion for a reconsid 
eration was made and laid upon the table. It was taken 
from the table early in this session, and was debated at 
great length. It was very soon manifest that by the prog- 
ress of events the amendment had gained strength since 
the previous attempt to pass it. The debate was closed by 
a call for the previous question, for it was a subject on 
which debate could never be exhausted. The motion to re- 
consider was carried, by a vote of one hundred and twelve 
to fifty-seven. The question then recurred on the passage 
of the resolution, on which the vote was taken amid the 
deepest interest. The Speaker directed his own name to 
be called as a member of the House, and voted aye. His 
vote was received with loud applause, which he promptly 
checked ; and when the votes of several Democrats were 
given in favor of the resolution, they were also greeted 
with applause, and the hopes of the friends of the meas- 
ure rose, for although two-thirds had not voted in favor 
of the reconsideration, it was manifest that the vote on 
the resolution was gaining in strength. Wlien the vote 
was declared, and it was announced that the resolution 
was passed by a vote of one hundred and nineteen yeas 
to fifty-six nays, tumultuous applause broke forth, not 
only in the galleries, but also on Aie floor of the House, 
which immediately adjourned. 

The adoption of this amendment was hailed with uni- 
versal satisfaction. Those who had from the beginning 
regarded slavery as the cause of the rebellion, and had, 
therefore, made its extinction the indispensable condition 
of peace, saw in the action of Congress the fruition of 
their hopes and labors ; while the great body of the peo- 
ple, wearied by the protracted contest and satisfied that 
none but the extremest measures would bring it to a close, 
acquiesced in the prohibition of slavery as a legitimate 
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consequence of the rehellion, and as promising substan- 
tial compensation to the nation for the ravages of war. 

President Lincoln had regarded the passage of the 
amendment with special interest. He regarded it as cov- 
ering whatever defects a rigid construction of the Consti- 
tution might find in his proclamation of emancipation, and 
as the only mode in which the perpetual prohibition of 
slavery could be placed bej^ond doubt or cavil. His view 
of the subject was indicated in the remarks which he ad- 
dressed to an enthusiastic crowd, which gathered before 
the executive mansion, on the evening of the adoption of 
the resolution, to congratulate him upon this auspicious 
triumph. In response to their calls, he said : — 

He supposed the passage through Congress of the constitutional amend- 
ment for the abolishing of slavery throughout the United States was the 
occasion to which he was indebted for the honor of this call. 

The occasion was one of congratulation to the country, and to the 
whole world. But there is a task yet before us — to go forward and con- 
summate by the votes of the States that which Congress so nobly began 
yesterday. (Applause and cries, “They will do it,” &c.) He had the 
honor to inform those present that Illinois had already done the work. 
Maryland was about half through, but he felt proud that Illinois was a 
little ahead. 

He thought this measure was a very fitting if not an indispensable 
adjunct to the winding up of the great difficulty. He wished the 
reunion of all the States perfected, and so effected as to remove all 
causes of disturbance in the future; and, to attain this end, it was 
necessary that the original disturbing cause should, if possible, be root- 
ed out. He thought all would bear him witness that he had never 
shrunk from doing all that he could to eradicate slavery, by issuing an 
Emancipation Proclamation. But that proclamation falls short of what 
the amendment will he when fully consummated. A question might be 
raised whether the proclamation was legally valid. It might be added, 
that it only aided those who came into our lines, and that it was 
inoperative as to those who did not give themselves up ; or that it 
would have no effect upon the children of the slaves born hereafter; in 
fact, it would be urged that it did not meet the evil. But this amend- 
ment is a king’s cure for all evils. It winds the whole thing up. He 
would repeat, that it was the fiitting if not the indispensable adjunct to 
the consummation of the great game we are playing. He could not but 
congratulate all present — himself, the country, and the whole world— 
upon this great moral viotorv 
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In addition to the general satisfaction felt hy the whole 
country at the passage of this amendment, it carried 
special joy to that very large (dass of people who had 
feared that the war might end without securing the aboli- 
tion of slavery. Prom the very beginning there had been 
a powerful pressure in favor of an adjustment with the 
discontented and rebellious South, and this had led, as 
we have already seen, to repeated attempts at negotiation 
on behalf of the contending forces. The organized 
authorities on either side maintained their attitude of 
mutual defiance ; but individuals on both sides kept up a 
steady and confident attempt, by personal effort, to bring 
the parties into such a position that they could not nvoid 
negotiations for peace, without subjecting themsel /es to 
the injurious imputation of preferring war. It re- 
membered that during our war with Mexico, ^ bile ne'ther 
party sued for peace, and wliile both GovenuAents r jpu- 
diated all thought of desiring it, peace was fo’ ced upon 
them by the unauthorized and irresponsible negotiatirms 
of a private citizen,* who secured from the Mexican Gov- 
ernment terms which the American authorities, out of 
deference to the sentiments of their own people, did not 
dare refuse. The incident was a perpetual stimulant to 
personal ambition, and the country was scarcely ever free^ 
for a month at a time, from rumors of pending negotiatioui 
for a speedy peace. During the months of December anc 
January these rumors had been especially rife, and ha;' 
created a good deal of public anxiety. 

The whole country had come to regard the strength of 
the rebellion as substantially broken. In men, i'x re- 
sources of every kind, in modes of communication. j.bI 
in the spirit with which the contest was carried on, the 
rebels were known to be rapidly and fatally failing ; and 
it was almost universally beheved that a vigorous and 
steady prosecution of the war would speedily destroy the 
rebel organization, capture its capital, disperse its armies, 
ftnd compel an absolute and unconditional submission to 


* fTicholas P. Trist, 
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the national anthority. It was not, therefore, without a 
good deal of solicitude that the public learned that Mr, 
Francis P. Blair, an able, resolute, and experienced poli- 
tician, had left Washington for Richmond, armed with a 
pass from President Lincoln, and that the real object of 
his visit was to prevail upon Jeiferson Davis to send, or 
receive, commissioners to treat of peace between the con- 
tending parties. The rumor proved to be substantially 
tine. The President had given Mr. Blair a pass througli 
our lines and back. He had gone to Richmond, and had 
neld free conferences with Mr. Davis and other members 
of the Rebel Government. He returned to Washington 
on the 16th of January, bringing with him a written as- 
oui.ance, addressed to himself, from Jefferson Davis, of 
his wilTngness to enter into negotiations for peace, to 
receiv^e a commissioner whenever one should be sent, 
and ot his readiness, whenever Mr. Blair could promise 
that he would be received, to appoint such a commis- 
sioner, mliiister, or other agent, and thus “ renew the effort 
to enter imo a conference with a view to secure peace be- 
tween the tKo countries.''’ Mr. Blair presented this letter 
to President Lincoln, who at once authorized him to re- 
turn to Richmond, carrying with him his written assur- 
ance that he had constantly been, was then, and should con- 
tinue to be, “ ready to receive any agent whom Mr. Davis, 
or any other influential person now resisting the national 
authority, may informally send me, with a view of secur- 
ing peace to the people of our common country." Mr. 
Blair left Washington on the 20th of January for Rich- 
mond, and on the next day placed in the hands of Mr. 
Davis this response of President Lincoln to his. previous 
assurance ; and Mr. Davis then learned that commission- 
ers from him could be received to treat of peace, only on 
the assumption that the people of the United States stiU 
had one “ common country,” and not on the assumption, 
which Mr. Davis had advanced, that they were divided 
into two independent powers. 

In consequence of these communications, on the 29th 
of January, three persons, Alexander H. Stephens, R. M. 
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T. Hunter, and J. A. Campbell, made apijlication to Gen- 
eral Ord, the commander of the advanced portion of the 
Army of the Potomac, for permission to enter our lines, 
and to proceed to Washington as peace commissioners. 
The application tvas referred to the President, who grant- 
ed permission for the three persons named to proceed to 
Portress Monroe and there hold an informal conference, 
with some person or persons to be designated for that pur- 
pose, on the express condition that the peace proposed to be 
secured should be ‘‘ for the people of our common coun- 
try.” This response led the commissioners, on the 1st of 
February, to make an application directly to Lieutenant- 
General Grant for the permission they had solicited, viz., 
to go to Washington to confer with President Lincoln 
concerning peace on the basis of his letter to Mr. Blair, 
but without any personal compromise on any question 
in the letter.” Not anticipating such a proviso, whicii in 
effect waived entirely what he had laid down as the. sine 
qua non of even an informal conference on the subject of 
peace, the President had on the 31st of January directed 
Mr. Seward, the Secretary of State, to proceed to Fortress 
Monroe for the purpose of conferring with the three com- 
missioners. He was instructed to insist upon three things 
as indispensable : — 1. The restoration of the national au- 
thority throughout all the States. 2. No receding from 
the position of the National Executive on the subject of 
slavery. 3. No cessation of hostilities short of an end 
of the war and the disbanding of the forces hostile to the 
Government Upon this basis Mr. Seward was to hear 
whatever the commissioners might hiive to say, and report 
it to the President ; but he was not to definitely consum- 
mate any thing. Under these instructions, Mr. Seward 
reached Fortress Monroe, where he arrived at ten o'clock 
on the evening of the 1st of February. Upon the receipt 
at the hands of Major Eckert, his messenger, of tlie terms 
in which the rebel commissioners had couched their request 
to General Grant for a conference, the President decided 
to recall the Secretary of State and terminate the attempted 
negotiation; but on the receipt of a dispatch from Gen« 
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eral Gf-rant, expressing Ms personal belief tliat the com- 
missioners were sincere in their desire for peace, and hia 
strong conviction that a personal interview with them on 
the part of the President was highly desirable, President 
Lincoln changed his purpose and proceeded at once to 
Fortress Monroe, where he arrived on the evening of Feb- 
ruary 2d. A letter from the three commissioners to 
Major Eckert was here shown to Mm, in which was em- 
bodied the note of their instructions from Mr. Davis, in 
which they were directed to confer concermng peace be- 
tween the “ two countries.” But a subsequent note, ad- 
dressed by them to Q-eneral Grant, declared their readiness 
to confer with the President upon the terms wMch he had 
prescribed, or any terms and conditions which he might 
propose, “not inconsistent with the essential principles 
of self-government and popular rights on which our in- 
stitutions are founded.” They declared their earnest 
wish to ascertain, after a free interchange of ideas and 
information, upon what principles and terms, if any, a 
just and honorable peace might be secured without the 
further effusion of blood ; and they sought the conference 
for that purpose and with these views. 

On the morning of the 3d of February, President Lin- 
coM and Secretary Seward held a conference with the 
three commissioners of several hours’ duration. It ended 
without result. The most authentic statement of what 
occurred on that occasion is given in the following ex- 
tract from a dispatch immediately transmitted by the 
Secretary of State to Mr. Adams, our mimster in Eng- 
land : — 

The Richmond party approached the discussion rather indirectly, and 
at no time did they make categorical demands, or tender formal stipula- 
tions or absolute refusals. Nevertheless, during the conference, which 
lasted four hours, the several points at issue between the Government and 
the insurgents were distinctly raised, and discussed fully, intelligently, and 
in an amicable spirit. What the insurgent party seemed chiefly to favor 
was a postponement of the question of separation upon which the war is 
waged, and a mutual direction of the efforts of the Government, as well 
as those of the insurgents, to some extrinsic policy or scheme lor a sea- 
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son, during which passions might be expected to subside, and tlie armies 
be reduced, and trade and intercourse between the people of the two sec- 
tions be resumed. It was suggested by them that through sucli postpone- 
ment we miglit now have immediate peace, with some not very certain 
prospect of an ultimate satisfactory adjustment of political relations be- 
tween the Government and the States, section, or people now engaged in 
conflict with it. 

The suggestion, though deliberately considered, w’as nevertheless re- 
garded by the President as one of armistice or truce, and he announced 
that we can agree to no cessation or suspension of hostilities, except on 
the basis of the disbandment of the insurgent forces and the recognition 
of the national authority throughout all the States in the Union. Collat- 
erally, and in subordination to the proposition which w'as thus announced, 
the anti- slavery policy of the United States was review'ed in all its bearings, 
and the President announced that he must not be expected to recede from 
the positions he had heretofore assumed in his Proclamation of Emancipa- 
tion, and other documents, as these positions were reiterated in his annual 
message. It was further declared by the President that the complete 
restoration of the national authority everywhere was an indispensable 
condition of any assent on our part to whatever form of peace might be 
proposed. The President assured the other party that while lie must 
adhere to these positions, he would be prepared, so far as power is lodged 
with the Executive, to exercise liberality. Its power, however, is limited 
by the Constitution; and, when peace should be made. Congress must 
necessarily act in regard to appropriations of money, and to the admission 
of representatives from the insurrectionary States. 

The Eichmond party were then informed that Congress had, on the 
31st ult., adopted by a constitutional majority a joint resolution submit- 
ting to the several States the proposition to abolish slavery throughout 
the Union, and that there is every reason to expect that it will be accept- 
ed by three-fourths of the States, so as to become a part of the national 
organic law. 

The report of the conference and its results, made by 
the rebel authorities, is embodied in the following mes- 
sage from Jefferson Davis, which was sent in to the rebel 
Legislature on the 5th of February : — 

To the Senate and House of Representatires of the Confederate States of 
America : 

Having recently received a written notification which satisfied me that 
the President of the United States w'as disposed to confer informally with 
unofiicial agents that might be sent by me with a view to tlie restoration 
of peace, I requested Hon. Alexander H. Ste^ihensf Hon, R. H. T. Hun- 
ter, and Hon. John A. Campbell to proceed through our lines to hold a 
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conference with Mr. Lincoln, or such persons as he might depute to rep- 
resent him. 

I herewith submit, for the information of Congress, tlie report of the 
eminent citizens abo^^e named, showing that the enemy refuse to enter 
into negotiations with the Confederate States, or any one of them separately, 
or to give our people any other terms or guarantees than those which a 
conqueror may grant, or permit us to have peace on any other basis than 
our unconditional submission to their rule, coupled with the acceptance 
of their recent legislation, including an amendment to the Constitution 
for the emancipation of negro slaves, and with the right on the part of 
the Federal Congress to legislate on the subject of the relations between 
the white and black population of each State. 

Such is, as I understand, the effect of the amendment to the Constitution 
which has been adopted by the Congress of the United States. 

(Signed) Jeffeeson Davis. 

Executive Office, Riohmo^id, February 5, 1865. 

REPORT OF THE REBEL COMMISSIONERS. 

EioirMONB, YmaimA ^ February 5, 1865. 
To the Prmident of the Confederate States : 

Sie: — Under your letter of appointment of 28th ult., we proceeded to 
seek an informal conference with Abraliam Lincoln, President of the 
United States, upon the subject mentioned in your letter. 

The conference was granted, and took place on the 3d inst., on board a 
steamer anchored in Hampton Roads, where we met President Lincoln 
and Hop, Mr. Seward, Secretary of State of the United States. It con- 
tinued for several hours, and was both full and explicit. 

We learned from them that the message of President Lincoln to the 
Congress of the United States in December last explains clearly and dis- 
tinctly his sentiments as to terms, conditions, and method of proceeding by 
which peace can he secured to the people, and we were not informed that 
they would be modified or altered to obtain that end. We understood 
from him timt no terms or proposals of any treaty or agreement looking 
to an ultimate settlement would he entertained or made by him with the 
authorities of the Confederate States, because that would be a recognition 
of their existence as a separate power, which under no circumstances 
would be done; and for like reasons, that no such terms would be enter- 
tained by him from States separately ; that no extended truce or armistice, 
as at present advised, would be granted or allowed without satisfactory 
assurances in advance of complete restoration of the authority of the Con- 
stitution and laws of the United States over all places within the States of 
tlie Confederacy ; that whatever consequences may follow from the re-es- 
tablishraent of that authority must be accepted, but the individuals subject 
to pains and penalties under the laws of the United States might rely 
upon a very liberal use of the power confided to him to remit those paina 
^d penalties, if peace he restored. 
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During the conference the proposed ameiulnients to the Constitution of 
the United States, adopted by Congress on the 31st ult., were brought to 
our notice. These amendments provide that neither slavery nor involun- 
tary servitude, except for crime, should exist within the United States, or 
any place within their jurisdiction, and that Congress should have the 
power to enforce this amendment by appropriate legislation. 

Of all the correspondence that preceded the conference herein mention 
ed and leading to the same, you have heretofore been informed. 

Yery respectfully, your obedient servants, 

Alex. H. Stephens, 

R. M. T. Hunter, 

J. A. Campbell. 

The public rumors which were current upon this sub- 
ject led to the adoption on the Sth, by the House of 
Representatives, of a resolution calling upon the Presi- 
dent for information concerning the conference. To this 
request President Lincoln responded on the 10th, by 
transmitting the following message : — 


W AsniKGTOK, February 10. 

To the Honorable the House of Representatives : 

In response to your resolution of the 8tb inst., requesting information 
in relation to a conference recently held in Hampton Roads, I have the 
honor to state that on the day of the date, I gave Francis P. Blair, Sr., a 
card written on as follows, to wit : — 

Allow the bearer, F. P. Blair, Sr., to pass our lines, go South, and 
return. A. Lincoln. 

December 26, 1864. 

That at the time, I was informed tliat Mr. Blair sought the card as a 
means of getting to Richmond, Ya., but he was given no authority to 
speak or act for the Government, nor was I informed of any thing he 
would say or do, on his own account or otherwise. Mr. Blair told me 
that he had been to Richmond, and bad seen Mr. Jefferson Davis, and he 
(Mr. Blair) at the same time left with me a manuscript letter as follows, 
to wit: — 


Richmond, Ya., January 12, 1S65. 

F. P. BlaiPw, Esq. : Sir : — I have deemed it proper, aud probably desirable 
to you, to give you in this form the substance of the remarks made by 
me to be repeated by you to President Lincoln, &o., Ac. 

I have no disposition to find obstacles in forms, and am willing now as 
heretofore to enter into negotiations for the restoration of peace. 

I am ready to send a commission, wlieiiever I have reason to suppose 
It will be received, or to receive a commission, if the United States Gov- 
ernment shall choose to seud one. 
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Notwithstanding the rejection of our former offers, I would, if row 
could promise that a commissioner, minister, or other agent would" he 
received, appoint one immediately, and renew the effort to enter into 
a conference with a view to secure peace to the two countries. 

Yours, &c., Jefferson Davis. 

Afterwards, with the view that it should be shown to Mr. Davis, 1 
wrote, and delivered to Mr. Blair, a letter as follows, to wit : — 

Washington, January 18, 1865. 

F. P. Blair, Esq. : Sir : — You having shown me Mr. Davis’s letter to you 
of the 12th inst., you may say to him that I have constantly been, am 
now, and shall continue ready to receive any agent whom he, or any 
other influential person, now resisting the national authority, may 
informally send me, with a view of securing peace to the people of cur 
common country. Yours, (fee., A. Lincoln. 

Afterwards Mr. Blair dictated for and authorized me to make an entry, 
on the back of my retained copy of the letter last above recited, which 
is as follows: — 

January 28, 1865. 

To-day Mr. Blair tells me that on the 21st inst. he delivered to Mr. 
Davis the original, of which the within is a copy, and left it with him ; 
that at the time of delivering, Mr. Davis read it over twice, in Mr. Blair’s 
presence ; at the close of which he (Mr. B.) remarked, that the part 
about our one common country referred to the part of Mr. Davis’s letter 
about the two countries ; to which Mr. D. replied that he so under- 
stood it. A. Lincoln. 

Afterwards the Secretary of War placed in my hands the following 
telegram, indorsed by him, as appears : — 

(Cipher.) 

Office TJ. S. Militaet Telegeaph, Wae Department. 

The following telegram was received at Washington, January 29, 
1865 

Head-Quartees Asmt of the James, 6.80 p. m., January 29, 1865. 
Hon. Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War : 

The following dispatch is just received from Major-General Parke, who 
refers to me for my action. I refer it to you, in lieu of General Grant's 
absence. E. 0. 0. Ord, Major- General Commanding. 

Head-Quaetees Army of the Potomac, 4 p. m., January 29, 1865. 

Major-General E. 0. 0. Oed, Head-Quarters of the Army of the James: 

The following dispatch is forwarded to you for your action, since I 
have no knowledge of General Grant’s having had any understanding of, 
this kind.. I refer the matter to you as the ranking officer present in the 
two armies. John G. Parke, Major-General Commanding. 

From Head-Quaeters Ninth Aemt Corps, January 29, 1865. 

Major-General John C. Parke, Head-Quarters of the Army of the Poto- 
mac : 

Alexander H. Stephens, R. M. T. Hunter, and J. A. Campbell desire to 
cross my lines, in accordance with an understanding claimed to exist with 
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Lieutenant-General Grant, on their way to 'Washington as Peace Com- 
missioners. Shall they be admitted ? Tliey desire an early answer, so as 
to c-ome through immediately. They would like to reach City Point to- 
night if they can. If they cannot do this, they would like to coine through 
<it 10 A. M. to-moiTow. 

0. B. WiLoox, Major-General Commanding Ninth Corps* 

Respectfully referred to the President, for such instructions as he may 
De pleased to give. Edwin Stanton, Secretary of War* 

Jan. 29th, 1865 — 8.30 p. m. 

It appears that about the time of placing the foregoing telegram in 
my hands, the Secretary of 'War dispatched General Ord as follows, to 
wit: — 


Wab DzPAETMEja-, Washixgtok Cmr, January 29, 1865 — 10 p.m. 

Major-General Ord: — This department has no knowledge of any under- 
standing by General Grant to allow any person to come w’ithin his lines 
as commissioners of any sort. You will therefore allow no one to come 
into your lines under such character or profession until you receive the 
President’s instructions, to whom your telegrams wdU be submitted for 
his directions. 

Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War. 

(Sent in cipher at 2 a. m.) 

Afterwards, by my directions, the Secretary of War telegraphed Gen- 
sral Ord as folio w^s, to wit : — 


War Depaetmkkt. Washington' City, D. C., ) 
January 30, 1S05— 10 a. m. J 

Major-General E. 0. 0. Ord, Head-Quarters Army of the James: 

By directions of the President, you are instructed to inform the three 
gentlemen, Messrs. Stephens, Hunter, and Campbell, that a messenger will 
be dispatched to them, at or near wdiere they now' are, without unneces- 
sary delay. Edwin M. Stanton, 

Secretary of War. 

Afterwards I prepared and put into the hands of Major Thomas T. 
Eckert the following instructions and message: — 

Executtte Mansion, W ashington, January 80, 1S65. 

Major T. T. Eckert: 

Sir: — You will proceed with the documents placed in your hands, and 
>n reaching General Ord, will deliver him the letter addressed him by 
che Secretary of War. Then, by General Ord’s assistance, procure an 
interview with Messrs. Stephens, Hunter, and Campbell, or any of them. 
Deliver to him or them the paper on w’hich your ow^n letter is w'ritten- 
Hote on the copy w'hich you retain the time of delivery, and to whom 
delivered. Receive their answer in w'riting, w'aiting a reasonable time 
for it, and which, f it contains their decision to come through without 
further conditions, will he your w'arrant to ask General Ord to pass them 
through as directed in the letter of the Secretary of 'SVar. If, by their 
answer, they decline to come or propose other terms, do not have them 
passed through. And this being yonr whole duty, return and rep jrt to 
me. Yours truly, 


A. liSyicoLsr. 
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Messrs. Alexander H. Stephens, J. A. Campbell, and R. M. T. Huntjba • 

Gentlemen : — I am instructed by the President ot the United States to 
place this paper in your hands, with the information that if you pass 
through the United States military lines, it will be understood that you do 
BO for the purpose of an informal conference on the basis ot that letter, a 
copy of which is on the reverse side of this sheet ; and if you choose to -^asa 
on such understanding, and so notify me in writing, I will procure the 
Commanding General to pass you through the lines and to Fortress Mon- 
roe, under such military precautions as he may deem prudent, and at which 
place you will be met in due time by some person or persons for the pur- 
pose of such informal conference. And further, that you shall have pro- 
tection, safe-conduct, and safe return in all events. 

Thos. T. Eokeet, Major and Aide-de- Camp, 

City Point, Virginia, February 1, 1865. 

The letter referred to by Major Eckert: — 

F, P. Blair, Esq. : 

Sib: — You having shown me Mr. Davis’s letter to you of the 12th inst, 
you may say to him that 1 iiave constantly been, am now, and shall con 
tinue ready to receive any agent whom he, or any other inhuential per- 
son now resisting the national authority, may informally send to me with 
the view of securing peace to the people of our common country. 

Yours, &c., LiNOoLiN. 

Afterwards, but before Major Eckert had departed, the following dispatch 
was received from General Grant : — 

Ofpicb U S. Military Telegraph, War Department. 

[Cipher.] 

The following telegram was received at Washington, January 31, 1865, 
from City Point, Virginia, 10,30 a. m., January 31, 1865: — 

His Excellency Abraham Lincoln, President of the United States : 

The following communication was received here last evening : — 

Phtersburg, Virginia, January 80 , 1865 . 

Lieutenant-General U. S. Grant, Commanding Armies U. S. : 

Sir:— W e desire to pass your lines under safe-conduct, and to proceed 
to \V ashington to hold a conference with President Lincoln upon the sub- 
ject of the existing war, and with a view of ascertaining upon what terms 
it may be terminated, in pursuance of the course indicated by him in his 
letter to Mr. Blair of J aiiuary 18, 1865, of which we presume you have a 
copy ; and if not, we wish to see you in person, if convenient, and to confer 
with you on the subject. 

Very respectfully yours, 

Alexander H. Stephkn8, 

J. A. Campbell, 

R. M. T. Hunter. 

I have sent directions to receive these gentlemen, and expect to have 
them at my quarters this evening awaiting your instructions. 

U. S. Grant, Lieutenant-General Commanding Arm%e8 U. £L 
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This, it will be perceived, transferred General Ord’s agency in the mattei 
to General Grant I resolved, however, to send Major Eckert forwaio 
with his message, and accordingly telegraphed General Grant as follows, 
to wit : — 


ExKCtTTivB Ma-ksiok, WASHTNaTOiT, January 31, 1S65. 

Lieutenant-General Grant, City Point, Virginia : 

A messenger is coming to you on the business contained in your dis 
patch. Detain the gentlemen in comfortable quarters until he arrives, 
and then act upon the message he brings as far as applicable, it having been 
made up to pass through General Ord’s hands, and when the gentlemen 
were supposed to be beyond our lines. 

[Sent in cipher at 1.30 p. m.] A. Lincoi.n. 

When Major Eckert departed he bore with him a letter of the Secretary 
of War to General Grant, as follows, to wit: — 

"Wab Department, Washington, D. C., January 30, 1865. 
Lieutenant-General Grant, Commanding, &:c.: 

General: — The President desires that you will please procure for the 
bearer, Major Thos. T. Eckert, an interview with Messrs. Stephens, Hunter, 
and Campbell ; and if on his return to you he requests it, pass them through 
our lines to Fortress Monroe, by such route and under such military pre- 
cautions as you may deem prudent, giving them protection and comfort- 
able quarters while there ; and that you let none of this have any effect 
upon your movements or plans. 

By order of the President : 

Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War. 

Supposing the proper point to be then reached, I dispatched the Secre- 
tary of State with the following instructions — ^Major Eckert, however, 
going ahead of him : — 

ExECimvE Mansion, Washington, January 81, 1865. 
Honorable William H. Seward, Secretary of State : 

You will proceed to Fortress Monroe, Virginia, there to meet and for- 
mally confer with Messrs. Stephens, Hunter, and Campbell, on the basis of 
my letter to F. P. Blair, Esq., of January 18, 1865, a copy of wiiich you 
have. You will make known to them that three things are indispensable, to 
wit : First, the restoration of the national authority throughout all the States. 
Second, no receding by the Executive of the United States on the slavery 
question from the position assumed thereon in the late annual message to 
Congress and in the preceding documents. Third, no cessation of hostilities 
short of an end of the war, and the disbanding of all the forces hostile to 
the Government. You will inform them that ail the propositions of theirs 
not inconsistent with the above will be considered and passed upon in a 
spirit of sincere liberality. You w'ill hear all they may choose to say, and 
report it to me. You will not assume to definitely consummate any thing. 
Yours, «kc., Abraham Lincoln, 

On the day of its date, the following telegram was sent to General 
Grant : — 
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Wab Depabtmbnt, ‘Washington, February 1, 1866. 

Liieutenant-Greneral Grint, Oitj Point, Ya. : 

Let nothing which is transpiring change, hinder, or delaj your militarji 
moverneuts or plans. 

[Sent in cipher at 9.a0 a. m.] A. Linooln. 

Afterwards the following dispatch was received from Genera^ Grant:- 
[In cipher.] 

Office U. 8. Militakt Telegbaph, Wab Depaetmbnt. 
The following telegram was received at Washington, at 2.30 p.m., 
Fiibruary 1, 1865, from City Point Ya., February 1, 12.30 p. m., 1865 . 

Kis Excellency A. Lincoln, 

President of the United States : 

Yi>ur dispatch received. There will be no armistice in consequence oi 
the presence of Mr. Stephens and others within our lines. The troops are 
kept in readiness to move at the shoi*test notice, if occasion should justify 
it. U. S. Grant, ZieuL- General, 

To notify Major Eckert that the Secretary of State would be at Fortress 
Monroe, Jind to put them in communication, the following dispatch was 
sent : — 

Wab Depaetment, Washington, February 1, 18G5. 

Major T. T. Eckert, 

Care General Grant, City Point, Ya. : 

Call at Fortress Monroe, and put yourself under direction of Mr. S., 
whom you will find there. A. Lincoln. 

On the morning of the 2d instant, the following telegrams were received 
by me respectively from the Secretary of War and Major Eckert: — 

Toet Moneoe, Ya., February 1, 1865—11.30 p. m. 
To the President of the United States : 

Arrived at ten this evening. Richmond friends not here. I remain 
here. W. H. Seward. 

City Point, Ya., February 1, 18G5— 10 p. m. 

To his Excellency the President of the United States : 

I have the honor to report the delivery of your communication and my 
letter, at 4.15 this afternoon, to which I received a reply at six p. m., 
but not satisfactory. At eight o’clock p. m. the following note, addressed 
to General Grant, was received : — 

City Point, Ya., February 1, 1865. 

To Lieutenant-General Gbant; 

Bib:— We desire to go to Washington City to confer informally with the President personally 
Ifl reference to the matters mentioned in his letter to Mr. Blair of the 18th of January ultimo, 
without any personal compromise on any question in the letter We have the permission to da 
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At 9.30 p. M. I notified them that they could not proceed furthei 
unless they complied with the terms expressed in my letter. The point 
ot meeting designated in the above note w'ould not, in my opinion, 
be insisted upon. Fort Monroe would be acceptable. Having complied 
with my instructions, I will return to Washington to-morrow, unles* 
otherwise ordered. Thomas T. Eckest, Major, &c. 

On reading this dispatch of Major Eckert, I was about to recall him anc 
the Secretary of State, when the following telegram of G-eneral Grant U 
the Secretary of War was shown me : — 

[In cipher.] 

OfPICIS or THB u. S. MrUTAKT Telugeath, \ 
Wa2 Dkpastmekt. J 

The following telegram received at Washington at 4.35 p. m., Feb* 
fuary 2, 1865, from City Point, Va., February 1, 10.30 p. m., 1865 : — 

Hon. Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War : 

IsTow that the interview between Major Eckert, under his written in- 
structions, and Mr. Stephens and party, has ended, I will state confiden- 
tially, but not ofiBcially to become a matter of record, that I am convinced, 
upon conversation with Messrs. Stephens and Hunter, that their intentions 
are good, and their desire sincere to restore peace and union. I have not 
felt myself at liberty to express even views of my own, or to account for 
my reticence. This has placed me in an awkward position, which I could 
have avoided by not seeing them in the first instance. I fear now their 
going back without any expression to any one in authority will have a 
bad influence. At the same time, I recognize the difficulties in the way 
of receiving these informal commissioners at this time, and I do not know 
what to recommend. I am sorry, however, that Mr. Lincoln cannot have 
an interview with the two named in this dispatch, if not aU three now 
within our lines. Their letter to me was all that the President’s instruc- 
tions contemplated to secure their safe-conduct, if they had used the 
same language to Major Eckert. U. S. Grant, Lieut,- General. 

This dispatch of General Grant changed my purpose, and accordingly I 
telegraphed him and the Secretary of War, as follows: — 

Was Dspastment, Washington, D. G, February 2, 1S65. 
Lieutenant-General Grant, City Point, Ya. : 

Say to the gentlemen that I will meet them personally at Fortress 
Monroe, as soon as I can get there. 

[Sent in cipher at 9 a. m.] A. Lincoln. 

Was Depastmsnt, Washington, D. C., February 2, 1865. 

Hon. TTm. H. Seward, Fortress Monroe, Ya, : 

Induced by a dispatch from GenerM Grant, I join you at Fortress 
Monroe as soon as I can come. 

[Sent in cipher at 9 a. m.] A. Lincoln. 

Before starting, the following dispatch was shown me. I proceeded, 
nevertheless : — 

[Cipher.] 

Office U. S. Militaet Telegeaph, Was Depaetiooct. 

The following telegram, received at Washington, February 2, 1865, 
from City Point, Ya., 9 a. m., February 2, 1865 ; — 
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Hon. TVm. K. Sewaud, Secretary of State, 

[Copy.] 

Fort M011&0& 

To Hon. Edwii7 M. Stanton* 

Secretary of Tvar, Washington: 

Tha gentlemen here have 'xcepted the proposed terms, and will leavt 
for Fortress Mon»*oe at 9.30 a. m. 

U. S. Geant, Lieut, ’‘General. 

On the night of the 2d I reached Hampton Roads ; found the Secretary 
of State and Major Eckert on a steamer anchored off the shore, and learned 
of them that the Richmond gentlemen were on another steamer, also an> 
chored off shore in the Roads, and that the Secretary of State had not yet 
seen or communicated with them. I ascertained that Major Eckert had 
literally complied with his instructions, and 1 saw for the first time the 
answer of the Richmond gentlemen to him, which, in his dispatch to me 
of the 1st, \ie characterized a®, p satisfactory . That answer is as follows, 
to wit : — 


City Point, Va., February 1, 1866t 

Thomas T. Eckeet, Major a:id A. D. 0,: 

Major: — Your note d<5fi*..ercd by yourself this day has been considered. 
In reply, we have to say that we were furnished with a copy of the letter 
of President Lincoln to Francis P. Blair, of the 18th of January iilt., 
another copy of which is appended to your note. Our instructions are 
contained in a letter of which the following is a copy : — 

Eighmond, January 28, 1865. 

In conformity with the letter of Mr. Lincoln, of which the foregoing is a copy, yon are to pro 
ceed to Washington City for informal conference with him upon the issues involved in the ex 
isting war, and for the purpose of securing peace to the two countries. 

With great respect, your obedient servant, 

Jefferson Davis. 

The substantial object to be obtained by the informal conference, istt 
ascertain upon what terms the existing war can bo terminated honorably 
Our instructions contemplate a personal interview between President 
Lincoln and ourselves at Washington; but, with this explanation, we are 
ready to meet any person or persons that President Lincoln may appoint, 
at such place as he may designate. Our earnest desire is that a just and 
honorable peace may he agreed upon, and we are prepared to receive or 
to submit propositions whiclimay possibly lead to the attainment of that 
end. 

Very respectfully yours, 

Alexander H. Stephens, 

R. M. T. Hunter, 

John A. Campbell. 

A note of these gentlemen, subsequently addressed to General Grant, 
Lab already been given in Major Eckert’s dispatch of the 1st inst. I also 
ftaw here for the first time the following note, addressed by the Richmond 
gentlemen to Major Eckert : — 
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City Poixt, Yx., Fehrifari/ 2, 1865. 

Thomas T. Eckert, Major and A. D. C. : 

Major: — In reply to yoar verbal statement that your instructions did not 
allow you to alter the conditions upon which a passptirt could be given 
to us, -we say that we are willing to proceed to Fortress Monroe, and there 
to have an informal conference with any person or persons that President 
Lincoln may appoint on the basis of his letter to Francis P. Blair of the 
18th of January iilt., or upon any other terms or conditions that he may 
hereafter propose, not inconsistent with the essential principles of self- 
government and popular rights upon which our institutions are founded. 
It is our earnest wish to ascertain, after a free interchange of ideas aiid 
information, upon what principles and terms, if any, a just and honorable 
peace can be established without the etfusion of blood, and to contribute 
our utmost efforts to accomplish such a result. We think it better to add 
that, in accepting your passport, we are not to be understood as commit- 
ting ourselves to any thing, but to carry into this informal conference the 
views and feelings above expressed. 

Very respectfully yours, &c., 

Alexander H. Stephens, 

J. A. Campbell, 

R. M. T. Hunter. 

Hote. — The above communication was delivered to me at Fortress 
Monroe, at 4.80 p. m., February 2, by Lieutenant-Colonel Babcock, of 
General Grant’s staft*. 

Thomas T. Eckert, AdjH and A. D. C. 

On the morning of the 3d, the tliree gentlemen, Messrs. Stephens, Hun- 
ter, and Campbell, came aboard of our steamer, and had an interview 
with the Secretary of State and myself of several hours' duration. No 
question or preliminaries to the meeting was then and tliere made or 
mentioned. No other person w:ts present. No papers w'ere exchanged 
or produced ; and it wms in advance agreed tliat the conversation was to 
be informal and verbal merely. On our part, the whole substance of the 
instructions to tlie Secretary of State, hereinbefore recited, was stated 
and insisted upon, and nothing w'as said inconsistent therewith. While 
by the other party it wms not said that in any event, or on any condition, 
they ever would consent to reunion; and yet they equally omitted to 
declare that they would not so consent. They seemed to desire a 
postponement of that question, and the adoption of some other course 
first, which, as some of them seemed to argue, might or niiglH. not lead 
to reunion, but which course w^e thought would amount to an indefinite 
postponement. The conference ended without result. 

Tlie foregoing, containing, as is believed, all the information sought, is 
respectfully submitted. Abraham Lincoln. 

In this instance, as in the previous case of Mr. Greeley, 
the President had found himself constrained by the intru- 
sive interference of an individual citizen, to open negotia- 
tions for which, in his judgment, neither the rebels nor 
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the nation at large were at all prepared. No man in the 
country was more vigilant than he in watching for the 
moment when hopes of peace might wisely he entertained ; 
hut, as he had resolved under no circumstances to accept 
any thing short of an unconditional acknowledgment of 
the supreme authority of the Constitution and laws of 
the United States as the basis of peace, he deemed it of 
the utmost consequence that the rebel authorities should 
not he led to suppose that we were discouraged by the 
slow progress of the war, or that we were in the least 
inclined to treat for peace on any other terms than those 
he had laid down. It was for this reason that he had 
declined to publish his correspondence with Mr. Greeley, 
unless expressions in the latter’s letters, calculated to 
create this impression in the rebel States, could be omitted. 
Acting from the same motives, he had given Mr. Blah- no 
authority to approach the rebel authorities on his behalf 
upon the subject of peace in any way whatever. He 
gave him, to use his own words uttered in a subsequent 
conversation, “no mission, but only y»er-mission.” He 
was probably not unwilling to learn, from so acute and 
experienced a political observer as Mr. Blair, something 
of the temper and purpose of the leading men in the 
Eebel Government, for their public declarations upon this 
subject were not felt to be altogether reliable ; and the 
knowledge we had of their straitened means, and of the 
difficulty they experienced in renewing the heavy losses 
in the ranks of their army, strengthened the belief that 
they might not be indisposed for submission to the national 
authority. 

Subsequent disclosures have proved the correctness of 
these suspicions. It is now known that some of the more 
sagacious and candid of the rebel leaders had even then 
abandoned all hope of success, and were only solicitous 
for some way of closing the war, which should not wound 
too keenly the pride and self-respect of the people of the 
rebel States. It was due to their etforts that, in spite of 
the obstinacy with which Jefferson Davis insisted upon 
the recognition of his official character, involving the lec- 
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ogidtioii of tlie South as an independent nation, an inter 
witli the President and Secretary Seward was oh 
tained. But they did not secure the consent of their Ex 
ecutive to negotiate upon the only basis wliich Mr. Lin 
coin would for a moment admit — the absolute and 
acknowledged supremacy of the Xational Government ; 
and the whole scheme, therefore, fell to the ground. 

The attempt at negotiation, however, served a useful 
purpose. It renewed the confidence of the people 
throughout the loyal States in the President’s unalterable 
determination to maintain the Union, while it proved his 
willingness to end the war whenever that great and para- 
mount object could be secured ; and, at the same time, it 
dispelled the delusive hopes, with which the rebel lead- 
ers had so long inspired the hearts of the great body of 
the Southern people, that peace was possible with the in- 
dependence of the Southern States. The attempt of Mr. 
Davis, in the message we have already cited, t to "‘fire 
the Southern heart” afresh, by his vivid picture of the 
tyrannical and insulting exactions of President Lincoln, 
was utterly fruitless. His appeals fell upon wearied ears 
and despondent hearts. 

Other important affairs had also arisen to occupy the 

* Since the overthrow of the rebellion an account of this conference has 
been published in the Augusta {Ga.) Chronicle^ said to have been prepared under 
the supervision of Mr. A. H. Stephens. It adds nothing material to the facts 
already known, but the following paragraphs are not without interest : — 

“Davis had on this occasion, as on that of Mr. Stephens’s visit to Washingtun, made it & 
condition that no conference should he had unless his rank as commander or President should 
first he recognized. Mr. Lincoln declared that the onlv ground upon which he could rest the 
justice of the war — either with his own people or with foreign powers — was, that it was not 
ft war for conquest, but that the States never had been separated from the Union. Conse- 
quently, he could not recognize another government inside of the one of which he alone was 
President, nor admit the separate indept^dence of States that were yet a part of the Union. 
‘That,’ said he, ‘would be doing what you so long asked Euroj>e to do in vain, and be resigning 
the only thing the armies of the Union are fighting for.’ 

“Mr, Hunter made a long reply, insisting that the recognirion of Dav.s's power tc make a 
treaty was the first and indispensaide step to peace, and referring tu the correspondence between 
King Charles the First and his Parliament as a reliable jirece<ient of a constitutional ruler treat- 
ing with rebels. 

“ Mr. Lincoln’s face then wore that indescribable exj)ression which generally ])receded his hard- 
est hits, and he remarked : ‘ Upon questions of history I must refer you to Mr, Seward, for he 
Is posted in such things, and I don't pnd'ess to be. But my only distinct recoilection ol the 
matter is, that Charles lost his hea«U That settle-d Mr. Hunter for a while.” 

I Page 57S. 
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thouglits of the people during the pendency of the peace 
negotiations. The resolution which had passed the House 
on January 31st, directing that the electoral votes of cei*- 
tain States which had joined the rebellion should not 
be counted, came up before the Senate. An effort was 
made, but failed, to strike out Louisiana from the list of 
the rejected States. Other amendments were offered, but 
rejected, and the resolution was adopted as it passed the 
House. It was also signed by the President, but he sent 
to Congress the following message concerning it 

To the Eonoralle Senate and Home of Eepresentatwes of the United States : 

The joint resolution, entitled “ A joint resolution declaring certain States 
not entitled to representation in the Electoral College,” has been signed 
by the Executive in deference to the view of Congress implied in its pas- 
sage and presentation to me. In his own view, however, the two Houses 
of Congress convened under the twelfth article of the Constitution have 
complete power to exclude from counting all electoral votes deemed by 
them to be illegal, and it is not competent fur the Executive to defeat or 
obstruct the power by a veto, as would be the case if his action were at 
all essential in the matter. He disclaims all right of the Executive to in- 
terfere in any way in the matter of canvassing or counting the electoral 
votes, and he also disclaims that by signing said resolution he has expressed 
any opinion on the recitals of the preamble, or any judgment of his own 
upon the subject of the resolution. Abbaham Lincoln. 

Executive Mansion, February 8, 1865. 

Un Wednesday, the 8th of February, the Senate and the 
House met in joint conyention for the purpose of count- 
ing the electoral votes. The ttvo bodies having convened, 
the certificates of election were opened by Vice-President 
Hamlin. Electoral votes from Louisiana and Tennessee 
were presented, but, in obedience to the resolution just 
mentioned, they were not counted. The total number of 
votes counted was two hundred and thirty-three, of which 
Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Johnson had received two hundred 
and twelve, and they were accordingly declared to have 
been elected President and Vice-President for the ensuing 
four years, commencing on the 4th of March. Tlie new 
State of Nevada had cast but two votes, her third elector 
having been ahserit on the day of the meeting. 
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Prominent among the measures passed by Congress du- 
ring the remainder of the session was the bill establishing 
a Preedmen’s Bureau. 

A resolution offered by Mr. Sumner, and passed, excited 
a good deal of interest in England. It declared that the 
rebel debt or loan was “ simply an agency of the rebel- 
lion, which the United States can never under any cir- 
cumstances recognize in any part, or in any way.’’ To 
the parties who had taken the rebel loan thinking that 
tlie South was sure t ) succeed, or at least to secure some 
terms of peace which would provide for the assumption 
of the rebel debt, this resolution, coming as it did after 
such great military successes on our part, was the re 
verse of cheering. 

Two messages were sent to Congress by the President 
in reference to approaching International Exhibitions in 
iSTorway and in Portugal, and a resolution was passed re- 
questing the President to call upon the citizens to join in 
them. 

The House passed a biU repealing so much of the Con- 
fiscation Act passed July 17, 1862, 244, as prohibited the 
forfeiture of the real estate of rebels beyond their natural 
lives. But the Senate failed to take similar action, and 
the law, therefore, remained unchanged. 

Resolutions were reported to the Senate by the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, that soldiers discharged for 
sickness or wounds should be preferred for appointment 
to civil offices, and recommending citizens generally to 
give them a similar preference in their private business. 
The President was in full sympathy with the feeling which 
led to this action, as appears by the following order, 
which he made for the appointment of a Mrs. BushneU 
as postmistress at Sterling, Illinois : — 

Mr. Washburne has presented to me all the papers in this case, and 
finding Mrs. Bushnell as well recommended as any other, and she being 
the widow of a soldier who fell in battle for the Union, let her be ap- 
pointed. A. Lincolii. 

The question of the recognition of the State Govern- 
ments in, and the admission of Senators and Representa- 
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tives from, Louisiana and Arkansas was brougkt up in both 
Houses, but was not pressed to a vote, though reports 
were made in favor of such recognition and admission. 

The Tariff Bill was modified, a bill for a loan of $600,- 
000,000 was passed, with many other bills of less impor- 
tance, and on the 3d of March Congress adjourned sine die. 

The Senate, however, was at once convened in extra 
session, by a proclamation issued by the President on 
February 17th, as follows 

Dkpabtment of Statu 

PEOOI.AMATIOK. 

By the President of the United States, 

Whereas^ objects of interest to the United States require that the Senate 
should be convened at twelve o’clock on the 4th of March next, to re- 
ceive and act upon such communications as may be made to it on the part 
of the Executive : 

Now, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the United States, 
have considered it to be my duty to issue my proclamation, declaring that 
an extraordinary occasion requires the Senate of the United States to con- 
vene for the transaction of business at the Capitol, in the City of Wash- 
ington, on the 4th day of March next, at noon on that day, of which all 
who shall at tha'' time be entitled to act as members of that body, are 
hereby required to take notice. 

G-iven under my hand and the seal of the United States, at Washing- 
ton, this seventeenth day of February, in the year of our Lord 
[l. s.] one thousand eight hundred and sixty-five, and of the independ- 
ence of the United States of America the eighty-ninth. 

Abraham Linoolh. 

By the President: 

Wm. H. Sewaed, Secretary of State. 

The military operations during February continued to 
furnish cheering successes. The peace conference had 
not been suffered to interfere in the least with military 
movements. The rebel commissioners were hardly within 
their lines before General Grant made another movement, 
taking and holding, though not without severe loss, 
another of the roads leading southAvardly out of Peters- 
burg, called the Vaughan Road, and giving our troops 
command of yet another called the Boydton Plankroad. 
A very encouraging symptom of the situation was the 
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by wHch, General Lee’s army was steadily and seriously 
diminisMng. 

Our own forces meanwhile were beiag continually aug- 
mented by new recruits, which were rapidly obtained, by 
the strong exertions made in eveiy district to avoid a 
draft. Many questions arose and had to be decided by 
the President in reference to the draft. The following 
letter from him to Governor Smith, of Vermont, was called 
forth by complaints that its burdens were not equally 
distributed : — 

Exicurm Maxsxox, 'Vf'jLSHiKQTOsr, F^ruary 8, ISfii 
His Excellency Governor Smith, of Vermont: 

Complaint is made to me, by Vermont, that the assignment of her 
quota for the draft on the pending call is intrinsically unjust, and also in 
bad faith of the Government’s promise to fairly allow credits for men 
previously furnished. To illustrate, a supposed case is stated as fol- 
lows : — 

Vermont and iJTew Hampshire must between them furnish six thousand 
men on the pending call ; and being equal, each must furnish as many as 
the other in the long run. But the Government finds that on former calls 
Vermont furnished a surplus of five hundred, and Hew Hampshire a sur- 
plus of fifteen hundred. These two surpluses making two thousand, and 
added to the six thousand, making eight thousand to be furnished by the* 
two States, or four thousand each, less by fair credits. Then subtract 
Vermont’s surplus of five hundred from her four thousand, leaves three 
thousand five hundred as her quota on the pending call ; and likewise 
subtract Hew Hampshire’s surplus of fifteen hundred from her four thou- 
sand, leaves two thousand five hundred as her quota on the pending calL 
These three thousand five hundred and two thousand five hundred make 
precisely six thousand, which the supposed case requires from the two 
States, and it is just equal for Vermont to furnish one thousand more 
now than Hew Hampshire, because Hew Hampshire has heretofore fur- 
nished one thousand more than Vermont, which equalizes the burdens 
of the two in the long run. And this result, so far from being bad faith 
to Vermont, is indispensable to keeping good faith with Hew Hampshire. 
By no other result can the six thousand men be obtained from the two 
States, and at the same time deal justly and keep faith with both, and we 
do but confuse ourselves in questioning the process by which the right 
result is reached. The supposed case is perfect as an illustration. 

The pending call is not for three hundred thousand men subject to fair 
credits, but is for three hundred thousand remaining after all fair credits 
have been deducted, and it is impossible to concede what V ermont asks 
without coming out short of three hundred thousand men, or making 
other localities pay for the partiality shown her. 
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Tills upon the case stated. If there be different reasons for making aj 
allowance to Vermont, let them be presented ar.d considered. 

Yours truly, Abraham Lincoln. 

The success at Fort Fisher was abi}' followed up bji 
General Terry. One by one the rebel forts on the Cape 
Fear River fell into our hands, and on the 226. of Febru- 
ary Wilmington was evacuated, and was occupied by our 
troops without a struggle. 

Heavy cavalry expeditions were prepared and sent out 
through the Southwest, in different directions, and made 
good progress. But the crowning glory of the month 
was the success of Sherman’s march through South Caro- 
lina. Starting from Savannah, he moved northwest 
through swamps which were thought impassable for an 
army, forced the line of the Salkehatchie Rivei’, pressed 
on into the heart of the State, and on the 17th entered 
Columbia, the capital of the State, without a battle. His 
presence there made the evacuation of Charleston a neces- 
sity, and on the next day our forces entered its grass- 
grown streets, and the old flag floated again from Fort Sum- 
ter, from which, four years before, it had been traitorously 
torn down. Sherman’s progress northward continued to 
be rapid, but hardly any thing that he could do could 
give so much joy as the fall of that nest of treason had 
given. Coming, as it did, just before the 22d of Febru- 
ary, it made the celebration of Washington’s birthday 
one of great rejoicing. The public buildings in Wash- 
■ngtou were illuminated, and all over the country it was 
a day of joy and gladness of heart. 

It was not the military successes alone which made the 
people glad: a general system of exchanging prisoners 
had been at last agreed upon, and our poor fellows were 
rapidly coming forward out of those hells on earth, in 
which the rebel authorities had kept them. 

In fact, all things seemed auspicious for the future. 
The close of President’s Lincoln’s first Administration 
was brilliant in itself, and gave full promise of yet 
brighter tilings to come. 
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'CHAPTER XX. 

THE CLOSE OF THE REBELLIO.N'. 

The Ixacgheal Address. — Proclamation to Deserters.— Speeches bi 
THE President. — Destruction of Lee's Army. — The Peesidext’i 
Visit to Piicumond. — Return to Washington. — Close of the Wae. 

It seems hardly credible that four years should em- 
brace withiu their narrow limit so immense a change 
as the ibur years of Mr. Lincoln’s first Administration had 
brought to the country and to himself. When, on the 4th 
of March, 1861, he took the oath of oflBce, administered 
to him by Chief- Justice Taney, the horizon was dark 
with storms, whose duration and violence were as yet 
happily unknown. He himself, as he stood on the steps 
of the Capitol, was an untried man, sneered at by those 
who had held the reins of power in the country, an 
object for the rising hate of the aspiring aiistocracy of 
the South, which had already sought his life, and would 
have sought it with stiU greater vindictiveness, if a tithe 
of the sagacity, fii’mness, honesty, and patriotism which 
animated his breast had been understood ; even then an 
object of interest and growing aftection, comparatively 
unknown as he was even to his own friends, to those 
who saw the danger which was overhanging the country, 
and were nerving themselves to meet it. 

Rut now the fierceness of the storm seemed to be pass- 
ing away, and clearer skies to be seen through the rolling 
clouds. The citizen, who, four years before, was utterly un- 
tried and unknown, was now the chosen leader of a nation of 
tliirty nullion people, wlio trusted in his honesty as they 
trusted in the eternal principles of Nature, who believed 
him to be wise, and knew him to be abundant in patience 
and kindness of heart, with an army of half a million 
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men and a navy of hundreds of vessels at Ms command, , 
one of the most powerful, certainly the most loved of all 
the leaders of the nations of the earth. There could he 
hut one higher step for him to attain, and to that, also, in 
the order of Providence, he was soon to he called. 

The scene of his re-inauguration was a striking one. 
The morning had been inclement, storming so violently 
that up to a few minutes before twelve o’clock it was 
supposed that the Inaugural Address would have to he 
delivered in the Senate Chamber. But the people had 
gathered in immense numbers before the Capitol, in spite 
of the storm, and just before noon the rain ceased and the 
clouds broke away, and, as the President took the oath of 
office, the blue sky appeared above, a small white cloud, 
like a hovering bird, seemed to hang above his head, and 
the sunlight broke through the clouds and fell upon him 
with a glory, afterwards felt to have been an emblem of 
the martyr’s crown, which was so soon to rest upon his 
head. 

The oath of office was administered by Chief- Justice 
Chase, and the President delivered his second Inaugural 
Address as follows : — 

Fellow-Counteymen: — At this second appearing to take the oath of 
the Presidential office, there is less occasion for an extended address than 
there was at the first. Then a statement somewhat in detail of a course 
to be pursued seemed very fitting and proper. ISTow, at the expiration 
of four years, during which public declarations have been constantly 
called forth on every point and phase of the great contest which still ab- 
sorbs the attention and engrosses the energies of the nation, little that is 
new could be presented. 

The progress of our arms, upon which all else chiefly depends, is as 
well known to the public as to myself, and it is, I trust, reasonably satis- 
factory and encouraging to all. With high hope for the future,” no pre- 
diction in regard to it is ventured. 

On the occasion corresponding to this four years ago, all thoughts 
were anxiously directed to an impending civil war. All dreaded it, all 
sought to avoid it. While the inaugural address was being delivered 
from this place, devoted altogether to saving the Union without war, 
insurgent agents were in the city, seeking to destroy it with war — 
seeking to dissolve the Union and divide the eifects by negotiation. 
Both parties deprecated war, but one of them would make war rather 
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than let the nation survive, and the other would accept war rather than 
et it perish, and the war came. One-eighth of the whole population 
were colored slaves, not distributed generally over the Lhiion, but localized 
in the Soutliern part of it. These slaves constituted a peculiar and power- 
ful interest. All knew that this interest was son ehow the cause of the 
war. To strengthen, perpetuate, and extend this interest was the olyeet 
for which the insurgents would rend the Union f>y war, while the Gov- 
ernment claimed no right to do more than to restrict the territorial en- 
largement of it. 

Neither party expected for the war the magnitude or the duration which 
it has already attained. Neither anticipated that the cause of the con- 
rtlct might cease, or even before the conflict itself should cease. Uach 
looked for an easier triumph, and a result less fundamental and astounding. 

Both read the same Bible and pray to the same God, and each invokes His 
aid against the other. It may seem strange that any men should dare to 
ask a just God’s assistance in wringing their bread from the sweat of other 
men’s laces, but let us judge not, that we be not judged. The prayer of 
both coiibl not be answered. That of neither has been answered fully. 
The Almighty has His own purposes. Woe unto the world because of offences, 
for it must needs be that ofleiices come, but woe to that man by whom 
the ofleiice coinetb. If we shall suppose that American slavery is one of 
tliese offences which, in the providence of God, must needs come, but which 
having coiitimied through His appointed time. He now wills to remove, 
and that He gives to both North and South this terrible war as the woe 
due to those by whom the offence came, shall we discern there any 
departure from those Divine attributes which the believers in a living 
God always ascribe to him? Fondly do we hope, fervently do we pray, 
that this mighty scourge of war may speedily pass away. Yet if God 
wills that it continue until all the wealth piled by the bondsman’s two 
hundred and fifty years of unrequited toil shall be sunk, and until every 
drop of blood drawn with the lash shall be paid by another drawn with 
the sword, as was said three thousand years ago, so, still it must be said 
that the judgments of the Lord are true and righteous altogether. 

With malice towards none, with charity for all, with firmness in the right 
as God gives us to see the right, let us finish the work we are in, to bind ur. 
the nation’s wounds, to care for him who sliall have borne the battle, 
and for his widow and his orphans, to do ill which may achieve ard 
cherish a just and a lasting peace among oui selves and with all nations. 

• The only change ^yhich was made in the Cabinet was 
one made necessary by the resignation, in consequence of 
Ills election to the Senate, of Mr. Fessenden, Secretary of 
the Treasury, whose post was tilled on the 6th of March, 
by the appointment of the Hon. Hugh McCullough, of 
Indiana. With this exception, affairs went on as before, 
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witliout any perceptible change in their working in conse 
quence of the ctange of Administration. 

The Senate met in extra session, and at once had a 
sharp debate on the admission of the Senators from Ar- 
kansas, whose credentials were finally ordered to be sent 
to the Committee of the Judiciary. The other business 
before the Senate was Executive merely. 

One of the acts passed by Congress near the close of 
the session was an amendment of the laws for calling 
out the National forces, one provision of which directed 
the President to issue a proclamation, calling upon de- 
serters to return to their duty within sixty days. Ac- 
cordingly, on the 11th of March, the proclamation was 
issued as follows : — 

A PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas^ tlie twenty-first section of the act of Congress, approved on the 
3d instant, entitled “ au A,ct to amend the several acts heretofore passed 
to provide for the enrolling and calling out the national forces and for 
other purposes,” requires that in addition to the other lawful penalties of 
the crime of desertion from th e military or naval service, all persons who 
have deserted the military cr naval service of the United States who 
sliall not return to said sernce or report themselves to a provost-marshal 
within sixty days after the proclamation hereinafter mentioned, shall be 
deemed and taken to have voiuntarily relinquished and forfeited their cit- 
izenship and their right to become citizens, and such deserters shall be 
forever incapable of holding any office of trust or profit under the United 
States, or of exercising any rights of citizens thereof ; and all persons who 
shall hereafter desert the military or naval service, and all persons who, being 
duly enrolled, shall depart the jurisdiction of the district in which they are 
enrolled, or go beyond the limits of the United States with intent to avoid 
any draft into the military or naval service duly ordered, shall be liable to 
the penalties of this section ; and the President is hereby authorized and 
required forthwith, on the passage of this act, to issue his proclamation 
setting forth the provisions of tliis section, in which pi-oclamation the Pres-, 
ident is requested to notify all deserters returning within sixty days as 
aforesaid that they shall be pardoned on condition of returning to their 
regiments and companies, or to such other organizations as they may be 
assigned to, until they shall have served for a period of time equal to 
their original term of enlistment : 

Now, therefore, be it known tliat I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the 
United States, do issue this my proclamation as required by said act, or- 
dering and requiring all deserters to return to their proper posts; and Idr 
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hereby notify them that all deserters who shall within sixty days from 
the date of this proclamation, viz., on or before the 10th day of May, 1865, 
return to service or report themselves to a provost-marshal, shall he 
pardoned on condition that they return to their regiments or companies or 
to such otlier organization as they may be assigned to, and serve the re- 
mainder of their original terms of enlistment, and in addition thereto a 
period equal to the time lost by desertion. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington, this eleventh day of March, in the year 

[l 8 ] Lord eighteen hundred and sixty-five, and of tlie inde- 

pendence of the United States the eighty-ninth. 

Abraham Lincoln. 

By the President : 

William H. Seward, Secretary of State. 

In addition to the increase of onr armies which this proc- 
lamation gave — for great numbers of deserters availed 
themselves of its provisions — the draft, which had been 
often postponed, was fairly put in operation on the loth 
of .March ; — not that there was so pressing and im- 
mediate a need of men, for the tide of military successes 
continued to roll in full and strong in our favor ; but the 
authorities felt called upon to provide for future contin- 
gencies, which happily never arose. 

On every hand the prospects of the rebellion were 
growing darker. The stream of deserters from Lee’ s lines 
was growing larger and larger, most of the men bringing 
their arms with them, and all uniting in the same story of 
the demoralization of those they had left behind. In their 
extremity, the rebel leaders even began to turn to the 
negro for help, and various propositions were introduced 
into the rebel Congress looking towards the employment 
of slaves as soldiers. The measure, however, was not a 
popular one, for it was felt to be a practical abandonment 
of those ideas of slavery for whose supremacy the rebel- 
lion had been set on foot. At one time the proposition 
before the rebel Senate for arming the slaves was defeated 
by one vote. The President referred to this extremity of 
theirs, and this means of relief which they had sought, in a 
speech which he made when a rebel flag, captured at 
Anderson by the One Hundred and Fortieth Indiana Vol- 

43 
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nuteers, was presented to Grovemor Morton in front of the 
National Hotel on the 17th of March. A large crowd was 
in attendance. Grovernor Morton made a brief speech, in 
which he congratulated his auditors on the speedily ap- 
proaching end of the rebellion, and concluded by introdu- 
cing President Lincoln, whose purity and patriotism were 
confessed, he said, by aU, even among the most violent 
of his opponents. His Administration would be recog- 
nized as the most important epoch of history. It had 
struck the death-blow to slavery, and clothed the Re- 
public with a power it never before possessed. If he 
had done nothing more than put his name to the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation, that act alone would have made hia 
name immortal. 

The President addressed the assembly substantially as 
follows : — 

Fellow-Citizens: — It will be but a very few words that I shall under- 
take to say. I was born in Ken^iUcky, raised in Indiana, and lived 
in Illinois ; and now I am here, whore it is my business to care equally 
for the good people of all the Stat3s. I am glad to see an Indiana 
regiment on this day able to present the captured flag to the Governor 
of Indiana. I am not disposed, in saying this, to make a distinction be- 
tween the States, for all have done equally well. 

There are but few views or aspects of this great war upon which I 
have not said or written something whereby my own opinions might be 
known. But there is one — ^the recent attempt of our erring brethren, as 
they are sometimes called, to em| joy the negro to fight for them. I have 
neither written nor made a speech on that subject, because that was 
their business, not mine, and if I had a wish upon the subject, I had 
not the power to introduce it, or make it effective. The great question 
with them was whether the negro, being put into the army, will fight for 
them. I do not know, and therefore cannot decide. They ought to 
know better than me. I have in my lifetime heard many arguments 
why the negroes ought to be slaves; but if they fight for those who 
would keep them in slavery, it will be a better argument than any I 
have yet heard. He who will fight for that, ought to be a slave. They 
have concluded, at last, to take one out of four of the slaves and put 
them in the army, and that one out of the four who will fight to keep 
the others in slavery, ought to be a slave himself, un?ess he is killed in a 
fight. While I have often said that all men ought to be free, yet would 
I allow those colored persons to be slaves who want to be, and next to 
tliem those white people who argue in favor of making othei people 
slaves. I am in favor of giving an appointment to such white men to 
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try it on for these slaves. I will sav one thing in regard to the negroea 
being employed to fight for them. I do know he cannot fight and stay at 
home and make bread too. And as one is about as im{>ortant as the 
other to them, I don’t care which they do. I am rather in favor of 
having them try them as soldiers. They lack one vote of doing that, and 
I wish I could send my vote over the river so that I might cast it in favor 
of allowing the negro to fight. But they cannot fight and work both 
We must now see the bottom of the enemy’s resources. They will 
staiu' out as long as they can, and if the negro will fight for them they 
must allow him to fight. They have drawn upon their last branch of 
resources, and we can now see the bottom. I am glad to see the end so 
near at hand. I have said now more than I intended, and will therefore 
bid you good-by. 

But even the culminating interest of affairs before Kich 
mond did not absorb exclusively the President’ s attention. 
On the 17th he issued the following proclamation against 
persons furnishing arms to the hostile Indians in the 
West, w*ho, stirred up by emissaries from the rebels, oi 
coming to the conclusion from their own judgment, that 
while the white men were thus fighting each other, it was 
surely a good time for the red man to strike, had, on more 
than one occasion, since the rebellion broke out, spread 
terror and destruction over the jS'orthwest. 

Whereas, Eeliable information has been received that hostile Indians 
within the limits of the United States have been furnished with arms 
and munitions of war by persons dwelling in foreign territory, and 
are thereby enabled to prosecute their savage warfare upon the exposed 
and sparse settlements of the frontier: Kow, therefore, be it known that 
I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim and direct that all persons engaged in that nefarious 
traffic shall be arrested and tried by court-martial, at the nearest mili- 
tary post, and if convicted, shall receive the punishment due to their 
deserts. 

In w itness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of 
the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington, this 17th day of March, in the 
[l. s.] year of our Lord 1865, and of the independence of the United 
States of America the eighty-ninth. 

By the President ; Abbaham Lixcoln. 

Wm. H. Sewabd, Secretary of State. 

Two days afterwards the following orders were issued by 
the State Department, directed against blockade-runners, 
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a olass who liad 136611 treat6d too long with leniency and 
allowed too many facilities for carrying on their traffic, 
which had greatly prolonged the war and increased its 
burdens an^T difficulties ; — 

Department or State, Washington, March 19, 1665. 

The President directs that all persons who now are or hereafter shall 
he found within the United States, and who have been engaged in hold- 
ig intercourse or trade with tlu insurgents hj sea, if they are citizens 
of the United States or domiciled aliens, he arrested and held as prison- 
ers of war till the war shall close ; subject, nevertheless, to prosecution, 
trial, and conviction for any offence committed by them, as spies or other 
wise, against the laws of war. 

The President further directs that all non-resident foreigners w^ho now 
are or hereafter shall be found in the United States, and who have been 
or shall have been engaged in violating the blockade of the insurgent 
ports, shall leave the United States within twelve days’ from the publica- 
tion of this order, or from their subsequent arrival in the United States 
if on the Atlantic side, and forty days if on the Pacific side of the coun- 
try. And such persons shall not return to the United States during the 
continuance of the war, 

Provost-Marshals and Marshals of the United States will arrest and 
commit to military custody all such offenders as shall disregard this 
order, whether they have passports or not, and they will be detained in 
such custody until the end of the war, or until discharged by subsequent 
order of the President. Wm. H. Sewaed, 

Secretary of State, 

There was some little talk during the first part of the 
month about negotiations for peace. The rebels seem to 
have thought that, having failed so utterly in their con- 
ference with the President and Mr. Seward, they might 
do better if they could succeed in opening negotiations 
directly with General Grant. The President, however, 
again defeated them by sending the following order 

Washington, March 8. 1865 — 12 p. x. 

Lieutenant-General Grant : 

The President directs me to say to you that he wishes you to have no 
conference with General Lee, unless it be for the capitulation of General 
Lee’s army, or on some minor and purely military matter. He instructi 
me to say that you are not to decide, discuss, or confer upon any political 
question. Such questions the President holds in his own hands, and will 
submit them to no military conferences or conventions. Meantime you 
are to press to the utmost your military advantages. 

Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War^ 
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The official duties which devolved upon the President 
were very heavy after his inauguration. The coming 
in of a new Administration, though there was so 
little change, called forth a swarm of office-seekers, 
and the President’s time and strength were severely 
taxed. He was for a time quite ill, and about the 24th of 
March took refuge in a visit to the Aiiny of the Po- 
tomac. On the 2oth, General Lee had made a sudden and 
desperate attack upon Port Stedman, an important posi- 
tion on the right of our lines before Petersburg, com- 
manding our communications with City Point. By a 
surprise, the rebels carried the fort and took some pris- 
oners. But the neighboring fortifications turned a terri- 
ble fire upon it, and our troops, by a gallant assault, drove 
the rebels out with great loss, so that the day, which began 
with their success, was turned into a disastrous defeat for 
them. An attack was also made by our forces on our 
left, and important advantages were gained in that 
quarter. The President was visiting the army at the 
time, and arrived on the field in time to witness the re- 
treat of the rebels, and to learn the story of their attack 
and repulse from General Parke, whose brave fellows of 
the Ninth Corps had retaken Fort Stedman. The Pres- 
idential party continued on their route to the extreme right, 
going within six miles of Richmond. On their ride they 
witnessed the crossing to the south side of the James of 
General Sheridan’s cavalry, with which, after having 
raided in the early part of the month to the west of Rich- 
mond, defeated General Early uttt-rly at Waynesboro', 
and destroyed the James River Canal, and tlie Lynch- 
burg Railroad, and done inestimable damage to the rebels, 
he had come back by way of the White House, on the 
Pamunkey, and was now crossing to the south side of the 
James to take a prominent part in the approaching de- 
cisive assault upon the army of General Lee. 

General Sherman effected a junction with the forces 
under General Terry’s command, at Goldsboro’, N. C., 
on the 19th of March. 

There were not wanting those who thought that his 
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marcli into North Carolina -was a march into danger. 
Said one of these persons to the President one day 

Mr. Lincoln, as Sherman’s army advances, the rebel forces necessarily 
concentrate and increase in number. Before long Sherman wiL drive tha 
columns of Johnston, Bragg, Hoke, and others, within a few days’ marcu 
of Lee’s main army. May not Lee suddenly march south with the bulk 
of his army, form a junction with Johnston’s troops, and before Grant 
can follow any considerable distance, strike Sherman’s column with supe- 
rior force, break his lines, defeat his army, and drive his broken frag- 
ments back to the coast, and with his whole army give battle to Grant, 
and perhaps defeat him? 

“And perhaps not,” replied the President. “ Hapoleon tried the same 
game on the British and Prussians, in 1815. He concentrated his forces 
and fell suddenly on Blucher, and won an indecisive victory. He then 
whirled round and attacked the British, and met his Waterloo. Bona- 
parte was hardly inferior to Lee in military talents or experience. 

“But are you sure that Lee’s forces, united with Johnston’s, could 
beat Sherman’s army? Could he gain his Ligny, before meeting with his 
Waterloo when he attacks Grant? I tell you, gentlemen, there is a heap 
of fight in one hundred thousand Western veterans. They are a good 
deal like old Zach. Taylor at Buena Vista — they don’t know when they 
are whipped.” 


The President’s judgment was better, his hopefulness 
better founded, than the misgivings of his questioner. 

Upon G-enei'al Sherman’s arrival at Goldsboro’, he made 
a journey to City Point, where he and General Grant held 
consultation together, and with the President, as to the 
campaign now about to commence. General Sherman 
immediately returned to his command, and on the 30th 
the decisive final movement of the war was begun by 
General Sheridan, who moved his cavalry towards the 
south and the left of our army. It had been the plan 
that he should make a raid upon the Southside Railroad, 
but when he had gone as far as Dinwiddle Court-House, 
he was ordered by General Grant to abandon the raid, 
and, in concert with the infantry under his own immediate 
command, endeavor to turn Lee’s right flank. 

There was heavy fighting in that part of the lines on 
the 80th and the 31st of March, for Lee knew that where 
Sheridan was he must have a strong front to meet him , 
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and the rebel troops were thrown out in that part of the 
lines in heavy force. The President remained at City 
Point, and at 3 p. m. sent the following telegram to the 
Secretary of War : — 

At 12.30 p. M. to-day, General Grant telegraphed me as follows: 

There has been much hard fighting this morning. The enemy drove 
onr left from near Dabney’s house back well towards the Boydton Plank- 
road. We are now about to take the offensive at that point, and I lope 
will more than recover the lost ground. 

Later he telegraphed again as follows : 

Our troops, after being driven back to the Boydton Plsnkroad, turned 
and drove the enemy in turn, and took the White Oak road, which we 
now have. This gives us the ground occupied by the enemy this morning. 
I will send yon a rebel flag captured by our troops in driNing the enemy 
back. There have been four flags captured to-day. 

Judging by the two points from which General Grant teDgraphs, I in- 
fer that he moved his head-quarters about one mile since he sent the first 
of the two dispatches. 

A. I lNCOLN. 

On the 1st of April, General Sheridan’s plans and the 
valor of the troops proved successful. The rebels beinf 
flanked by the Fifth Corps, which had been placed unde 
his command, and vigorously attacked m front by tk 
cavalry, were thoroughly routed, with a loss of five oi 
six thousand prisoners, besides killed and wounded. 

The only dispatch received from the President on this 
day was one sent before the final success was achieved, 
which was not till late in the afternoon. 

The rebel right wing having been thus crushed, General 
Grant not only threw his indomitable left forward, but 
ordered a general attack all along the lines at daylight 
next morning, which proved everywhere successful. 

The following dispatches were sent by the President 
during the day, and give a succinct account of the battle 
and its results : — 


Crrr Poner, Vieginia, April 2, 1S65 — 3. 30 jl m. 

Honorable E. M. Stanton', Secretary of War: 

Last niglit General Grant telegraphed that General Sheridan, with big 
cavalry and the Fifth Corps, had captured three brigades of infantry, a 
train of wagons, and several batteries; the prisoners amounting to several 
thousand. 
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This morning General Grant, having ordered an attack along the v?liole 
line, telegraphs as fjllows: — 

Both Wright and Parke got through the enemy’s lines. The battle no'w 
rages furiously. General Sheridan, with his cavalry, the Fifth Corps, and 
Miles’s Division of the Second G)rps, which was sent to him this morning, 
is now sweeping down from the west. 

All now looks highly favorable. General Ord is engaged, but I have 
not yet heard the result in his front. 

A. Lincoln. 

City Point, 11 a. m., April 2. 

Dispatches are frequently coming in. All is going on finely. Generals 
Parke, Wright, and Ord’s lines are extending from the Appomattox to 
Hatcher’s Eun. They have all broken through the enemy’s intrenched 
lines, taking some forts, guns, and prisoners. 

Sheridan, with his own cavalry, the Fifth Corps, and part of the Second, 
is coming in from tlie west on the enemy’s flank. Wright is alread;? 
tearing up the Southside Eailroad. 

A. Lincoln. 

City Point, Yirqinia, April 2, 3 p. k 

At 10.45 A. M. General Grant telegraphs as follows: — 

Every thing has been carried from the left of the Hi nth Corps. The 
Sixth Corps alone captured more than three thousand prisoners. The 
Second and Twenty-fourth Corps captured forts, guns, and prisoners from 
the enemy, but I cannot tell the numbers. We are now closing around 
the works of the line immediately enveloping Petersburg. All looks re- 
markably well. I have not yet heard from Sheridan. His head-quarters 
have been moved up to Banks’s House, near the Boydton road, about three 
miles south wmst of Petersburg. 

A. Lincoln. 

City Point, Virginia, April 2, 8.30 p. m. 

At 4.30 p. M. to-day General Grant telegraphs as follows : — 

We are now up and have a continuous line of troops, and in a few hours 
will be intrenched from the Appomattox below Petersburg to the river 
above. The whole captures since the army started out will not amount 
to less than twelve thousand men, and probably fifty pieces of artillery. 
I do not know the number of men and guns accurately, however. A por- 
tion of Foster’s Division, Twenty-fourth Corps, made a most gallant charge 
this afternoon, and captured a very important fort from the enemy, with 
its entire garrison. 

All seems well with us, and every thing is quiet just now. 

A. Lincoln. 

The results of the fighting of this 2d of April were 
so disastrous to the rebels, that General Lee saw at once 
that he must evacuate Petersburg, and Richmond also. 
His dispatch announcing the necessity was handed to 
Mr. Davis while at church. He immediately left the 
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clinrch, and, making a liasty preparation for departure, 
left that night by the Danville Railroad. Richmond and 
Petersburg ^vere both abandoned during the niglit. At 
half-past eight the President sent the following dispatch 
to Secretary Stanton : — 

This morning Lieutenant-General Grant reports Petersburg evacuated 
and lie is cunrtdent that Ri-climond also is. 

He is pus] ling forward to cut olF, if possible, the retreating rebel army. 

A- Lincoln. 

Fifteen minutes before this dispatch was sent, Richmond 
had been occupied by our troops. The second brigade 
of the Third Division of the Twenty -fourth Army Corps, 
under Major-General Weitzel, were the fii*st to enter tlie 
city. They found that the rebel authorities had not only 
carried off whatever they could, but had set fire to 
tobacco warehouses, Government workshops, and otlier 
buildings, till there was great danger that the whole city 
would be consumed. General Weitzel at once set the 
men to w’ork to put out the fires, and re-established as 
much order as was possible. 

The President, immediately after sending tlie above 
dispatch, went to the front, where all things had changed 
at once from the terrors of the fierce assault to the exul- 
tation of eager pursuit. General Grant's objective in 
the whole campaign had been, not Richmond, but Lee’s 
army ; and for that he pushed forward, regardless of the 
captured cities which lay behind him, showing himself as 
relentless in pursuit as he had been undaunted in at- 
tack. 

The President did not, indeed, follow the army in its 
forced march to cut off Lee’s retreat, but he did what 
would be almost as incredible, if we did not know how 
difficult he found it to attribute to others hatred of 
which he felt no impulse himself — he went to Richmond 
on the day after it was taken. 

Nothing could be more characteristic or more striking 
than his entrance into the rebel capitcil. He came up in 
a man-of-war, about two p. m., to the landing called the 
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Eocketts, about a mile below the city, and thence, ac 
companied by his young son and Admiral Porter, came 
to the city in a boat. His coming was unannounced. 
No roll of drums or presented arms greeted his approacli. 
He had not even a military guard. The sailors who had 
rowed him up accompanied him, armed with carbines. 
He came in no triumphal car, not even on horseback, to 
be “the observed of all observers but, like any other 
citizen, walked up the streets towards G-eneral Weitzel’s 
head-quarters, in the house occupied two days before by 
Jefferson Davis. But the news of his arrival spread as 
he walked, and from all sides the colored people came 
running together, with cries of intense exultation, to 
greet their deliverer. A writer in the Atlantic Monthly, 
thus, from personal observation, describes the scene : — 

They gathered round the President, ran ahead, hovered upon the flanks 
of the little company, and hung like a dark cloud upon the rear. Men, 
women, and children joined the constantly-increasing throng. They 
came from all the by-streets, running in breathless haste, shouting and 
hallooing, and dancing with delight. The men threw up their hats, the 
women waved their bonnets and handkerchiefs, clapped their hands, and 
sang, “Glory to God! glory, glory 1” rendering all the praise to God, 
who had heard their -wailings in the past, their moanings for wives, hus- 
bands, children, and friends sold out of their sight ; had given them free- 
dom, and after long years of waiting, had permitted them thus unexpect- 
edly to behold the face of their great benefactor. 

“I thank you, dear Jesus, that I behold President Linkum!” was the 
exclamation of a woman who stood upon the threshold of her humble 
home, and with streaming eyes and clasped hands gave thanks aloud to 
the Saviour of men. 

Another, more demonstrative in her joy, was jumping and striking her 
hands with all her might, crying, “Bless de Lord! Bless de Lord! 
Bless de Lord !” as if there could be no end to her thanksgiving. 

Tlie air rang with a tumultuous chorus of voices. The street became 
almost impassable on account of the increasing multitude, till soldiers 
were summoned to clear the way. * * * 

The walk was long, and the President halted a moment to rest. “ May 
de good Lord bless you, President Linkum!” said an old negro, removing 
his hat and bowing, with tears of joy rolling down his cheeks. The Pres- 
ident removed his own hat, and bo\» 'd in si ence; but it was a bow 
which upset the forms, laws, customs, and ceremonies of centuries. It 
was a death-shock to chivalry and a mortal w ound to caste. Recognize a 
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nigger! Faugh! A woman in an adjoining house beheld it, and turned 
from the scene in unspeakable disg’ust. 

Arrived at Greneral Weitzel’s head-quarters, after a 
brief interval the President lield a short levee, then took 
a rapid drive about the city^ and left on his retiu*n at 
half-past six p. m. 

On Thursday he again visited Eichmond, accompanied 
by Mrs. Lincoln, Yice-President Johnson, and several 
Senators and others. He held interviews while here with 
some of the leading men, who sought to obtain from him 
something which should make the suhniission of the 
South more easy, and should sat? e to the rebel leaders as 
much as possible of their W'y.AJth and power. By them 
he was urged to issue a co/ioiliatory proclamation. He 
did, indeed, go so far as to send to General Weitzel the 
following order, allowing the reassembling of the Virgin 
Legislature for the pinpoce stated in the order : — 

Hl.AD-QciP.TEKS A2MIES OF TEE UkITEB StATES, ) 

C iTY Point, A pril 6, 1SG5. > 

Major-Geueral Weitzel, HicTimond^ Ya. : 

It lias been intimated to me that the gentlemen wiio have acted as tlie 
Legislature of Virginia, in support of the rebellion, may now desire to 
assemble at Eichmond and take measures to withdraw the Virginia troops 
and other support from resistance to the General Government. If they 
attempt it, give them permission and protection, until, if at all, they 
attempt some action hostile to tlie United States, in whicli case you will 
notify them, give them reasonable time to leave, and at the end of which 
time arrest any who remain. Allow Judge Campbell to see this, but do 
not make it public. 

Uours, &c., 

A. Len’colx. 

As Lee surrendered the remains of liis army to Gen- 
eral Grant on Sunday, April 9, that reason no longer ex- 
isted; and, outlie 12th, General Weitzel received a tele- 
gram from the President in Washington to amiul the 
call^ as the necessity for it had passed. 

The President returned to Washington on April 9th, 
his return having been hastened somewhat by an acci- 
dent to Mr. Seward, who had been thrown from his 
carriage some days previous, an_d had broken his right arm 
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and liis jaw. The news of Lee’ s surrender reached 'Wasli- 
ington shortly after Mr. Lincoln arrived, and caused the 
greatest rejoicing, not only in Washington, but over the 
whole country. In fact, the people had been borne on 
the top of a lofty wave of joy ever since Sheridan’s 
victory at the Five Forks, and this but intensified the 
universal exultation. A large company waited on the 
President on Monday afternoon to congratulate him. In 
answer to their call, he appeared, merely to say 

If the company had assembled by appointment, some mistake had crept 
m their understanding. He had appeared before a larger audience than 
tliis one to-day, and he would repeat what he then said, namely, he sup- 
posed owing to the great, good news, there would be some demonstration. 
He would prefer to-morrow evening, when he should be quite willing, 
and he Iioped ready, to say something. He desired to be particular, be- 
cause every thing he said got into print. Occupying the position he 
did, a mistake would produce harm, and therefore he wanted to be care- 
ful not to make a mistake. [A voice, “ You have not made any yet.”] 

The President was greeted witli cheers, and, after bid- 
ding the crowd good-evening, retired. 

On the next evening, an immense crowd assembled at 
the Executive Mansion, which, as well as the various 
departments, was illuminated in honor of the occasion. 
The city, too, Avas ablaze with bonfires and waving with 
flags. 

It was under such circumstances of joy, too soon to be 
cliaiig('(l into grief as deep as this exultation was high, 
that Ml-. Lincoln delivered this, his last public address, 
on Tuesday, the 11th of April, as follows 

FELi.ow-CbTizKNa : — We meet tliis evening not in sorro’W, but in gladness 
of hfjirt. 'file evacuation of Petersburg and Richmond, and the sur- 
render of the priiieipal insurgent army, give hope of a righteous and 
Hphthlv peace, wfiose joyous expression cannot bo restrained. In the 
midst of this, however, lie from whom all blessings How must not be for- 
gotten. 

A (‘all for a national thanksgiving is being prepared, and will bo duly 
promulgated. Nor must those whose liarder part gives us the cause of 
rejoieing h(‘ overlooked. d'lu‘ir honors must not bo parcelled out with 
uthers. I myself w.as near the front, and had the pleasure of transmit- 
ting mueli of the good news t.o you. Put no part ot the honor for plAQ 
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or execution is mine. To Genenxl Grant, his skilful officers, and brave 
men, all belongs. The gallant navy stood ready, but was not iu reach to 
take active part. By these recent successes, the reiiiaugiiratiou of the 
national authority — reconstruction — which has had a large share of 
thought from the first, is pressed much more closely upon our attention. 
It is fraught with great difficulty. Unlike a case of war ])etween inde- 
pendent nations, iAere hs no authorized organ for m to treat with — no one 
man has authority to give up the rebellion for any otlier man. We 
'^imply must begin with and mould from disorganized and discordant ele- 
ments. Nor is it a small additional embarrassment that we, the -cj-al 
people, differ among ourselves as to the mode, manner, and measure of re 
construction. As a general rule, I abstain from reading the reports of at- 
tacks upon myself, wishing not to be provoked by that to which I cannot 
properly offer an answer. In spite of this precaution, however, it comes to 
111 ] knowledge that I am much censured for some supposed agency in setting 
up and seeking to sustain the new State Government of Louisiana. In this 1 
have done just so much and no more than the public knows. In the Annual 
Message of December, 1863, and the accompanying proclamation, I pre- 
sented a plan of reconstruction, as the phrase goes, which I promised, if 
adopted by any State, would be acceptable to and sustained by the Ex- 
ecutive Government of the nation. I distinctly stated that this was 
not the only plan which might possibly be acceiitable, and I also dis- 
tinctly protested that the Executive claimed no right to say when or 
whether members should be admitted to seats in Congress from such 
States. This plan was in advance submitted to the then Cabinet, and 
approved by every member of it. One of them suggested that I should 
then and in that connection apply the Emancipation Proclamation to the 
tlieretofore excepted parts of Virginia and Louisiana: tliat I should drop 
the suggestion about apprenticeship for freed people, and that I should 
omit the protest against my own power in regard to the admission of 
members of Congress. But even lie approved every part and parcel of 
the plan which has since been employed or touched by the action of 
Louisiana. The new Constitution of Louisiana, declaring emancipation 
for the whole State, practically applies the proclamation to the part pre* 
viously excepted. It does nut adopt apprenticeship for freed people, and 
is silent, as it could not well be otherwise, about the admission of mem- 
bers to Congress. So that, as it applied to Louisiana, every member of 
the Cabinet fully approved the plan. The message went to Congress, 
and I received many commendations of the plan, 'written and verbal, and 
not a single objection to it from any professed emancipationist came to 
my kno'^vledge until after the news reached Washington that the people 
of Louisiana had begun to move in accordance with it. From about 
July, 1862, I had corresponded with different persons supposed to be in- 
terested in seeking a reconstruction of a S^'ate Goverr ment for Louisiana. 
When the message of 1863, with the plan before mentioned, reached New 
Orleans, General Banks wrote me that he was confident that the peoplti, 
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with Lis military co-operation, would reconstruct substantially on that 
plan. I wrote to him and some of them to try it. They tried it, and 
the result is known. Such ha-s been my only agency in getting up the 
Louisiana G-overnment. As to sustaining it, my promise is out, as before 
stated. But as bad promises are better broken than kept, I shall treat 
this as a bad promise and break it, whenever I shall be convinced that 
keeping it is adverse to the public interest ; but I have not yet been so 
convinced. I have been shown a letter on this subject, supposed to be an 
able one, in which the writer expresses regret that my mind has not 
seemed to be definitely fixed upon the question whether the seceded 
States, so called, are in the Union or out of it. It would perhaps add 
astonishment to his regret were he to learn that since I have found pro- 
fessed Union men endeavoring to answer that question, I have purposely 
forborne any public expression upon it. As appears to me, that question 
has not been nor yet is a practically material one, and that any discussion 
of it, while it thus remains practically immaterial, could have no effect 
other than the mischievous one of dividing our friends. As yet, what- 
ever it may become, that question is bad as the basis of a controversy, and 
good for nothing at all — a merely pernicious abstraction. We all agree 
that the seceded States, so called, are out of their proper practical relation 
with the Union, and that the sole object of the Government, civil 
and military, in regard to those States, is to again get them into their prop- 
er practical relation. I believe that it is not only possible, but in fact 
easier, to do this without deciding or even considering whether those 
States have ever been out of the Union, than with it. Finding themselves 
safely at home, it would be utterly immaterial whether they had been 
abroad. Let us all join in doing the acts necessary to restore the proper 
practical relations between these States and the Union, and each forever 
after innocently indulge his own opinion whether, in doing the acts, he 
brought the States from without into the Union, or only gave them proper 
assistance, they never having been out of it. The amount of constituency, 
so to speak, on which the Louisiana Government rests, would be more 
satisfactory to all if it contained fifty thousand, or thirty thousand, or even 
twenty thousand, instead of twelve thousand, as it does. It is also unsatis- 
factory to some that the elective franchise is not given to the colored man. 
I would myself prefer that it were now conferred on the very intelligent, and 
on those who serve our cause as soldiers. Still, the question is not whether 
the Lc'uisiana Government, as it stands, is quite all that is desirable. 
The question is. Will it be wiser to take it as it is and help to improve it, 
or to reject and d'sperse? Can Louisiana be brought into proper practical 
relation with the Union sooner by sustaining or by discarding her new State 
Government ? Some twelve thousand voters in the heretofore Slave State 
of Louisiana have sworn allegiance to the Union, assumed to be the right- 
ful political power of the State, held elections, organized a State Govern- 
ment, adopted a Free State Constitution, giving the benefit of public 
Bchools equally to black and white, and empowering the Legislature to 
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confcsr the elective franchise upon tlie colored man.- This Legislature 
has already voted to ratify the Constitutional Amendment recently passed 
by Congress, abolishing slavery throughout tlie nation. These twelve 
thousand persons are thus fully committed to the Union and to perpetu- 
ate freedom in the State — committed to the very things, and nearly all 
things, the nation wants — and they ask the nation's recognition and its 
assistance to make good this committal. Isow, if we reject and spurn 
them, we do our utmost to disorganize and disperse them. We, in fact, 
say to the white man : You are worthless or worse ; we will neither help 
you nor be helped by you. To the blacks we say : This cup of liberty 
which these, your old masters, held to your lips, we will dash from you, 
and leave you to the chances of gathering the spilled and scattered con- 
tents in some vague and undefined when, where, and how. If this course, 
discouraging and paralyzing both white and black, has any tendency to 
bring Louisiana into proper practical relations with the Union, I have so 
far been unable to perceive it. If, on the contrary, we recognize and 
sustain the new Government of Louisiana, the converse of all this 
is made true. We encourage the hearts and nerve the arms of twelve 
thousand to adhere to their work, and argue for it, and proselyte for it, 
and fight for it, and feed it, and grow it, and ripen it to a complete suc- 
cess. The colored man, too, in seeing all united for him, is inspired with 
vigilance, and energy, and daring to the same end. Grant that he desires 
the elective franchise, will he not attain it sooner by saving the already 
advanced steps towards it, than by running backward over them ? Con- 
cede that the new Government of Louisiana is only to what it should be 
as the egg is to the fowl, we shall sooner have the fowl by iiatching the 
egg than by smashing it. [Laughter.] Again, if we reject Louisiana, we 
also reject one vote in favor of the proposed amendinent; to the National 
Constitution. To meet this proposition, it has been argued b-.at no more 
than three-fourths of those States which have not attempted secession are 
necessary to validly ratify the amendment. I do not commit myself 
against this, further than to say that such a ratification would be ques- 
tionable, and sure to be persistently questioned, while a ratification by 
three-fourths of all the States would he unquestioned and unquestionable. 
I repeat tho question, Can Louisiana be brought into proper practical 
relation with the Union sooner by sustaining or by discarding her new 
State Government? What has been said of Louisiana will apply to other 
States. And yet so great peculiarities pertain to each State, and such im- 
portant and sudden changes occur in the same State, and withal so new 
and unprecedented is the whole case, that no exclusive and intiexibla 
plan can safely be prescribed as to details and collaterals. Such exclu- 
sive and inflexible plan would surely become a new entanglement. Im- 
portant principles may and must be inflexible. In the present situation, 
us the phrase goes, it may be my duty to make some new announcement 
to the people of the South. I am considering, and shall not fail to act, 
when satisfied that action will be proper. 
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The surrender of Lee changed the whole aspe>ct of the 
war, and enabled the President to place matters on a dif- 
ferent footing, both at home and with foreign nations. 

The following proclamations were issued on April li- 
the first substituting a closing of certain ports for the 
blockade, as he was authorized to do by act of Congress 
of July 1 8 , 1861 ; the second correcting an error in the first ; 
and the third, to announce to foreign nations that the re- 
strictions which they had placed upon our national vessels 
must be withdrawn, or the same treatment would be ex- 
tended to them : — 


A PROOLAMATIOK 

Whereas^ bj mj proclamation of the 19th and 27th days of April, 1861, 
the ports of the United States in the States of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and 
Texas were declared to be subject to blockade; but whereas the said 
blockade has, in consequence of actual military occupation by this Govern- 
ment, since been conditionally set iiside or relaxed in respect to the ports 
of Norfolk and Alexandria in the State of Virginia, Beaufort in the State 
of North Carolina, Port Royal in the State of South Carolina, Pensacola 
and Fernandina in the State of Florida, and New Orleans in the State of 
Louisiana ; and 

Wlierea^^ by the fourth section of the act of Congress approved on the 
13th of July 1861, entitled ‘‘An Act further to provide for the collection 
of duties on imports and other purposes,” the President, for the reasons 
therein set rorth, is authorized to close certain ports of entry: 

Now, therefore, be it known, that I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the 
United States, do hereby proclaim that the ports of Richmond, Tappahan- 
nock, Cherrytown, Yorktown, and Petersburg, in Virginia; of Camden, 
Elizabeth City, Edenton, Plymouth, Washington, Newbern, Ocracoke, and 
Wilmington, in North Carolina; of Charleston, Georgetown, and Beaufort, 
in South Carolina; of Savannah, St. Mary’s, Brunswick, and Darien, in 
Georgia; of Mobile, in Alabama; of Pearl River, Shieldsboro’, Natchez, and 
Vicksburg, in Mississippi; of St. Augustine, Key West, St. Mark’s, Port 
Leon, St. John’s, Jacksonville, and Apalachicola, in Florida; of Teclio, 
Franklin, in Louisiana ; of Galveston, La Salle, Brazos de Santiago, Point 
Isabel, and Brownsville, in Texas, are hereby closed, and all right of im- 
portation, warehousing, and other privileges shall, in respect to the porta 
aforesaid, cease until they shall have again been opened by order of the Pres- 
ident ; and if, while the said ports are so closed, any ship or vessel from 
beyond the United States, or having on board any articles subject to duties, 
shall attempt to enter any such port, the same, together with its tackle, 
apparel, furniture, and cargo, shall be forfeited to tlie United States. 
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In witness wliereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this eleventh day of April, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty -hve, 
[l. 8.] and of the independence of the United States of America the 
eighty-ninth. 

Abeaham Lincoln. 

William H. Seward, Secretary of State. 

Whereas^ by my proclamation of this date, the port of Xey West, in tlie 
State of Florida, was inadvertently included among those which are not 
open to commerce, — Now, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, President of 
the United States, do hereby declare and make known that the said port 
of Key West is and shall remain open to foreign and domestic commerce, 
upon the same conditions by which that commerce has heretofore been 
governed. In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused 
the seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington the eleventh day of April, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty-five, and of 
[l. s.] the independence of the United States of America the eighty 
ninth. 

Abraham Lincoln. 

By the President : 

William H. Seward, Secretary of State. 

Whereas.^ for some time past, vessels of war of the United States have 
been refused in certain ports privileges and immunities to which they 
were entitled by treaty, public law, or the comity of nations, at the same 
time that vessels of war of the country wherein the said privileges and im- 
munities have been withheld have enjoyed them fully and uninterruptedly 
in the ports of the United States, which condition of things has not always 
been forcibly resisted by the United States, although on the other hand 
they have not failed to protest against and declare their dissatisfaction 
with the same. In the view of the United States no condition any longer 
exists which can be claimed to justify the denial to them by any one of 
said nations of the customary naval rights such as has heretofore been sc 
unnecessarily persisted in. Now, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, President 
of the United States, do hereby make known that, if after a reasonable 
time shall have elapsed for the intelligence of this proclamation to have 
reached any foreign country in whose ports the said privileges and im- 
munities shall have been refused as aforesaid, they shall continue to be so 
refused as aforesaid, then and thenceforth the same privileges and im- 
munities shall he refused to the vessels of war of the country in the ports 

the United States, and this refusal shall continue until the war vessels of 
the United States shall have been placed upon an entire equality in the for- 
eign ports aforesaid with similar vessels of other countries. The United 
States, whatever claim or pretence may have existed heretofore, are no# 
44 
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at least entitled to ckim and concede an entire and friendly equality ^ 
rights and hospitalities with all maritime nations. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of 
the United States to be aflSxed. 

Done at the City of ‘Washington this eleventh day of April, in thr 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty-five, 

[l. s.] of the independence of the United States of America the eighty 
ninth. 

A. Lincoln, 

By the President : 

William H. Seward, Secretary of State, 

Nor were these the only measures adopted which indi- 
cated that the war was over, the rehellfcn crushed, and 
the era of peace and good feeling about to be ushered in. 

On the IBthi the Secretary of War announced that, 

after mature consideration and consultation with the 
Lieutenant-General upon the results of the recent cam- 
paign,” the Department determined upon the following 
measures, to be carried into immediate effect, viz. : — 

First . — To stop all drafting and recruiting in the loyal States. 

Second . — To curtail purchases of arms, ammunition, quartermaster’s and 
commissary’s supplies, and reduce the expenses of the military establish- 
ment in its several branches. 

Third , — To reduce the number of general and staff officers to the ac- 
tual necessities of the service. 

Fourth . — To remove all military restrictions upon trade and commerce, 
30 far as may be consistent with public safety. 

This determination of the Government, announced in 
the newspapers of the 14th of April, afforded the country 
a substantial and most welcome assurance that the war 
was over. The heart of the nation beat high with grati- 
tude to the illustrious Chief Magistrate, whose wisdom 
and patience had saved his country ; but whose glory, 
not yet complete, was, before another sun should rise, 
destined to receive the seal of immortality. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

THE PRESIDENT’S ASSASSINATION. 

The Condition of the Country. — Assassination of the President. — 
Murderous Assault upon Secretary Seward. — The Funeral Pro- 
cession from Washington to Springfield, Illinois. — Fate of the 
Assassins. — Estimate of Mr. Lincoln’s Character. — Conclusion. 

The war was over. The great rebellion wliicli, for 
four long years, had been assailing the nation’ s life, was 
quelled. Richmond, the rebel capital, was taken, Lee’s 
army bad surrendered, and the flag of the Union was 
floating, in reassured supremacy, over the whole of the 
National domain. Friday, the 14th* of April, the anni- 
versary of the surrender of Fort Sumter in 1861, by 
Maj or Anderson to the rebel forces, had been designated 
by the Government as the day on which the same officer 
should again raise the American flag upon the fort, in 
presence of an assembled multitude, and with ceremonies 
befitting so auspicious an occasion. The whole land re- 
joiced at the return of peace and the prospect of re- 
newed prosperity to the whole country. President Lin- 
coln shared this common joy, but with a deep intensity 
of feeling which no other man in the whole land could 
ever know. He saw the full fruition of the great work 
which had rested so heavily on his hands and heart for 
four years past. He saw the great task — as momentous 
as had ever fallen to the lot of man — win h he had ap- 
proached with such unfeigned diffidence, neaJv at an 
end. The agonies of war had passed away — he liaa won 
the imperishable renown which is the high reward of those 
who save their country, and he could devote himr>elf 
now to the welcome task of healing the wounds which 
war had made, and consolidating, by a wise and mag. 
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nanimous policy, the severed sections of our eommtn 
Union. Mr. Lincoln’s heart was full of the generous 
sentiments which these circumstances were so well calcu- 
lated to inspire. On the morning of Friday, a Cabinet 
meeting was held, at which he was even more than 
usually cheerful and hopeful, as he laid before the Secre- 
taries his plans and suggestions for the treatment of the 
conquered people of the Southern States. And after the 
meeting was over he talked with his wife, wr;h all the 
warmth of his loving nature, of the four years of stonn 
through which he had been compelled to pass, and of 
the peaceful sky on which the opening of his second 
term had dawned. His mind was free from forebodings, 
and filled only with thoughts of kindness and of future 
peace. 

But Mr. Lincoln had failed to estimate aright one of the 
elements inseparable from civil war- -the deep and malig- 
nant passion which it never fails fc: excite. Free from 
the faintest impulse of revenge himself, he could not ap- 
preciate its desperate intensity in the liearts of others. 
Mr. Seward, with his larger experience and more practi- 
cal knowledge of human nature, had repeatedly told him 
that so great a contest could never close without passing 
through an era of assassination — that if it did not come as 
a means of aiding the rebel cause, it would follow, and 
seek to avenge its downfall, and that it was the duty of all 
who were responsibly and conspicuously connected with 
the Government, to be prepared for this supreme test of 
their courage and patriotic devotion. Mr. Seward himsel f 
had acted upon this conviction, and had stood at his post 
always prepared for sudden death. Mr. Lincoln was un- 
willing to contemplate the possibility of such a crime. 
To all remonstrances against personal exposure, he replied 
that his death could not possibly benefit the rebel cause, 
but would only rouse the loyalty of the land to fresh in- 
dignation, and that no precautions he could take would 
defeat the purpose of Lis murder, if it were really enter- 
tained. He continued, therefore, his habit of walking 
alone from the Executive Mansion to the W ar Department 
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iate at niglit, and of riding unattended to Ms summer 
residencej tlie Soldiers’ Home, four or five miles from tlie 
Capital, until the Secretary of War finally forced his 
reluctant assent to the presence of a guard. From time 
to time during his Administration, he had received letters 
threatening Mm with assassination, but as they were anon- 
ymous, and couched in language of bravado, he put them 
aside without remark. 

As the war drew towards its close, and the rebel cause 
seemed tottering to its fall, warnings ot more significance 
reached the Government, and arrested the attention of its 
leading members. Hints of plots against the President’s 
life, among the rebel agents abroad and in Canada, began 
to multiply, and towards the last of March, Secretary 
Seward received from our consuls in London and Liver- 
pool detailed reports of revelations, made to their secret 
agents in France, of a comprehensive conspiracy against 
the lives of the President and Generals Grant and Sher- 
man, assumed to be the main bulwarks of the National 
cause. These warnings were so distinct and direct, that 
Mr. Seward consulted Secretary Stanton in regard to 
them, and it was agreed that he should lay the subject 
before the President the next day, and earnestly represent 
to him the expediency of avoiding, for a time, all public 
gatherings, and all needless exposure to possible assault. 
But the next day Mr. Seward was thrown from his car- 
riage and, his foot catching in the steps, he was dragged 
for some distance, and so seriously' injured, that he was 
compelled to dismiss all thought of public matters from 
his mind. Mr. Lincoln’s visit to Hichmond had led to 
remonstrances from friends, who feared that some rebel 
fanatic, frenzied by the overthrow of the rebel cause, 
might seek revenge in the murder of the President, and 
he had, in reply, given assurances that he would take 
all due precautions. But the matter evidently made but 
a momentary impression upon liis mind, and his personal 
demeanor in ail respects remained unchanged. 

On Friday, the 14 th, he breakfasted with Ms son, Cap- 

♦ See Appendix. 
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Iain Robert Lincoln, who was on the stafi' of Greneral 
&]-ant, and from whom he heard full details of the sur- 
render of General Lee, of which Captain Lincoln had 
been an eye-witness. He received various public men 
after breakfast, among whom were Speaker Colfax and 
ex-Senator J. P. Hale, and conversed freely, in a tone 
of high and hopeful courage, of the immediate political 
future. Nothing can indicate more clearly the elation of 
mind with which the President regarded the future of the 
country, now that its safety had been assured, than the 
language he addressed, in conversation at this interview, 
to Mr. Colfax, who was at this time preparing for a jour- 
ney overland to the Pacific coast. Said he ; — 

“Mr. Colfax, I want you to take a message from me to the miners 
whom you visit. I have very large ideas of the mineral wealth of our 
nation. I believe it practically inexhaustible. It abounds all over the 
Western country, from the Rocky Mountains to the Facidc, and its devel- 
opment has scarcely commenced. During the war, when we were add- 
ing a couple of millions of dollars every day to our national debt, I did 
not care about encouraging the increase in the volume of our precious 
metals. We had the country to save first. But now that the rebellion 
is overthrown, and we know pretty nearly the amount of our national 
(ie])t, the more gold and silver we mine, we make the payment of that 
lebt so much the easier. Mow,” said he, speaking with more emphasis, 
" I am going to encourage that in every possible way. We shall have 
hundreds of thousands of disbanded soldiers, any many have feared that 
their return home in such great numbers might paralyze industry, by 
furnishing, suddenly, a greater supply of labor than there will be demand 
for. I am going to try to attract them to the hidden wealth of our moun- 
tain ranges, where there is room enough for all. Immigration, which 
even the war has not stopped, will land upon our shores hundreds of 
thousands more per year from overcrowded Europe. I intend to point 
them to the gold and silver that wait for them in the West. Tell the 
miners for me, that I shall promote their interests to the utmost of my 
ability; because their prosperity is the prosperity of the nation; and,” 
said he, his eye kindling with enthusiasm, “ we shall prove, in a very few 
years, that we are indeed the treasury of the world.” 

At eleven o’clock be attended tbe meeting of the Cabinet, 
already referred to, which was rendered more than 'usu- 
ally interesting by the presence and report of Genera] 
trrant, who had come direct to Wasbington from the fields 
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without even entering the rebel Capital he had conquered, 
forgetful of himself, and eager only to secure to the country 
the best fruits of the victory he had achieved. At this 
meeting the policy to be adopted towards the rebel States 
was freely canvassed — all the leading points, submitted by 
the President, commanded the hearty acquiescence of the 
Cabinet and of General Grant, and, as the result of the 
interview, Secretary Stanton says he felt that the Govern- 
ment was stronger than at any previous period since the 
rebellion began. After the meeting was over. President 
Lincoln arranged to attend the theatre in the evening, ex- 
pecting to be accompanied by General Grant, and sent 
his messenger to Ford’s Theatre to engage a box. In the 
afternoon he received and conversed for a long time with 
several public men from his own State, and in the early 
evening had an interview with Speaker Colfax and Hon. 
George Ashmun, of Massachusetts, for whom, as an old 
friend, he had a warm regard. The conversation fell 
upon the apprehension widely felt for his life during his 
visit to Richmond, and he said that he should have felt 
the same fears concerning any one else under the same 
circumstances, but he could not feel that he himself was 
in any danger whatever. He afterw^ards gave Mr. Ash- 
mun a card, directing his immediate admission the next 
morning, when Mr. Ashmun wished to see him upon 
business — and, turning to Mr. Colfax, said, ‘‘You are 
going to the theatre with Mrs. Lincoln and me, are you 
not?” Mr. Colfax, however, had other engagements for 
the evening, and could not go. Mr. Lincoln told him he 
would be glad to stay at home, but the people expected 
both General Grant and himself, and as General Grant 
had left town, he did not like to disappoint them alto- 
gether. He then again urged both Mr. Ashmun and Mr. 
Colfax to accompany him, but they both excused them- 
selves on the score of previous engagements. At a little af- 
ter eight o’ clock the President, with Mrs. Lincoln, entered 
their carriage, and halting at the residence of Senator 
Harris, where they were joined by Major H. R. Rathbone, 
the step-son, and by Miss Clara \V. Harris, the daughter, 
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of the Senator, tliey proceeded to Ford’s Theatre, in 
Tenth Street, and immediately entered the box prepared 
for their reception. 

This box was on the second floor of the theatre, looking 
down upon the stage, and on its right as the spectator enters 
the building. A narrow passage-way from the front behind 
the dress-circle leads to a door, which opens inwardly into 
an entry about eight feet long and four feet wide ; from 
which, at its farther end, another door opens directly into 
the box. The President, passing through these doors, seat- 
ed himself in a high- backed rocking-chair, placed for him 
at the corner of the box nearest the audience, Mrs. Lin- 
coln sitting next to him on his right, Miss Harris sitting 
next, in the corner of the box farthest from the audience, 
and Major Rathbone sitting on a sofa just behind Miss 
Harris. The box was a double one, with a front of about 
ten feet looking upon the stage, a small pillar rising from 
the centre of the railing to the ceiling above. An Amer- 
ican flag had been hung in front, in honor of the Presi- 
dent’ s attendance. The door which entered the box was 
directly behind the President, and about five feet from 
his chair ; it was left standing open during the evening. 

The play for that evening was the “American Cousin.” 
During the performance the attendant of the President 
came out from the box and sat a few feet from the outer 
door leading to it. At about nine o’ clock a man came to 
the vicinity, with a large ofiicial envelope in his hand, ad- 
dressed, as is believed, to General Grant, and inquired 
for the President’s messenger, to whom he exhibited the 
envelope, and of whom he made some inquiry, and then 
went away. At fifteen minutes after ten, John Wilkes 
Booth, an actor by profession, passed along the passage 
behind the spectators in the dress-circle, showed a card 
to the President’s messenger, and stood for two or three 
minutes looning down upon the stage and the orchesti’a 
below. He then entered the vestibule of the President’s 
box, closed the door behind him, and fastened it by bra- 
cing a short plank against it from the wall, so that it could 
not be opened from the outside. He then drew a small 
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silver-TROunted Derringer pistol, wliicli he carried in his 
right hand, holding a long double-edged dagger in his 
left. All in the box were intent on the proceedings upon 
the stage ; but President Lincoln was leaning forward, 
holding aside the curtain of the box with his left hand, 
and looking, with his head slightly turned, towards the 
audience. Booth stepped within the inner door into the 
box, directly behind the President, and, holding the pis- 
tol just over the back of the chair in which he sat, shot 
him through the back of the head. Mr. Lincoln’s head 
fell slightly forward, and his eyes closed, but in every 
otlier respect his attitude remained unchanged. 

The report of the pistol startled those in the box, and 
Major Rathbone, turning his eyes from the stage, saw, 
througli the smoke which filled the box, a man standing 
between him and the President. He instantly sprang 
towards him and seized him ; but Booth wrested himself 
from his grasj), and dropping the pistol, struck at him 
with the dagger, inflicting a severe wound upon his left 
arm, near the shoulder. Booth then rushed to the front 
of the box — shouted “/S'lc semper iyrannis — put his 
hand upon the railing in front of the box, and leaped 
over it upon the stage below. As he went over his spur 
caught in the flag which draped the front, and he fell ; 
but recovering himself immediately, he rose, brandished 
the dagger, and facing the audience, shouted “ The South 
is avenged / ” He then rushed across the stage towards the 
passage which led to the stage-door in the rear of the 
theatre. An actor named Hawke was the only person 
on the stage when Booth leaped upon it, and seeing 
Booth coming towards him with the dagger in his hand, 
he ran oflT the stage and up a flight of stairs. Booth ran 
through the passage-way beside the scenes, meeting one 
or two persons only, whom he struck from his path, went 
out at the door which stood open, and which he closed 
behind him, and mounting a horse which he had brought 
there, and which a lad was holding for Mm, he rode over 
the Anacosta bridge, across the east branch of the Poto- 
mac, giving his real name to the guard who challenged 
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liim, and found a temporary refuge among the rebel sym- 
pathizers of Lower Maryland. 

The discharge of the pistol had not apprised the au- 
dience of the real nature of the transaction. By many 
it was supposed to be an incident of the play, and it was 
not until Booth had leaped from the box and crossed the 
stage, that there was any general suspicion of what had 
taken place, Mr. J. B. Stewart, who was seated in the 
orchestra stalls, leaped upon the stage and pursued the 
flying assassin, but he reached the stage- door only in 
time to see him riding off on the horse he had mounted. 
Major Bathbone, seeing that the President was uncon- 
scious, started for assistance through the door which 
Booth had barred. Miss Laura Keene, the leading ac- 
tress in the play, came upon the stage, entered the 
box, and calling on all in the house to keep quiet, 
bathed the head of the unconscious victim, and required 
the crowd to fall back and give him air. The house was 
speedily in confusion — the lights were turned off, and 
the multitude dispersed. Several surgeons soon came 
forward and made an examination of the President’ s per- 
son, and as soon as the wound was discovered, he was 
removed from the theatre to the house of Mr. Peterson, 
on the opposite side of Tenth Street, where, in a small 
room on the first fioor, he was laid diagonally across a 
large bed. He was at once divested of his clothing ; the 
surgeons in attendance, Surgeon- Greneral Barnes presi- 
ding, examined the wound, and it was at once seen that 
he could not possibly survive many hours. The ball 
had entered on the left side of the head, behind the left 
ear, and three inches from it. Its course was obliquely 
forward, traversing the brain, and lodging just behind 
the right eye. The President was at once surrounded by 
the prominent officers of the Government. Mrs. Lincoln, 
overcome with emotion, was led from the theatre to the 
house where her husband lay. Secretary McCullough, 
Attorney-General Speed, Secretary Welles, Senator Sum- 
ner, and other distinguished gentlemen, remained in the 
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the President’s Lreathing was regular, hut difficult. This 
continued throughout the night, he giving, with occa- 
sional exceptions, no indications of sufifering, and remain- 
ing, with closed eyes, perfectly unconscious. At about 
seven in the morning his breathing became more difficult, 
and was interrupted at intervals sometimes for so long a 
time that he was supposed to be dead. At twenty-two 
minutes past seven he ceased breathing, and thus expired. 
There was no convulsive action, no rattling in the throat, 
no appearance of suffering of any kind — none of the 
symptoms which ordinarily attend dissolution and add 
to its terrors. From the instant he was struck by the 
ball of the assassin, he had not given the slightest indica- 
tion that he was conscious of any thing that occurred 
around him. 

The news that the President had been shot spread at 
once through the town, and was instantly followed by 
tidings of a murderous assault, still more terrible in its 
details, upon the Secretary of State. We have already 
mentioned the accident by which Mr. Seward was thrown 
from his carriage, and seriously injured. His right arm 
was broken above the elbow, his jaw was fractured, and 
his whole system seriously shattered. For nearly a fort- 
night he had been confined to his bed, unable to swallow 
any thing but liquids, and reduced, by pain and this 
enforced abstinence, to a state of extreme debility. His 
room was on the third floor of his residence in Madison 
Place, fronting on President Square, and the bed on which 
he lay stood opposite the door by Avhich the room was 
entered, and about ten feet from it. At a few minutes 
past ten — within five minutes of the time when the Pres- 
ident was shot — a man, proved afterwards to be Lewis 
Payne Powell, generally known as Payne, rang at the 
door of Mr. Seward’s residence, and said to the colored 
lad who opened it that he had some medicines prescribed 
for Mr. Seward by Dr. Verdi, his family physician, 
which he must deliver in person. The lad said that 
no one could go u]3 to Mr. Seward’s ]*oom; but Payne 
pushed him aside and iTished ud stairs. He had 
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reached the third floor, and was about to enter Mr. 
Seward’s room, when he was confronted by Mr. Frederick 
W. Seward, the Secretary’s son, to whom he made the 
same statement of his errand. He was refused admis- 
sion, when he drew a pistol and snapped it at Frederick 
without effect ; he then struck him with it upon the head 
twice, with such force as to break the pistol and prostrate 
his victim, fracturing his skull. Hearing the noise, Miss 
Fannie Seward, who was in her father’ s room, opened the 
door, into which Payne instantly rushed, and, drawing a 
bowie-knife, threw himself upon the bed, and made three 
powerful stabs at the throat of Mr. Seward, who had 
raised hhnself up at the first alarm, and who instantly 
divined the real nature and intention of the assault. 
Each blow inflicted a terrible wound, but, before the 
assassin could deal another, he was seized around the 
body by an invalid soldier named Kobinson, who was in 
attendance as nurse, and who strove to drag the murderer 
from his victim. Payne at once struck at Robinson 
and inflicted upon him several serious wounds, but 
did not succeed in freeing himself from his grasp. 
Mr. Seward, the instant his murderer’s attention was 
withdrawn from him, threw himself off the bed at the 
farther side ; and Payne, finding that his victim was 
thus beyond his reach, broke away from Robinson, 
and rushed to the door. The colored lad in the lower 
hall had run into the street for help, and Miss Fannie 
Seward shouted “Murder !” from theupper window. The 
assassin, on reaching the upper hall, met Major Augustus 
Seward, another son of the Secretary, whom he struck 
with his dagger, and on the stairs encountered Mr. 
Hansell, one of the Secretary’s attendants, whom he 
stabbed in the back. Forcing his way through all these 
obstacles, he rushed down the stairs, and finding, to his 
surprise, no one there to oppose his progress, he passed 
out at the front door, mounted a horse he had left stand- 
ing in front of the house, and rode leisurely away. 

When the news of this appalling tragedy spread through 
the city , it carried consternation to every heart. Tread- 
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ing close on the heels of the President’s murder— perpe- 
trated, indeed, at the same instant — it Tras instinctively 
felt to be the work of a conspiracy, secret, remorseless, 
and terrible. The Secretary of War, Mr. Stanton, had 
left Mr. Seward’s bedside not twenty minutes before 
the assault, and was in his private chamber, prepar- 
ing to retire, when a messenger brought tidings of tlie 
tragedy, and summoned his instant attendance. On his 
way to Mr. Seward’s house, Mr. Stanton heard of the 
simultaneous murder of the President, and instantly felt 
that the Grovernment was enveloped in the meshes of a 
conspiracy, whose agents were unknown, and which was 
all the more terrible for the darkness and mystery in 
which it moved. Orders were instantly given to close all 
drinking-shops and all places of public resort in the city, 
guards were stationed at every point, and all possible 
precautions were taken for the safety of the Vice-Presi- 
dent and other prominent Government ofl&cials. A vague 
terror brooded over the population of the town. Men 
whispered to each other as they met, in the gloom of 
midnight, and the deeper gloom of the shadowy crime 
which surrounded them. Presently, passionate indigna- 
tion replaced this paralysis of the public heart, and, but 
for the precautions adopted on the instant by the Govern- 
ment, the public vengeance would have- been wreaked 
upon the rebels confined in the Old Capitol Prison. All 
these feelings, however, gradually subsided, and gave 
way to a feeling of intense anxiety for the life of the 
President. Crowds of people assembled in the neighbor- 
hood of the house where the dying martyr lay, eager for 
tidings of his condition, throughout the night ; and when, 
early in the morning, it was announced that he was dead, 
a feeling of solemn awe filled every heart, and sat, a 
brooding grief, upon eveiy face. 

And so it was thix ugh all the length and breadth of 
the land. In every State, in every town, in every 
household, there was a dull and bitter agoing as the 
telegraph bore tidings of the awful deed. Eveiywvhere 
throughout the Union, the public heart, bounding with 
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exultation at the triumphant close of the great war, and 
ready to celebrate with a mighty joy the return of peace, 
stood still with a sacred terror, as it was smitten by the 
terrible tidings from the capital of the Nation. In the 
great cities of the land all business instantly stopped— no 
man had the heart to think of gain— flags drooped half- 
mast from every winged messenger of the sea, from every 
church spire, from every tree of liberty, and from every 
public building. Masses of the people came together by 
a spontaneous impulse, to look in each other’s faces, as 
if they could read there some hint of the meaning of these 
dreadful deeds — some omen of the country’s fate. Thou- 
sands upon thousands, drawn by a common feeling, 
crowded around every place of public resort, and listened 
eagerly to whatever any public speaker chose to say. 
Wall Street, in New York, was thronged by a vast multi- 
tude of men, to whom eminent public otBcials addressed 
words of sympathy and of hope. Gfradually as the day 
wore on, emblems of mourning were hung from the win- 
dows of every house throughout the town, and before the 
sun had set every city, throughout the length and breadth 
of the land, to which tidings of the great calamity had 
been borne by the telegraph, was enshrouded in the 
shadow of the national grief. On the next day, which was 
Sunday, every pulpit resounded with eloquent eulogies 
of the murdered' President, and with such comments on 
his death as faith in an oveiruling Providence alone could 
prompt. The whole country was plunged into profonnd 
grief — and none deplored the crime which had deprived 
the Nation of its head with more sincerity than those who 
had been involved in the guilt of the rebellion, and who 
had just begun to appreciate those merciful and forgiving 
elements in Mr. Lincoln’s character, whose exercise they 
themselves would need so soon. 

Immediately after his death, the body of the President 
was removed to the Executive Mansion, embalmed, and 
placed in the G-reen Room, which had been prepared by 
suitable emblems of mourning for its reception. Near 
the centre of the room stood the grand catafahpie four 
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feet high, upon wliicli rested the mahogany coffin, cov- 
ered with flowers — the last sad offerings of affection — in 
which the body was placed for its final rest. The funeral 
services took place on Wednesday the 19th, and were 
held in the East Room. They were attended by repre- 
sentatives of every department of the Government, and 
were exceedingly impressive and touching. The guard 
of honor, which had watched over the remains of the 
illustrious dead, still maintained its place, with Major- 
General Hunter at its head. Nearest the coffin sat the 
relatives of the President — his children and his wife’s 
connections — his widow being too utterly prostrated by 
her grief to leave her room. Deputatiohs from different 
sections of the country, — Governors of States, Members 
of the Senate and House of Representatives, — the Heads 
of the several Executive Departments, with their assist 
ants and clerks, the diplomatic corps and their attaches^ 
the Judges of the Supreme and the local Courts, repre- 
sentatives from the Sanitary and Christian Commissions — 
these and many others, whom respect for the departed 
President had brought to his funeral, entered the room 
and took the places assigned them. At twelve o'clock, 
Andrew Johnson, who had become, in consequence of 
this murder, President of the United States, came for- 
ward, followed by all the members of the Cabinet, excej^t 
Mr. Seward, Secretary of State, who lay unconscious of 
the fate of his beloved and revered chief, himself the 
prostrate victim of the same daring and remorseless crime. 
Rev. Dr. Hall, of the Episcopal Church in Washington, 
read the Episcopal Service for the Dead ; a fervent 
prayer was offered by Bishop Simpson of the Metho- 
dist Church, and a funeral discourse was pronounced 
by Rev. Dr. Gurley, pastor of the new Presbyterian 
Church in New York Avenue, which the President and 
his family were in the habit of attending. At the con- 
clusion of the sermon, the Chaplain of the Senate, Rev. 
Dr. Gray, made a prayer, and the religious ceremonies 
were closed. The body of the President was then re- 
moved and placed upon the lofty hearse, surmounted by 
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a canopy, and covered witli black velvet, ■which stood in 
front of the Executive Mansion. 

At two o’clock the grand procession started. Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue was completely cleared, from the Executive 
Mansion to the Capitol. Every window along its whole 
length — all the roofs of all the houses — the sidewalks, and 
every accessible spot along the route, were crowded with 
a living throng, awaiting in sad and oppressive silence 
the appi'oach of the funeral-car. The soft, sad strains of 
funereal music soon broke the stillness of the summer air, 
and marshalled the grand military cortege which led the 
way. Then came the hearse, drawn by six gray horses, 
draped in black, and preceded by twenty pall-bearers, 
selected from both Houses of Congress, from the Army 
and Havy, and from civil life, and followed by a great 
throng "of the most eminent officers of the Grovernment, 
and of deputations from every State and section of the 
country, and from benevolent, industrial, and political 
societies throughout the land. Filling Pennsylvania 
Avenue through its whole extent, this great procession — 
marshalled with military precision, and marching to the 
cadence of slow music from many bands — escorted, with 
becoming pomp, the remains of the martyred President 
to the National Capitol, which rose in white grandeur, 
clad, from basement to the summit of its lordly dome, with 
garments of woe, to receive the precious gift. The whole 
vast building was draped in black. All the pillars were 
entwined with crape, — from all the windows hung em- 
blems of mourning, and a black canopy surmounted the 
Eastern door, by which the great concourse was to enter. 
Minute-guns from all the forts around the city thundered 
forth their sad salutations,— the bells from every tower 
and spire rang out in muffled tones their chronicle of the 
stately march. At a little after three o’clock the military 
cortege, which led the procession, entered the open space 
in front of the Eastern entrance. Filing past in proper 
order, the infantry, wheeling, faced the Capitol, — the artil- 
lery took position on the hill opposite the entrance, — ^the 
cavalry remained in the street, and a great throng of 
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spectators gazed in silence upon the grand display. As 
the funeral-car approached, all the military bands burst 
into a solemn requiem, — the artillery thundered out their 
stormy greeting, — the vast crowd, as by a common im- 
pulse, uncovered, — and as Eev. Dr. Gurley, in deep and 
impressive tones, recited the grand sentences in which the 
Church signalizes the departure of her dead, the body of 
President Lincoln was borne into the rotunda and placed 
upon the lofty catafalque prepared for its reception. As 
the recitation closed, President Johnson entered the hall, 
followed -by several Senators. Captain Eobert Lincoln 
and the family relatives came forward. The President's 
body-guard formed in double column near the body. 
Dr. Gurley made a closing prayer and pronounced the 
benediction. All then left the Eotunda : guards were sta- 
tioned at all the doors. General Augur and his staff took 
charge of the remains, and with di’awn swords the officers 
detailed for the service mounted guard over them. As 
night came on, the jets of gas concealed in the height of 
the dome were lighted up, and cast their softened glare 
upon the vigil that was kept below. 

The body of the President remained in the Eotunda, 
exposed to public view, during the night of the 19th, and 
until nine o’clock at night of the succeeding day. Thou- 
sands upon thousands visited the Capital to take a last 
look at his features, and among them were many wound- 
ed soldiers, hobbling from the hospitals, to gaze for the 
last time upon the face of the late Commander-in- Chief. 
A guard of honor remained during the night, and at six 
o’ clock on the morning of the 21st, the members of the 
Cabinet and distinguished officers of the army, and many 
members of Congress, paid their final visit to the remains. 
The coffin was then prepared for removal, and closed. 

It had been decided to transfer the President's remains 
to Springfield, Illinois, the place of his residence, for 
final interment ; and the original purpose had been to 
make the transit as rapidly as was convenient, and with- 
out exposure of the body^ to public view. Bui this de* 
sign could not be carried out. Ph*om every city and town 
45 
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along the extended route came up a cry of the. people to 
be allowed to look upon the face of the great martyr to 
their principles and their national life. This demand 
was conceded, and arrangements were made for a special 
funeral train over all the roads. A car was fitted up with 
great taste and elegance, for the reception of the remains. 
The whole car was draped in black, the mourning on the 
outside being festooned in double rows above and below 
the windows. At seven o’clock, after a prayer by the 
Eev. Dt. Gruriey, the coffin containing the remains was 
removed from the Kotunda, and escorted to the railroad 
depot, without music, by companies of the Twelfth Veteran 
Reserve Corps, and followed by Lieutenant-General 
Grant, members of the Cabinet, and other distinguished 
personages. At the d4p6t it was received by President 
Johnson and others, and placed in the rear of the car de- 
signed for its reception. A guard of twenty-one first ser- 
geants of the Veteran Reserve Corps had been detailed to 
accompany the train ; a large number of gentlemen, who 
had been invited to attend, entered the cars, and at eight 
o’clock, after another prayer by Dr. Gurley, the train, 
embracing seven carriages, aU in mourning, and drawn 
by a locomotive also draped with black, slowly moved, 
amid a vast crowd of silent and sad spectators, out of the 
dep6t towards Baltimore. Under the direction of the 
War Department, a schedule of times of arrival at and 
departure from every place along the route, for the 
whole distance, had been marked out with great preci- 
sion, and was rigidly adhered to. The rate of speed was 
restricted, a pilot engine was sent in advance to observe 
the road, and every possible precaution was adopted for 
the prevention of accidents. As the train moved out of 
the d6p6t, tbe great multitude reverently uncovered their 
heads, and stood fixed in their grief some moments after 
it had passed away. 

The passage of this great funeral procession, a distance 
of more than a thousand miles, through the largest and 
most populous States and towns of the Union, Avas one of 
ILe most remarkable spectacles ever seen on the face 
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of tlie earth. At every point, for all that great dis- 
tance, vast gatherings of the people assembled to catch 
a glimpse of the passing train ; and at every place where 
it stopped, and the remains were exposed to view, great 
crowds, such as no other occasion had ever brought to- 
gether before, came to look upon the features of their- 
murdered chief. The great cities poured forth their 
population in uncounted masses. In town and country 
every house was hung with mourning — ^flags drooped at 
half-mast, and inscriptions, filled with touching expres- 
sions of the nation’s sorrow, or glowing with eulogy of 
the departed leader, greeted the eye, and renewed the sor- 
row, of the spectator everywhere. 

At ten o’clock the train entered the depot at Baltimore, 
where, in spite of inclement weather, it was met by an 
immense procession of all ages and classes of people : — 
the coffin was borne through the vast crowd, who stood 
with uncovered heads, to the funeral-car, elegantly 
draped, and its sides composed of plate-glass, which 
awaited its reception in Camden Street. A large and im- 
posing military display, under command of Brigadier- 
General H. H. Lockwood, escorted the remains to the 
Exchange, which had been prepared to receive them, and 
where they were placed upon a raised dais, covered by 
a canopy of black and strewn with rare and choice 
flowers, as a fit resting-place for the illustrious dead. An 
immense crowd surrounded the building, only a small 
portion of whom could possibly gain admittance to look 
upon the corpse. At half-past two the coffin was closed, 
and removed, a large procession following it to the depot 
of the Northern Central Railroad Company, from which 
the funeral train departed at three for Harrisburg, the 
capital of Pennsylvania, the Governor of that State being 
one of the attendant mourners. 

Arriving at Harrisburg at eight o’clock in the evening, 
the streets were thronged, in spite of a heavj^ rain, with 
great crowds of people, who followed the remains tc 
the Capitol, where the body lay in state, upon a catafalque 
surmounted by a wreath of flowering almonds. It was 
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exposed to public view from nine o’clock to midniglU 
when the coffin was closed until seven in the morning. 
It was then again opened, and thousands of citizens 
passed in to view the body. At nine o’ clock, amid the 
thunder of artillery, a long column of soldiers entered the 
ball for the same purpose. At eleven o’ clock the coffin 
was replaced upon the funeral- car, and the train de- 
parted. 

All along the route, in the villages, and along the road- 
tade in the country districts, the people gathered in large 
numbers, merely to view the passing train. At Lan- 
oasier, not less than twenty thousand were thus assem- 
bled. On either side of the road stood benevolent, reli- 
gious, and working associations, dressed in mourning, 
standii.g in long lines, and reverently uncovering their 
heads as the funeral-car passed by. As the train ap- 
proaches Philadelphia, these demonstrations of respect 
mcreased. Private residences were draped in mourning, 
and flags di'^oped from every eminence. At half-past 
four the train reached the d6p6t in Broad Street, and at 
six the mafeatic procession, formed to escort the remains 
to Iiidepeadeacft Hall, commenced its march through 
streets densely filled with people who had gathered from 
every part of th ^ surrounding country ; and at half-past 
nine, before the rear of the procession had left the d4p6t, 
the body of the President was deposited in the hall, 
which first echoed the Declaration of Independence, and 
which was now prepared, with exquisite taste, to receive 
to its sanctuary the great raartyr of the Liberty which was 
then proclaimed. In the morning the doors were opened 
for the public, and before daylight lines were formed, 
extending from the Delaware to the Schuylkill, at lea,sf 
three miles, of persons awaiting their chance to see the 
corpse. This continued all through the day, and deep 
into the succeeding night. Scenes the most touching and 
impressive marked this farewell visit. The wounded 
soldiers limping in to look at their late commander- 
negroes, old and young, flocking in to see him whom 
they deemed the great deliverer of their race — citizens of 
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every class, of every political party, of every variety of 
opinion on every subject, gathered by a common impulse 
of love and pity, to look upon him whom God had made 
the great leader of the nation in the most perilous crisis 
of its fate. 

At four o’clock, on the morning of the 24th of April, 
the funeral train took its departure for New York. March- 
ing in solemn state through the crowds of people, which 
seemed to line the track all along the route, it reached 
Jersey City, oi^posite New York, and passed into the 
spacious depot, which had been clad in mourning, to the 
music of a funeral dirge, executed by a choir of seventy 
singers, and under the roar of heavy and loud artillery. 
The coffin was lifted from the car and borne on the 
shoulders of ten stalwart veterans, followed by a proces- 
sion of conspicuous officials, marching to the music of 

Rest in the Grcme^^'‘ sung by the choral societies, to the 
hearse prepared for its reception. Passing then to the 
ferry-boat, which at once crossed the river, the hearse, 
drawn by six gray horses, heavily di’aped in black, took 
its place in the procession, headed by General Dix and 
other officers, escorted by the Seventh Regiment, and the 
whole cortege moved, through densely-crowded streets 
and amidst the most impressive display of public and pri- 
vate grief, to the City Hall. At half-past eleven the head 
of the procession entered the Park, and while cannon 
thundered from every fort in and around the harbor, while 
church-bells from every spire pealed out the nation’s 
sorrow, and while eight hundred choristers chanted the 
“ Chorus of the Spirits-' and filled the charmed air with 
its sadly enchanting melody, the coffin was borne up the 
steps of the City Hall, and placed under the dome, draped, 
decorated, and dimly lighted, upon the plane prepared for 
its reception. The troops then retired ; guards were sta- 
tioned at the head of every stairway and sentries at every 
door. From this time five officers, relieved every two 
hours, kept immediate watch over the body, day and night. 
Soon the doors were opened, and entering, one by one, in 
proper order, the citizens of the great metropolis came to 
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look upon the illustrious dead. All through that day and 
the succeeding night the endless stream poured in, -while 
outside the Park, Broad-way, and the entire area of Print- 
ing-House Square, reaching up Chatham Street and East 
Broad-way as far as the eye could see, a vast throng of 
people stood silent and hopeless, hut still expectant, of a 
chance to enter and see the body of the murdered Presi- 
dent. Not less than one hundred and fifty thousand per- 
sons obtained admission, and not less than t-wice that num- 
ber had -waited for it in vain. At t-wenty minutes to 
twelve on the 25th, the doors -were closed. The ap- 
pointed pall-bearers took their place beside the coffin, 
•which at one o’clock was lifted and carried, to the 
tolling of the bell and the tap of the drum, out through 
the double line of the Seventh Regiment, and placed 
upon the funeral-car. Escorted by the finest military 
display ever seen in New York, and follo-wed in pro- 
cession by great numbers of her citizens, the car moved 
through the principal streets, in vie-w of a vast con- 
course of people, to the d6p6t of the Hudson River 
Railroad, at the corner of Thirtieth Street and Tenth 
. Avenue. When the head of the procession reached the 
. dep6t the column halted and faced to the west ; and as the 
car bearing the body came up, the solemn strains of the 
military bands broke forth, the troops presented arms, 
the vast crowd kept the most profound and impressive 
silence, the coffin, -with due ceremonies, was placed upon 
the railway-car, and at four o’clock, to the sound of a 
funeral dirge, the train took its departure. 

It is scarcely worth while to note in detail the demon- 
strations and observances which followed the President’ s 
remains to their final resting-place. At every point there 
was substantially the same spectacle. Everywhere the 
people gathered in vast numbers to greet the sad procession. 
Everywhere the same sorrow, seeming to be almost the 
expression of a personal and household grief, was shown 
by drooping flags, by houses draped in mourning, by 
touching inscriptions and memorials of the nobleness, the 
integrity, the purity of the departed chief 
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At Albany not less than fifty thousand people visited 
the capitol to view the remains, which were escorted by 
an iinposing procession of soldiers and civilians to the 
depot of the Central Railroad. At four o’clock on the 
evening of the 26th the train left for the West. At Utica, 
at Syracuse, at Rochester, at Buffalo, and at every vil- 
lage along the route, crowds of people were assembled. 
At seven o’clock on the evening of the 27th the train 
reached Cleveland, where a procession was formed, reli - 
gious services were held, and the remains were exposed to 
public view. Similar ceremonies attended the arrival at 
Columbus, and at every point of the route, through Indi 
ana, the same great demonstrations of popular interest and 
sorrow were observed. At Chicago #he most extensive 
preparations had been made for the reception of the re- 
mains. On the 1st of May, as the train approached, 
minute-guns and the tolling of bells signalized the event. 
The great multitude stood with uncovered heads as the 
coffin was borne, between the open ranks of the military, 
under the magnificent Gothic arch, which had been erect- 
ed across Park Place, and placed upon the funeral-car. 
Thence it was escorted, by thousands of those who in life 
had known Mr. Lincoln best, marching in procession, to 
the Court-House, where the remains lay in state, and were 
exposed to public view. Thousands upon thousands 
flocked from the surrounding country to look upon them. 
Fresh flowers, the sweet offerings of woman’s love, from 
time to time were strewn upon the coffin. Sad strains of 
music gave voice to the public woe. Addresses were 
made, eulogies pronounced, and in every way and by 
every form the great city of his own State sought to tell 
the world how much she loved and revered the memory 
of her illustrious son. 

On the 3d of May the President’s remains reached 
Springfield, which, for so many of his active years and 
before the nation claimed him, had been his home. They 
were escorted to the State House, borne into the hall of 
the House of Representatives, which had been appropri 
ately decorated for the occasion, and placed upon a cata* 
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falque prepared for its reception. All day and all niglit 
long the streets of that quiet town resounded with the 
footsteps of the thousands who came to look upon the 
corpse of him they loved as a neighbor and friend, and 
whom they now revered as foremost among the mighty 
martyrs of the earth. In the morning minute-guns were 
fired — and, as a choir of two hundred and fifty voices 
sang '■‘■Peace, troubled soul,’’' at ten o’clock the coffin 
was closed forever. The remains were then placed in the 
hearse, the procession moved, under command of Major- 
General Hooker, to Oak Ridge Cemetery, and there, 
while the choir sang “ Tlnteil thy bosom, faithful tomb,'' 
the sepulchre received to its final rest all that was mortal 
of Abraham Lincoln. Religious exercises were then 
held. Bishop Simpson pronouncing an eloquent and 
appropriate funeral oration, and Rev. Dr. Gurley, of 
Washington, making a closing prayer. 


Thus closed the life and pnblic services of Abraha,n\ 
Lincoln. As the condition of the country during his 
Administration made him the most conspicuous figure in 
American history, so did the circumstances of his death 
give him a sad and terrible isolation. It was the first 
time that assassination had sought to aid, or avenge, a 
political cause in the United States, and nothing but the 
terrible fever of civil war could have engendered a crime 
so abhorrent to the American character and the genius of 
republican institutions. The investigation which the 
Government at once set on foot, and prosecuted with the 
utmost vigor, proved that the abduction and assassination 
of Mr. Lincoln had been the topic of speculative conver- 
sation, in various portions of the rebel States, for some 
months previous to its execution. It did not appear, 
however, that the deed was done by direct procurement 
of the rebel authorities, though it was made more than 
probable that the agents whom they kept in Canada, and 
supphed with large sums of money, for what they styled 
“detached service” — meaning by that phrase enterprises 
of robbery, murder, and arson, over which tliey vainly 
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sought to throw the protection of the laws of war — were at 
least acquainted with the horrible plot, and lent it tlieir 
sanction, if not their aid. But it seems to have originated 
mainly, if not exclusively, with the man who played the 
leading part in its execution. Booth was a son of the 
most distinguished actor of that name, and inherited 
something of his passionate and peculiar natui^e. He had 
been, from the outbreak of the rebellion, one of its most 
fanatical devotees ; and, as its strength and prospects of 
success began to grow less and less, his mind was ab- 
sorbed in desperate schemes for reviving its fortunes and 
securing its triumph. Papers which he left behind him 
show that he had deliberately dedicated himself to this 
service, long before the surrender of Lee and the virtual 
overthrow of the rebel cause ; and what was then a 
desire to aid the rebellion, became, after this was hope- 
less, a desperate determination to avenge its downfall. 
He plotted the murder of Mr. Lincoln, and of the leading 
members of the G-overnment, with the utmost care and 
deliberation, selecting for his assistants men better fitted 
to be tools than confederates, and assuming himself entire 
charge of the enterprise. The meetings of the conspira- 
tors were held at the house of one Mrs. Surratt, in Wash- 
ington ; and detailed arrangements had been made, with 
her assistance, for effecting an escape. Booth according- 
ly, after shooting the President, and escaping across the 
eastern branch of the Potomac River, found temporary 
shelter and aid among the rebel spnpathizers of Lower 
Maryland. His movements, however, were greatly em- 
barrassed and retarded by the fracture of his leg, caused 
by his fall as he leaped upon the stage after committing 
the murder ; and the agents whom the Government had 
sent in pursuit soon came upon his track, and on the 
night of the 26th of April found him, with one of his 
accomplices, a lad named Harold, who had also been the 
companion of his flight, in the barn of a farmer named 
Garrett, near Port Royal, on the south side of the Rap- 
pahannock, and about ninety miles from Washington. 
Harold surrendered. Booth refusing to do so, and 
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ineuacing Ms captors -witli fire-arms, was shot by a ser 
geaut of tbe troop, named Corbett. Several persons, 
implicated more or less directly in tbe plot, were after- 
wards apprehended, and tried before a military commis- 
sion in the City of Washington. Mrs. Surratt, Harold, a 
man named Atzerott, who was to have killed Vice-Pres- 
ident Johnson, and Payne, the assailant of Secretary 
Seward, were executed on the 6th of July, and several 
others were sentenced to imprisonment for life or a term 
of years, for their share in the conspiracy. As these 
events had nothing to do with the Administration of Mr. 
Lincoln, it does not fall within the scope of this work to 
narrate them in greater detail. 

As might naturally be expected, the horrid crime 
aroused the most intense indignation throughout the 
country. No man, in either section, ventured to become 
its apologist; and public sentiment, overlooking every 
thing that was irregular and inconclusive in the proceed- 
ings of the military commission by whose sentence the 
parties accused of complicity in the murder were con- 
victed and hung, applauded the execution, and gave it 
the sanction of a general and emphatic approval. 

The murder of the President gave still another evidence 
of the stability of our institutions, and of the capacity of our 
j)eople to meet any possible emergency in the conduct of 
their affairs. It occasioned not the slightest pause in the 
stately march of the Government. The Constitution had 
provided that, in the event of the President’s death, the 
functions of his ofiice should devolve upon the Vice- 
President. Accordingly, at ten o’clock on the morning 
of President Lincoln’s decease, Andrew Johnson took 
the oath of ofiice, and entered upon the discharge of his 
duties as President of tlie United States. Not a word was 
uttered, nor a hand lifted, against his accession ; and 
thiis, with the silent and cordial acquiescence of the great 
body of the people, a crisis was passed which, in other 
countries and in other times, would have shaken govern- 
ments to their foundation ; and the world saw with as- 
tonishment and admiration, that, in war as in peace, in 
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the most trying crises of a nation’s fate as well as in the 
ordinary course of public affairs, a Government “of the 
people, and for the people,” was the strongest and the 
safest the world had ever known. 

It forms no part of the object of this work to deal in 
eulogy of President Lincoln and his Administration. Ita 
purpose will have been attained if it places his acts and 
words in such a form, that those who read them may 
judge for themselves of the merits and defects of the policy 
he pursued. It was his destiny to guide the nation 
through the stormiest period of its existence. No one of 
his predecessors, not even Washington, encountered diffi- 
culties of equal magnitude, or was called to perfonn 
duties of equal responsibility. He was first elected by a 
minority of the popular vote, and his election was re- 
garded by a majority of the people as the immediate occa- 
sion, if not the cause, of civil war ; yet upon him de- 
volved the necessity of carrying on that war, and of com- 
bining and wielding the energies of the nation for its suc- 
cessful prosecution. The task, under aU the cmmm- 
stances of the case, was one of the most gigantic that ever 
fell to the lot of the head of any nation ; — the success by 
which it was crowned vindicates triumphantly the maimer 
in which it was performed. 

From the outset, Mr. Lincoln’s reliance was upon the 
spirit and patriotism of the people. He had no overween- 
ing estimate of his own sagacity ; he was quite sensible 
of his lack of that practical knowledge of men and affams 
which experience of both alone can give ; but he had 
faith in the devotion of the people to the principles of 
Republican government, in theii* attachment to the Con- 
stitution and the Union, and in that intuitive sagacity' of 
a great community which always transcends the most 
cunning devices of individual men, and, in a great and 
perilous crisis, more nearly resembles inspiration than the 
mere deductions of the human intellect. At the very out- 
set of his Administration, President Lincoln cast himself, 
without reserve and without fear, upon this reliance. It 
has been urged against him as a reproach that he did not 
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assume to lead and control public sentiment, but was 
content to be the exponent and the executor of its 
will. Possibly an opposite course might have succeeded, 
but possibly, also, it might have ended in disastrous and 
fatal failure. One tiling is certain : the policy which he 
did pursue did not fail. The rebellion did not succeed ; 
the authority of the Government was not overthrown ; no 
new government, resting on slavery as its corner-stone, 
has been established upon this continent, nor has any for- 
eign nation been provoked or permitted to throw its 
sword into the scale against us. On the contrary, the 
policy pursued by Mr. Lincoln has been completely and 
permanently successful — and that fact is conclusive as to 
its substantial wisdom. 

In one respect President Lincoln achieved a wonderful 
success. He maintained, through the terrible trials of his 
Administration, a reputation, with the great body of the 
people, for unsullied integrity of purpose and of conduct, 
which even Washington did not surpass, and which no 
President since Washington has equalled. He had com- 
mand of an army greater than that of any living monarch 
he wielded authority less restricted than that conferred 
by any other constitutional government ; he disbursed 
sums of money equal to the exchequer of any nation in 
the world ; yet no man, of any party, believes him in any 
instance to have aimed at his own aggrandizement, to 
have been actuated by personal ambition, or to have con- 
sulted any other interest than the welfare of his country, 
and the perpetuity of its Hepublican form of government. 
This of itself is a success which may well challenge uni- 
versal admiration, for it is one which is the indispensable 
condition of aU other forms of success. No man whose 
public integrity was open to suspicion, no matter what 
might have been his abilities or his experience, could 
possibly have retained enough of public confidence to 
carry the country through such a contest as that from 
which we have just emerged. No President, suspected 
of seeking his own aggrandizement at the expense of his 
country’s liberties, could ever have received such enor- 
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moHS grants of power as were essential to a successful 
prose(iiition of the war against the rebellion. They were 
lavishly and eagerly conferred upon Mr. Lincoln, because 
it was known and felt everywhere tliat he would nol 
abuse them. Faction has had in him no mark for its as- 
saults. The weapons of party spirit have recoiled harm- 
lessly from the shield of his unspotted character. 

It was this unanimous confidence in the disinterested 
purity of his character, and in the perfect integrity of his 
public purposes, far more than any commanding intellect- 
ual ability, that enabled Washington to hold the faith 
and confidence of the American people steadfast for seven 
years, while they waged the unequal war required to 
achieve their independence. And it certainly is some- 
thing more than a casual coincidence that this same ele- 
ment, as rare in experience as it is transcendent in impor- 
tance, should have characterized the President upon whom 
devolved the duty of carrying the country through our 
second and far more important and sanguinary struggle. 

No one can read Mr. Lincoln's State papers without 
perceiving in them a most remarkable faculty of ‘‘ putting 
things” so as to command the attention and assent of the 
common people. His style of thought, as well as of ex- 
pression, was thoroughly in harmony with tlieu* habitual 
modes of thinking and of speaking. His intellect was 
keen, emphatically logical in its action, and capable of 
the closest and most subtle analysis ; and he used lan- 
guage for the sole purpose of stating, in the clearest and 
simplest possible form, the precise idea he wished to 
convey. He had no pride of intellect — not the slightest 
desire for display — no thouglit or puiqDOse but that of 
making everybody understand precisely what he be- 
lieved and meant to utter. And while this habit may 
sacrifice the graces of style, it gains immeasurably in 
practical force and effect. It gives to his public papers 
a weight and influence with the mass of the people which 
no public man of this country Imd ever before attained. 
And this was heightened by the atmosphere of humor 
which seemed to ]Hn'v;ide his mind, and which was just as 
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uatural to it, and as attractive and softening a portion of 
it, as the smoky hues of Indian summer are of the charm 
ing season to which they belong. His nature was emi- 
nently genial, and he seemed to be incapable of cherish- 
ing an envenomed resentment. And although he was 
easily touched by whatever was painful, the elasticity of 
his temper and his ready sense of the humorous broke 
the force of anxieties and responsibilities under which a 
man of harder, though perhaps a higher, nature, would 
have sunk and failed. 

One of the most perplexing questions with which kl r. 
Lincoln had to deal, in carrying on the war, was that of 
slavery. There were two classes of persons who could 
not see that there was any thing perplexing about it, or 
that he ought to have had a moment’s hesitation how to 
treat it. One was made up of those who regarded the 
law of slavery as paramount to the Constitution, and the 
rights of slavery as the most sacred of all the rights 
which are guaranteed by that instrument ; the other, of 
those who regarded the abolition of slavery as the one 
thing to be secured, whatever else might be lost. The 
former denounced Mr. Lincoln for having interfered with 
slavery in any way, for any purpose, or at any time ; the 
latter denounced him, with equal bitterness, for not hav- 
ing swept it out of existence the moment Fort Sumter was 
attacked. In this matter, as in all others, Mr. Lincoln 
acted upon a fixed principle of his own, which he applied 
to the practical conduct of affairs just as fast as the neces- 
sities of the case required, and as the public sentiment 
would sustain his action. His policy from the outset was 
a tentative one — as, indeed, all policies of government, 
to be successful, must always be. On the outbreak of 
the rebellion, the first endeavor of the rebels was to 
secure the active co-operation of all the slaveholding 
States. Mr. Lincoln’ s first action, therefore, was to with- 
hold as many of those States from joining the rebel Con- 
federacy as possible. Every one can see now that this 
policy, denounced at the time by his more zealous anti- 
slavery supporters as temporizing and inadequate, pre- 
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vented Kentucky, Tennessee, Maryland, Missouri, and 
part of Virginia from throwing their weight into the rebel 
scale ; and, although it is very easy and very common to 
indervalue services to a cause after its triumph seems 
secure, there are few who mil not concede that if these 
!5tates had been diiven or permitted to drift into the rebel 
Confederacy, a successful termination of the war would 
have been much more remote and much more doubtful 
than it proved to be. Mr. Lincoln did every thing in 
his power, consistent with fidelity to the Constitution, to 
retain the Border Slave States within the Lnion ; and the 
degree of success which attended his efforts is the best 
proof of their substantial wisdom. 

His treatment of the slavery question itself was marked 
by the same characteristic features. There was not a man 
living in whose heart the conviction that slavery was 
wrong was more deeply rooted than in his. ‘‘ If slavery 
is wrong,” said he, ‘‘then notliing is wrong.” Kor 
was there one more anxious to use every just and lawful 
means, consistent with the national welfare, to secure its 
extirpation from the soil of the Republic. But in every 
thing he did upon this subject, as upon every other, he 
aimed at practical results, not the indulgence of any 
theory. He used no power over slavery until the emer- 
gency had arisen by which alone its exercise under the 
Constitution could be vindicated ; and he went no further 
and no faster in the steps which he took for its destruc- 
tion, than pubhc sentiment would warrant and sustain 
him in going. He wished to take no step backward, and 
therefore was doubly cautious in his advance. His pol- 
icy secured the final abolition of slavery. It not only 
decreed that result, but it secured it in such a way, and 
by such successive steps, each demanded by the special 
exigency of its own occasion, as commanded the acqui- 
escence of the great body of the slaveholders themselves. 
The views by which his antion was governed are stated 
with characteristic clearness and force in his letter of 
April 4, 1864, to Mr. Hodges, of Kentucky,^ and they 

See Appendix. 
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must commend themselves to the approval of aU c audio 
minds. 

Much has been said of Mr. Lincoln’s habit of telling 
stories, and it could scarcely be exaggerated. He had a 
keen sense of the humorous and the ludicrous, and rel- 
ished jokes and anecdotes for the amusement they afford- 
ed him. But story-telling was with him rather a mode 
of stating and illustrating facts and opinions, than any 
thing else. There is a great difference among men in the 
manner of expressing their thoughts. Some are rigidly 
exact, and give every thing they say a logical form. 
Others express themselves in figures, and by ill-ustratious 
drawn from nature or history. Mr. Lincoln often gave 
clearness and force to his ideas by pertinent anecdotes 
and illustrations drawn from daily life. Within a month 
after his first accession to office, when the South was 
threatening civil war, and armies of office-seekers were 
besieging him in the Executive Mansion, he said to the 
writer of these pages that he wished he could get time to 
attend to the Southern question ; he thought he knew 
what was wanted, and believed he could do something 
towards quieting the rising discontent ; but the office- 
seekers demanded all his time. “lam,” said he, “like 
a man so busy in letting rooms in one end of his house, 
that he can’t stop to put out the fire that is burning the 
other.” Two or three years later, when the people had 
made him a candidate for re-election, the same friend 
spoke to him of a member of his cabinet who was a can- 
didate also. Mr. Lincoln said he did not much concern 
hi mself about that. It was verj important to him and 
the country that the department over which his rival 
presided should be administered with vigor and energy, 
and whatever would stimulate the Secretary to such 

action would do good. “E ,” said he, “you were 

brought up on a farm, were you not ? Then you know 
what a chin-fly is. My brother and I,” he added, “were 
once ploughing corn on a Kentucky farm, I driving the 
horse and he holding plough. The horse was lazy, but 
on one occasion ruslu'd across the field so that I, with my 
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long legs, could scarcely keep pace witli Mm. On reacli- 
ing tlie end of tke furrow, I found an enormous chin-Jlij 
fastened upon Mm, and knocked liim oS. My brother 
asked me what I did that for. I told him I didn't want 
the old horse bitten in that way. ^Why,’ said my 
brother, ‘ iJiafs all that made him go: Xow,’' said Mr. 

Lincoln, ‘^if Mr. has a presidential chln-Jly biting 

him, I’m not going to knock him otf, if it will only make 
his department ^<9. ’’ These, which are given as il lustra- 
tions of very much of his conversation, were certainly per- 
tinent and frank. Oftentimes he would resort to anec- 
dotes to turn the current of conversation from some topic 
which he did not wish discussed, greatly to the disgust, 
not unfrequently, of the person who had come to extract 
information which Mr. Lincoln did not choose to impart. 
He had a habit, moreover, in canvassing public topics, 
of eliciting, by questions or remarks of his own, the views 
and objections of opponents ; and, in debate, he never 
failed to state the positions of his antagonist as fairly, and 
at least as strongly, as Ms opponent could state them 
Mmself. 

An impression is quite common that great men, who 
make their mark upon the progress of events and the 
world’s Mstory, doit by impressing their own opinions 
upon nations and communities, in disregard and contempt 
of their sentiments and prejudices. History does not sus- 
tain tMs view of the case. Xo man ever moulded the 
destiny of a nation except by making the sentiment of 
that nation Ms ally — by working with it, by sliapiiig his 
measures and his pohcy to its successive developments. 
But little more than a year before the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was issued, 'Washington wrote to a friend in 
England that the idea of separation fi*om Great Britain 
was not entertained by any considerable number of the 
inhabitants of the colonies.^ If independence had then 
been proclaimed, it would not have been sui^ported by 
public sentiment ; and its proclamation would have ex- 
cited hostilities and promoted divisions which might have 

* Letter to Captain Mackensie, October 9, 17T4. 
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proved fatal to the cause. Time, — the development of 
events, — ^the ripening conviction of the necessity of such 
a measure, were indispensable as preliminary conditions 
of its success. And one of the greatest elements of Wash- 
ington’ s strength was the patient sagacity with which he 
could watch and wait until these conditions were fulfilled. 
The position and duty of President Lincoln in regard to 
slavery were very similar. If he had taken counsel only 
of his own abstract opinions and sympathies, and had 
proclaimed emancipation at the outset of the war, or had 
sanctioned the action of those department commanders 
who assumed to do it themselves, the first effect would 
have been to throw all the Border Slave States into the. 
bosom of the slaveholding Confederacy, and add their 
formidable force to the armies of the rebellion ; the next 
result would have been to arouse the political opposition 
in the loyal States to fresh activity by giving it a rally- 
ing-cry ; and the third would have been to divide the 
great body of those who agreed in defending the Union, 
but who did not then agree in regard to the abolition of 
slavery. Candid men, who pay more regard to facts than 
to theory, and who can estimate with fairness the results 
of public action, will have no difficulty in seeing that the 
probable result of these combined influences would have 
been such a strengthening of the forces of the Confederacy, 
and such a weakening of our own, as might have over- 
whelmed the Administration, and given the rebellion a 
final and a fatal victory. By awaiting the development 
of public sentiment. President Lincoln secured a support 
absolutely essential to success ; and there are few per- 
sons now, whatever may be their private opinions on 
slavery, who will not concede that his measures in regard 
to that subject were adopted with sagacity, and prose- 
cuted with a patient wisdom which crowned them with 
final triumph. 

In his personal appearance and manners, in the tone 
and tendency of his mind and in the fibre of his general 
character, President Lincoln presented more elements of 
originality than any other man eye]- coiinected with the 
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goyernmeiit of this country. He was hill and thin, angu- 
lar and ungraceful in liis motions, careless in dress, un- 
studied in manner, and too thoroughly earnest and hearty, 
in every thing he said or did, to be polished and polite. 
But there was a native grace, the out-growth of kindness 
of heart, which never failed to shine through all his 
words and acts. His heart was as tender as a woman s, — 
as accessible to grief and gladness as a child's,— -yet 
strong as Hercules to bear the anxieties and responsibil- 
ities of the awful burden that rested on it. Little inci - 
dents of the war, —instances of patient suffering in devo- 
tion to duty, — tales of distress from the lips of women, 
never failed to touch the innermost chords of his nature, 
and to awaken that sweet sympathy which carries with 
it, to those who suffer, all the comfort the human heart can 
crave. Those who have heard him, as many have, relate 
such touching episodes of the war, cannot recall without 
emotion the quivering lip, the face gnarled and writhing 
to stifle the rising sob, and the patient, loving eyes swim- 
ming in tears, which mirrored the tender pity of his 
gentle and loving nature. He seemed a stranger to the 
harsher and stormier passions of man. Easily grieved, he 
seemed incapable of hate. ISTothing could be truer than 
his declaration, after the heated political contest which 
secured his re-election, that he had “never willingly 
planted a thorn in any human breast,” — and that it was 
not in his nature to exult over any human being. It is 
first among the marvels of a marvellous time, that to such 
a character, so womanly in all its ti'aits, should liave 
been committed, absolutely and with almost despotic 
power, the guidance of a great nation thi'ough a bloody 
and terrible civil war ; and the success which crowned 
his labors proves that, in dealing with great communities, 
as with individuals, it is not the stormiest natures that 
are most prevailing, and that strength of principle and of 
purpose often accompanies the softest emotions of the 
human heart. 

Hothing was more marked in Mr. Liucolifs personal 
demeanor than its utter unconsciousness of his position. 
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It weald be difficult, if not impossible, to find auotber inaa 
who would not, upon a sudden transfer from the obscu- 
rity of private life in a country town to the dignities and 
duties of the Presidency, feel it incumbent upon him to 
assume something of the manner and tone befitting that 
position. Mr. Lincoln never seemed to be aware that his 
place or his business were essentially dififerent from those 
in which he had always been engaged. He brought to 
every question, — the loftiest and most imposing, — the 
same patient inquiry into details, the same eager longing 
to know and to do exactly what was j ust and- right, and the 
same working-day, plodding,. laborious devotion, which 
characterized his management of a client’ s case at his law 
office in Springfield. He had duties to perform in both 
places — ^in the one case to his country, as to his client 
in the other. But all duties were alike to him. All 
called e-iually upon him for the best service of his mind 
and heart, and all were alike performed with a conscien 
tious, single-hearted devotion that kneAV no distinction, 
but was absolute and perfect in every case. 


Mr. Lincoln’ s place in the history of this country will 
be fixed quite as much by the importance of the events 
amidst which he moved, and the magnitude of the results 
which he achieved, as by his personal characteristics. 
The Chief Magistrate whose administration quelled a re- 
bellion of eight millions of people, set free four millions 
of slaves, and vindicated the ability of the people, under 
all contingencies, to maintain the Government which rests 
upon their will, whose wisdom and unspotted integrity 
of character secured his re-election, and who, finally, 
when his work was done, found his reward in the mar- 
tyrdom which came to round his life and set the final 
seal upon his renown, will fill a place hitherto unoccu 
pied in the annals of the world. 



ANECrOTES AND REMINISCENCES 


OF 

PEESIDENT LINCOLN. 

BY FRANK B. CARPENTER. 


I WENT to NYasEington the last week in February, 1864, for the 
purpose of carrying out my cherished project of painting the scene 
commemorative of the first reading in cabinet council of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation. To my friends, Samuel Sinclair and F. A L:me, 
of New York, the Honorable Schuyler Colfax, and IIonora!)le Owen 
Lovejoy, shall I ever be indebted for the opening up of the way for 
the successful accomplishment of this undertaking. Through the 
latter gentleman arrangements were made with the President and Mrs. 
Lincoln, by which the spacious “State dining-room” of the Executive 
Mansion was placed at my disposal for a studio, in order that I might 
enjoy every facility for studying my subjects from the life. 

The painting of the picture occupied about six months. It em 
braced full-length life-size portraits of the President and entire cabinet, 
and portrays, as faithfully as I was capable of rendering it, the scene as 
it transpired in the old cabinet chamber of the White House, when the 
Act of Emancipation first saw the light. 

My relations with Mr. Lincoln of course became of an intimate 
character. Permitted the freedom of his private office at almost ail 
hours, I was privileged to see and know more of his daily life than 
has perhaps fallen to the lot of any one not sustaining to him domestic 
or official relations. 

In compiling a chapter of anecdotes, I have endeavored to embrace 
only those which bear the marks of authenticity. Many in this col- 
lection I myself heard the President relate ; others were communi- 
cated to me by persons w^ho either heard or took part in them. Se?- 
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eral have had a wide circulation, in connection with subjects of interest 
at different times which called them out. The reminiscences are mainly 
my own, and are taken, for the most part, from articles contributed on 
various occasions, since the assassination, to the public press. 

MR. LINCOLN’S SADNESS. 

Many persons formed their impressions of the late President from 
the stories in circulation attributed to him, and consequently supposed 
him to have been habitually of a jocund, humorous disposition. There 
was this element in his nature in a large degree, but it was the sparkle 
and ripple of the surface. Underneath was a deep undercurrent of 
sadness, if not melancholy. When most depressed, it was his way 
frequently to seek rehef in some harmless pleasantry. I recollect an 
instance related to me, by a radical member of the last Congress. It 
was during the dark days of 1862. He called upon the President early 
one morning, just after news of a disaster. Mr. Lincoln commenced 
telling some trifling incident, which the Congressman was in no mood 
to hear. He rose to his feet, and said, “ Mr. President, I did not 
come here this morning to hear stories ; it is too serious a time.” In- 
stantly the smile disappeared from Mr. Lincoln’s face, who exclaimed, 
^ sit down! I respect you as an earnest, sincere man. You 
cannot be more anxious than I am constantly, and I say to you now, 
that were it not for this occasional vent, I should die I” 

It has been the business of my life to study the human face, and I 
have said repeatedly to friends that Mr. Lincoln had the saddest face I 
ever attempted to paint. During some of the dark days of the spring 
and summer of 1864, I saw him at times when his care-worn, troubled 
appearance was enough to bring tears of sympathy into the eyes of 
his most bitter opponents. I recall particularly one day, when, having 
occasion to pass through the main hall of the domestic apartments, I 
met him alone, pacing up and down a narrow passage, his hands be- 
hind him, his head bent forward upon his breast, heavy black rings 
under his eyes, showing sleepless nights — altogether such a picture of 
the effects of sorrow and care as I have never seen I 

“No man,” says Mrs. Stowe, “has suffered more and deeper, albeit 
with a dry, weary, patient pain, that seemed to some like insensibility, 
than President Lincoln.” “ Whichever way it ends,” he said to" her, 
“I have the impression that I shan’t last long after it is over.” 

After the dreadful repulse of Fredericksburg, he is reported to have 
said : “ If there is a man out of perdition that suffers more than I do, 
I pity him.’' 
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The Honorable Schuyler Colhix, in his funeral oration at Chicago, 
Baid of him : — 

“He bore the nation’js perils, and trials, and sorrows, ever on liis 
mind. You know him, in a large degree, bj the illustrative stories 
of which his memory and his tongue were so prolific, using them to 
point a moral, or to soften discontent at his decisions. But this was 
the mere badinage which relieved him for the moment from the heavy 
weight of public duties and responsibilities under which he often 
wearied. Those whom he admitted to his confidence, and with whom 
he conversed of his feelings, knew that his inner life w'as checkered 
with the deepest anxiety and most discomforting solicitude. Elated 
by victories for the cause which, was ev'er in his thoughts, reverses to 
our arms cast a pall of depression over him. One morning, over two 
years ago, calling upon him on business, I found him looking more 
than usually pale and careworn, and inquired the reason. He replied, 
with the bad news he had received at a late hour the previous 
night, which had not yet been communicated to the press — he had 
not closed his eyes or breakfasted; and, with an expression I shall 
never forgot, he exclaimed, ^ How willingly would I exchange places 
to-day with the soldier who sleeps on the ground in the Army of the 
Potomac r ” 

He may not have looked for it from the hand of an assassin, but he 
felt sure that his life would end with the war long ago. “ He told 
me,” says a correspondent of the Boston Journal^ “that he was 
certain he should not outlast the rebellion.” It was in hist July. As 
will be remembered, there was dissension then among the Republican 
leaders. Many of his best friends had deserted him, and were talking 
of an opposition convention to nominate another candidate ; and uni- 
rersal gloom was among the people. 

The North was tired of the war, and supposed an honorable peace 
fttainable. Mr. Lincoln knew it was not — that any peace at that time 
would be only disunion. Speaking of it, be said : “ I have faith in the 
people. They will not consent to disunion. The danger is, they are 
misled. Let them know the tnith, and the country is safe.” He 
looked haggard and careworn ; and further on in the interview I re- 
marked on his appearance, “ You are wearing yourself out with work.” 
“L can’t work less,” he answered; “but it isn’t that — work never 
troubled me. Things look badly, and I can’t avoid anxiety. Person- 
ally I care nothing about a re-election, but if our divisions defeat us, I 
fear for the country.” When I suggested that right must eventually 
triumph; that I had never despaired of the result, he said, “ Neither 
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have I, hat I may never live 1)o see it. I feel a presentiment that 1 
shall not outlast the rebellion. When it is over, my work will be 
done” 

HIS FAVORITE POEM. 

The evening of March 2 2d, 1864, was a most interesting one to me. 

I was with the President alone in his office for several hours. Busy 
with pen and papers when I went in, he presently threw them aside 
and commenced talking to me of Shakspeare, of whom he was very 
fond. Little Tad,” his son, coming in, he sent him to the library 
for a copy of the plays, and then read to me several of his favorite 
passages. Relapsing into a sadder strain, he laid the book aside, and 
leaning back in his chair, said : — 

‘‘ There is a poem which has been a great favorite with me for years, 
which was first shown to me when a young man by a friend, and which 
I afterwards saw and cut from a newspaper and learned by heart. I 
would,” he continued, “ give a great deal to know who wrote it, but 
I have never been able to ascertain,” 

Then, half closing his eyes, he repeated the verses to me. Greatly 
pleased and interested, I told him I would like some time to write 
them down. A day or two afterwards, he asked me to accompany him 
to the temporary studio in the Treasury Department of Mr. Swayne, 
the sculptor, who was making a bust of him. While “ sitting,” it oc- 
curred to me that then would be a good opportunity to secure the 
lines. He very willingly complied with my request to repeat them, 
and, sitting upon some books at his feet, as nearly as I remember, I 
wrote the verses down, one by one, as he uttered them :* — 

Ob I why should the spirit of mortal be proud ? — 

Like a swift-fleeting meteor, a fast-flying cloud, 

A flash of the lightning, a break of the wave, 

He passeth from life to his rest in the grave. 

The leaves of the oak and the willow shall fade, iL 

Be scattered around, and together be laid; 

And the young and the old, and the low and the high, 

Shall moulder to dust, and together shall lie. 

The infant a mother attended and loved; 

The mother, that infant’s affection who proved 

• The authorship of this poem has been made known since its publication in the EwnitiQ 
Post. It was written by William Knox, a young Scotchman, a contemporary of Sir Wait<» 
fecott—who thought highly of his promise. He died quite young. 

The two verses in brackets were not repeated by Mr. Lincoln, but belong to the original 
poem 
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Ihe husband, that mother and infant who blest, — 

Each, all, are away to their dweEings of resL 

[The maid on whose cheek, on whose brow, in whose eye, 
Shone beauty and pleasure — her triumphs are by; 

And the memory of those who loved her and praised. 

Are alike from the minds of the living erased.] 

The hand of the king, that the sceptre hath borne, 

The brow of the priest, that the mitre hath worn, 

The eye of the sage, and the heart of the brave, 

Are hidden and lost in the depths of the grave. 

The peasant, whose lot was to sow and to reap, 

The herdsman, who climbed with his goats up tliO steep, 

The beggar, who wandered in search of his bread, 

Have faded away like the grass that we tread. 

[The saint, who enjoyed the communion of heaven, 

The sinner, who dared to remain unforgiven, 

The wise and the foolish, the guilty and just, 

Have quietly mingled their bones in the dust.] 

So the multitude goes — ^like the flower or the weed, 

That withers away to let others succeed; 

So the multitude comes — even those we behold, 

To repeat every tale that has often been told : 

For we are the same our fathers have been; 

We see the same sights our fathers have seen; 

We drink the same stream, we view the same sun, 

And run the same course our fathers have run. 

The thoughts we are thinking, our fathers would think ; 
From the death we are shrinking, our fathers would shrink ; 
To the life we are clinging, they also would cling — 

But it speeds from us all like a bird on the wing. 

They loved — hut the story we cannot unfold ; 

They scorned — hut the heart of the haughty is cold; 

They grieved — hut no wail from their slumber will come ; 
They joyed — ^but the tongue of their gladness is dumb. 

They died — ay, they died — we things that are now, 

That w'alk on the turf that lies over their brow, 

And make in their dwellings a transient abode, 

Meet the things that they met on their pilgrimage road. 


Teal hope and despondency, pleasure and pain, 
Are mingled together in sunshine and rain ; 
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And the smile and the tear, the song and the dirge, 

Still follow each other, like surge upon surge. 

’Tis the wink of an eye, — His the draught of a breath ; 

From the blossom of health to the paleness of death, 

Prom the gilded saloon to the bier and the shroud : — 

Oh I why should the spirit of mortal be proud ? 

Discussing briefly the merits of this poem, and its probable aiitlior« 
ship, Mr. Lincoln continued : — 

There are some quaint, queer v erses, written, I think, by Oliver 
^Yendell Holmes, entitled ' The Last Leaf,’ one of which is to me inex- 
pressibly touching.” He then repeated these also from memory. The 
verse he referred to occurs in about the middle of the poem, and 
is this : — 

^‘The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that he has pressed 
In their bloom. 

And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb 

As he finished this verse he said, in his emphatic way: ‘‘For pure 
pathos, in my judgment, there is nothing finer than those six lines in 
the English language !” 

Mr. R. McCormick, in some “ Reminiscences,” published in the 
Evening Post, says that Mr. Lincoln was fond of the works of Robert 
Burns; and although I myself never heard him allude to the great 
Scottish poet, I can readily conceive that it may have been true. 
“There was something,” says Mr. McCormick, “ in the humble origin 
of Burns, and in his checkered life, no less than in his tender, homely 
songs, that appealed to the great heart of the plain man who, trans- 
ferred from the prairies of Illinois to the Executive Mansion at Wash- 
ington at a time of immense responsibility, gave a fresh and memora- 
ble illustration of the truth that 

. ‘ The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 

The man’s the gowd for a’ that’ ” 

HIS RELIGIOUS EXPERIEHOE. 

There is a very natural and proper desire, at this time, to know 
something of the religious experience of the late President. Two or 
three stories have been published in this connection, which I have 
never yet been able to trace to a reliable source, and I feel impelled to 
say here, that I believe the facts in the case — if there were such — ^havc 
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been added unto, or unwarrantably embellished. Of all men in the 
world, Mr. Lincoln was the most unaffected and truthful. He rarely 
or never used language loosely or carelessly, or for the sake of compli- 
ment. He was the most utterly indifferent to, and unconscious of, 
the effect he was producing, either upon official representatives, oi the 
common people, of any man ever in public position. 

Mr. Lincoln could scarcely be called a religious man, in the common 
acceptation of the term, and yet a sincerer Christian I believe never 
lived. A constitutional tendency to dwell upon sacred things; an 
emotional nature which finds ready expression in religious conver- 
sation and revival meetings ; the culture and development of the de- 
votional element till the expression of religious thought and experi- 
ence becomes almost habitual, were not among his characteristics. 
Doubtless he felt as deeply upon the great questions of the soul and 
eternity as any other thoughtful man, but the very tenderness and hu- 
mility of his nature would not permit the exposure of his inmost con- 
victions, except upon the rarest occasions, and to his most intimate 
friends. And yet, aside from emotional expression, I believe no man 
had a more abiding sense of his dependence upon God, or faith in the 
Divine government, and in the power and ultimate triumph of Truth 
and Right in the world. In the language of an eminent clergyman of 
this city, w'ho lately delivered an eloquent discourse upon the life and 
character of the departed President, “ It is not necessary to appeal to 
apocryphal stories, in circulation in the newspapers — which illustrate 
as much the assurance of his visitors as the simplicity of his faith — 
for proof of Mr. Lincoln’s Christian character.” If his daily life and 
various public addresses and writings do not show this, surely nothing 
can demonstrate it. 

But while inclined, as I have said, to doubt the truth of some of 
the statements published on this subject, I feel at liberty to relate an 
incident, which bears upon its face unmistakable evidence of truthful- 
ness. A lady interested in the work of the Christian Commission had 
occasion, in the prosecution of her duties, to have several interviews 
with the President of a business nature. He was much impressed 
with the devotion and earnestness of purpose she manifested, and 
on one occasion, after she had discharged the object of her visit, 

he said to her : “ Mrs. , I have formed a very high opinion 

of your Christian character, and now, as we are alone, I have 
mind to ask you to give me, in brief, your idea of wh^t cons' 
tutes a true religious experience.” The lady replied at some length, 
stating that, in her judgment, it consisted of a conviction of one’s own 
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sinfulness and weakness, and personal need of the Saviour for strength 
and support ; that views of mere doctrine might and would differ, but 
when one was really brought to feel his need of Divine help, and to 
seek the aid of the Holy Spirit for strength and guidance, it was sat- 
isfactory evidence of his having been born again. This was the sub 
stance of her reply. When she had concluded, Mr. Lincoln ^ras very 
thoughtful for a few moments. He at length said, very earnestly, “If 
what you have told me is really a correct view of this great subject, I 
think I can say with sincerity, that I hope I am a Christian. I had 
lived,” he continued, “until my boy Willie died, without realizing fully 
these things. That blow overwhelmed me. It showed me my weak- 
ness as I had never felt it before, and if I can take what you have 
stated as a test^ I think I can safely say that I know something of that 
change of which you speak ; and I will further add, that it has been my 
intention for some time, at a suitable opportunity, to make a public 
religious profession !” 

A clergyman, writing to the Friends* Review of Philadelphia, gives 
the following interesting incident : — 

“ After visiting schools, and holding meetings with the freed 
people, and attending to other religious service south of Wash- 
ington and in that city I felt that I must attend to manifest 
duty, and offer a visit in Gospel love to our noble President ; it 
was immediately granted, and a quarter past six that evening was 
fixed as the time. Under deep feeling I went ; my Heavenly 
Father went before and prepared the way. The President gave us a 
cordial welcome, and after pleasant, instructive conversation, during 
which he said, in reference to the freedmen, * If I have been one of the 
instruments in liberating this long-suffering, down-trodden people, I 
thank God for it’ — a precious covering spread over us. The good 
man rested his head upon his hand, and, under a precious, gathering 
influence, I knelt in solemn prayer. He knelt close beside me, and I 
felt that his heart went with every word as utterance was given. I 
afterwards addressed him, and when we rose to go, he shook my hand 
heartily, and thanked me for the visit.” 

Mr. Noah Brooks, one of Mr. Lincoln’s most intimate personal 
friends, in an admirable article in Harper* s Magazine^ gives the fol- 
lowing reminiscence of his conversation : — 

“ Just after the last Presidential election he &aid, '‘Being only mor- 
tal, after all I should have been a little mortified if I had been beaten 
in this canvass before the people ; but that sting would have been more 
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than compensated by the thought that the people had notified me that 
all my official responsibilities were soon to be lifted off my back’ In 
reply to the remark that he might remember that in all these cares he 
was daily remembered by those who prayed, not to be heard of men, 
as no man had ever before been remembered, he caught at the homely 
phrase, and said, ‘Yes, I like that phrase “not to be heard of men,” 
and guess it is generally true as you say ; at least, I have been told so, 
and I have been a good deal helped by ji.st that thought.’ Then he 
solemnly and slowly added, ‘ I should be the most presumptuous block- 
head upon this footstool, if I for one day thought that I could discharge 
the duties which have come upon me since I came into this place, 
without the aid and enlightenment of One w’ho is stronger and wiser 
than all others.’ ” 

By the Act of Emancipation Mr. Lincoln built for himself forever 
the first place in the affections of the African race in this country. The 
love and reverence manifested for him by many of these poor, ignorant 
people has, on aorae occasions, almost reached adoration. One day 
Colonel McKay e, of New York, who had been one of a committee to 
investigate the condition of the freedrnen, upon his return from Hilton 
Head and Beaufort, called upon the President, and in the course of 
the interview mentioned the following incident : — 

He had been speaking of the ideas of power entertained by these 
people. They had an idea of God, as the Almighty, and they liad 
realized in their former condition the power of their masters. Up to 
the time of the arrival among them of the Union forces, they had no 
knowledge of any other power. Their masters fled upon the approach 
of our soldiers, and this gave the slaves the conception of a power 
greater than their masters exercised. This power they called “Massa 
Linkum.” Colonel McKaye said that their place of worship was a 
large building which they called “the praise liouse,” and the leader 
of the “meeting,” a venerable black man, w’as known as “the praise 
man.” On a certain day, when there was quite a large gathering of 
the people, considerable confusion was created by different persons 
attempting to tell who and wdiat “ Massa Linkum ” was. In the midst 
of the excitement the white-headed leader commanded silence. 
“Brederin,” said he, “you don’t know nosen’ what you’se talkin’ 
’bout. Now, you just listen to me. Massa Linkum, he ebery whar. 
He know ebery ting.” Then, solemnly looking up, he added : “ He 
walk de earf like de Lord ! ” 

Colonel McKaye told me that Mr. Lincoln was very much affected 
by this account. He did not smile, as another might have done, but 
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got up from Ms chair and walked in silence two or three times acrosi 
the floor. As he resumed his seat, he said, very impressively, “ It ia 
a momentous thing to be the instrument, under Providence, of the 
liberation of a race 

“ At another time, he said cheerfully, ‘ I am very sure that if I do 
not go away from here a wiser man, I shall go away a better man, for 
having learned here what a very poor sort of a man I am.’ Afterwards, 
referring to what he called a change of heart, he said he did not re- 
member any precise time when he passed through any special change 
of purpose, or of heart ; but, he would say, that his own election to 
office, and the crisis immediatly following, influentially determined him 
in what he called ‘ a process of crystallization,’ then going on in his 
mind. Reticent as he was, and shy of discoursing much of his own 
mental exercises, these few utterances now have a value with those who 
knew him, which his dying words would scarcely have possessed.” 

Says Rev. Dr. Thompson, of New York : — “ A calm trust in God was 
the loftiest, worthiest characteristic in the life of Abraham Lincoln, 
lie had learned this long ago. ‘ I would rather my son would be able 
to read the Bible than to own a farm, if he can’t have but one,’ said hig 
godly mother. That Bible was Abraham Lincoln’s guide.” 

‘‘Mr. Jay states that, being on the steamer which conveyed the gov- 
ernmental party from Fortress Monroe to Norfolk, after the destruction of 
the Merrimac, while all on board were excited by the novelty of the excur- 
sion and by the incidents that it recalled, he missed the President from 
the company, and, on looking about, found him in a quiet nook, read- 
ing a well-worn Testament. Such an incidental revelation of his relig- 
ious lial)its is worth more than pages of formal testimony.” 

When Mr. Lincoln visited New York in 18G0,he felt a great interest 
in many of the institutions for reforming criminals and saving the 
young from a life of crime. Among others, he visited, unattended, the 
Five Points’ House of Industry, and a teacher in the Sabbath-school 
there gives the following account of the event: — 

“ One Sunday morning I saw a tall, remarkable-looking man enter 
the room and take a seat among us. He listened with fixed attention 
to our exercises, and his countenance expressed such genuine interest 
that I approached him and suggested that he might be willing to say 
something to the cliildren. He accepted the invitation with evident 
pleasure ; and, coming forward, began a simple address, which at once 
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lascinated every little hearer and hashed the room into silence. His 
language was strikingly beautiful, and his tones musical with intense 
feeling. The little faces would droop into sad conviction as he uttered 
sentences of warning, and would brighten into sunshine as he spoke 
cheerful words of promise. Once or twice he attempted to close his 
remarks, but the imperative shout of ^ Go on ! 0, do go on would 
ctunpel him to resume. As I looked upon the gaunt and sinewy frame 
of the stranger, and marked his powerful head and determined features, 
now touched into softness by the impressions of the moment, I felt an 
irrepressible curiosity to learn something more about him, and while 
he was quietly leaving the room I begged to know his name. He 
( ourteously replied, ‘ It is Abraham Lincoln, from Illinois.’ ” 

In the article in Harper^ s Magazine already quoted from above, Mr. 
i f'rooks says : — 

“ On Thursday of a certain week, two ladies, from Tennessee, 
ime before the President, asking the release of their husbands, 
Didd as prisoners of war at Johnson’s Island. They were put off until 
hiday, when they came again, and were again put off until Saturday, 
^t each of the interviews one of the ladies urged that her husband was 
i religious man. On Saturday, when the President ordered the release of 
the prisoner, he said to this lady, ‘You say your husband is a religious 
man ; tell him, when you meet him, that I say I am not much of a 
judge of religion, but that in my opinion the religion which sets men 
to rebel and fight against their Government, because, as they think, 
that Government does not sufficiently help some men to eat their bread 
in the sweat of other men’s faces, is not the sort of religion upon which 
people can get to heaven.’ ” 

The Western Christian Advocate says : — “ On the day of the receipt 
of the capitulation of Lee, as ^we learn from a friend intimate with 
the late President Lincoln, the cabinet meeting was held an hour earlier 
than usual Neither the President nor any member was able, for a 
time, to give utterance to his feelings. At the suggestion of Mr. Lin- 
coln all dropped on their knees, and offered, in silence and in tears, 
their humble and heartfelt acknowledgments to the Almighty for the 
triumph He had granted to the National cause.” 

ms SYMPATHY. 

A large number of those whom he saw every day came with appeals 
do his feelings in reference to relatives and friends in confinement and 
ander sei^tence of death. It was a constant marvel to me that, with 
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all his other cares and duties, he could give so much time aud be sc 
patient with this multitude. I have known him to sit for hours lis 
teningto details of domestic troubles from poor people — much of which, 
of course, irrelevant — carefully sifting the facts, and manifesting as 
much anxiety to do exactly right as in matters of the gravest interest. 
Poorly-clad people were more likely to get a good hearing than those 
who came in silks and velvets. No one was ever turned away from his 
door because of poverty. If he erred, it was sure to be on the side 
of mercy. It was one of his most painful tasks to confirm a sentence 
of death. I recollect the case of a somewhat noted rebel prisoner, 
who had been condemned to death, I believe, as a spy. A strong ap- 
plication had been made to have his sentence commuted. While this 
was pending, he attempted to escape from confinement, and was shot 
by the sentinel on guard. Although he richly deserved death, Mr. 
Lincoln remarked in my presence, that “ it was a great relief to him 
that the man took his fate into his own hands.” 

*‘No man in our era,” says Mr. Colfax, ^‘clothed with such vast power, 
has ever used it so mercifully. No ruler holding the keys of life and 
death, ever pjrdoned so many and so easily. When friends said to 
him they wished he had more of Jackson’s sternness, he would say, 
‘ I am just as God made me, and cannot change.’ It may not be gen- 
erally known that his door-keepers had standing orders from him that 
no matter how great might be the throng, if either senators or repre- 
sentatives had to wait, or to be turned away without an audience, he 
must see, before the day closed, every messenger who came to him with 
a petition for the saving of life.” 

A touching instance of his kindness of heart was told me incident- 
ally by one of the servants. A poor woman from Philadelphia had 
been waiting, with a baby in her arms, for three days to see the Presi- 
dent. Her husband had furnished a substitute foi the army, but some 
time afterwards became intoxicated while with some companions, and 
in this state was induced to enlist, Soon after he reached the armv 
lie deserted, thinkini)- that, as he had provided a substitute, the Govcin- 
ment was not entitled to his services. Returning home, he was, of 
course, arrested, tried, convicted, and sentenced to be shot. The sen- 
tence was to be executed on Saturday. On Monday his wife left her 
home with her baby, to endeavor to see the President. Said old 
Daniel, “ She had been waiting here three days, and there was no chance 
for her to get in. Late in the afternoon of the third day the President 
was going throuph the back passage to his private rooms, to get a cup 
of tea or take some rest.” (This oassage-way hixs lately oeen con- 
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Btrncted, and shuts the person passing entirely out of view of tl e 
occupants of the ante-room.) “ On his way through he heard the 
hahy cry. He instantly went back to his office and rang the hell 
^ Daniel,’ said he, ‘ is there a woman with a baby in the ante-room F I 
said there was, and if he would allow me to say it, I thought it was a 
case he ought to see ; for it was a matter of life and death. Said he, 
^Send her to me at once.’ She went in, told her story, and the Presi- 
dent pardoned her husband. As the woman came out from his pres- 
ence, her eyes were lifted and her lips moving in prayer, the tears 
streaming down her cheeks.” Said Daniel, “ I went up to her, and 
pulling her shawl, said, ‘ Madam, it was the baby that did it I’ ” 

Another touching incident occurred, I believe, the same week. A 
woman in a faded shawl and hood, somewhat advanced in life, at length 
was admitted, in her turn, to the President. Her husband and three sons 
all she had in the world, enlisted. Her husband had been killed, and 
she had come to ask the President to release to her the oldest son. 
Being satisfied of the truthfulness of her story, he said, “ Certainly, if 
her prop was taken away she was justly entitled to one of her boys.’* 
He immediately wrote an order for the discharge of the young man. 
The poor woman thanked him very gratefully, and went away. On 
reaching the army she found tnat this son had been in a recent engage- 
ment, was wounded, and taken to a hospital She found the hospital, 
but the boy was dead, or died while she was there. The surgeon in 
charge made a memorandum of the facts upon the back of the Presi- 
dent’s order, and, almost broken-hearted, the woman found hei 
way again into his presence. He was much affected by her appearance 
and story, and said, “ I know what you wish me to do now, and I shall 
do it without your asking : I shall release to you your second son.” 
Upon this he took up his pen and commenced writing the order. 
While he was writing the poor woman stood by his side, the tears 
running down her face, and passed her hands softly over his head, 
stroking his rough hair, as I have seen a fond mother caress a soti. 
By the time he had finished writing his own heart and eyes were full. 
He handed her the paper. “ Now,” said he, “ you have one and I one 
of the other two left ; that is no more than right.” She took the paper, 
and reverently placing her hand again upon his head, the tears still 
upon her cheeks, said, The Lord bless you, Mr,. President ! May you 
hve a thousand years, and always be the head of this great nation ■” 

One day the Hon. Thaddeus Stevens called with an elderly lady, m 
great trouble, whose son had been in the army, bnt for some offence 
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had been court-marti ailed, and sentenced either to death or imprison- 
ment at hard labor for a long term, I do not recollect which. There 
were some extenuating circumstances, and after a full hearing the Pres- 
ident turned to the representative and said : “ Mr. Stevens, do you 
think this is a case which will warrant my interference ?” “ With my 

knowledge of the. facts and the parties,” was the reply, “ I should 
have no hesitation in granting a pardon.” “ Then,” returned Mr. Lin 
coin, “ I will pardon him,” and he proceeded forthwith to execute the 
paper. The gratitade of the mother was too deep for expression, save 
by her tears, and not a word was said between her and Mr. Stevens until 
they were half way down the stairs on their passage out, when she sud- 
denly broke forth in an excited manner with the words, I knew it was 
a copperhead lie !” “ What do you refer to, madam ?” asked Mr. Ste- 

vens. “ Why, they told me he was an ugly-looking man,” she re- 
plied, with vehemence. ‘‘ He is the handsomest man I ever saw in 
my life !” And surely for that mother, and for many another through- 
out the land, no carved statue of ancient or modern art, in all its 
symmetry, can have the charm which will forevermore encircle that 
care-worn but gentle face, expressing as was never expressed before, 
Malice towards none — Charity for all.” 

M. Laugel, in the Revue des Deux Mondes^ relates from personal 
observation one or two interesting incidents: — 

“A soldier’s wife reduced almost to destitution by the absence 
of her husband, sought to obtain bis discharge from the army — 
this, Mr. Lincoln told her was beyond his power; hut he listened 
patiently to the poor creature’s tale of suffering and sorrow, clieered 
her and comforted her, reminded her how not herself alone, but 
the nation generally, were passing through a season of trial, and 
dismissed her not only with many kind and thoughtful words, but 
with substantial proofs of sympathy.” A beautiful and touching 
picture M. Laugel places before us of Mr. Lincoln, in that fatal 
theatre — months before the real tragedy which ended his life — 
listening to that representation of manly sorrow in “King Lear” — with 
his little son pressed close to his ample breast, at times answering 
patiently the little prattling fellow — ^then showing in every feature how 
keenly he felt the great dramatist’s representation of the sorrows of 
paternity. To him Shakspeare was, as to all true men, a great teacher, 
whose words cannot be heard too often, and cannot be rendered more 
powerful by any extrinsic circumstances, “ It matters not to me,” he 
said one day, “ whether Shakspeare be well or ill acled ; with him, ti'fl 
thought suffices.” 
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Here is a characteristic touch of humor as well as pathos ; — the inci« 
dent is strictly true : — 

A distinguished citizen of Ohio had an appointment with the Presi- 
dent one evening at six o’clock. As he entered the vestibule of toe 
White House, his attention was attracted by a poorly-clad young woman 
who was violently sobbing. He asked her the cause of her distress. 
She said she had been ordered away by the servants, after vainly wait- 
ing many hours to see the President about her only brother, who had 
been condemned to deatL Her story was this : — She and her brother 
were foreigners, and orphans. They had been in this country several 
years. Her brother enlisted in the army, but, through bad influences, 
was induced to desert. He was captured, tried, and sentenced to be 
shot — ^the old story. The poor girl had obtained the signatures of 
some persons who had formerly known him, to a petition for a pardon, 
and alone had come to Washington to lay the case before the Presi- 
dent. Thronged as the waiting-rooms always were, she had passed 
the long hours of twm days trying in vain to get an audience, and had 
at length been ordered away. 

The gentleman’s feelings were touched. He said to her that he had 
come to see the President, but did not know as he should succeed. He 
told her, however, to follow him up-stairs, and he wmuld see what could 
be done for her. Just before reaching the door, Mr. Lincoln came out, 
and meeting Ms friend said good-humoredly, “ Are you not ahead of 
time ?” The gentleman showed him his watch, with the hand upon the 
hour of six. “ Well,” returned Mr. Lincoln, “ I have beei^ so busy 
to-day that I have not had time to get a lunch. Go in, and sit down ; 
I will be back directly.” 

The gentleman made the young woman accompany him into the 
office, and when they were seated, said to her, “ Now, my good girl, 1 
want you to muster all the courage you have in the world. Vv hen the 
President comes back, he will sit down in that arm-chair. I shall get up 
to speak to him, and as I do so you must force yourself between us, 
and insist upon his examination of your papers, telling him it is a case 
of life and death, and admits of no delay.” These instructions were 
carried out to the letter. Mr. Lincoln was at first somewhat surprised 
at the apparent forwardness of the young woman, but obseiwing her 
distressed appearance, he ceased conversation with his friend, and com- 
menced an examination of the document she had placed in his hands. 
Glancing from it to the face of the petitioner, whose tears had broken 
forth afresh, he studied its expression for a moment, and then his eye 
fell upon her scanty but ueat dress. Instantly his face lighted up. 
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poor girl,” said he, “you have come here with no governor, ox 
senator, or member of Congress, to plead your cause. You seem 
honest and truthful; and you donH wear hoops — and I will be whipped 
but I will pardon your brother.” 

Though kind-hearted almost to a fault, nevertheless he always en- 
deavored to be just A member of Congress called upon him one day 
with the brother of a deserter who had been arrested. The excuse 
was that the soldier had been home on a sick-furlough, and that he 
afterwards became partially insane, and had consequently failed to 
return and report in proper time. He was on his way to his regiment 
at the front to be tried. The President at once ordered him to be 
stopped at Alexandria and sent before a board of surgeons for exami- 
nation as to the question of insanity. “ This seemed to me so proper,” 
said the representative, “ that I expressed myself satisfied. But on 
going out, the brother, who was anxious for an immediate discharge, 
said to me, ‘ The trouble with your President is, that he is so afraid 
of doing something wrong.’ ” 

A correspondent of the JVew Yorh Times^ writing from Kentucky, 
gives the following : — 

“Among the large number of persons waiting in the room tc 
speak with Mr. Lincoln, on a certain day in November last, was a 
small, pale, delicate-looking boy about thirteen years old. The 
President saw him standing, looking feeble and faint, and said : — 

‘ Come here, my boy, and tell me what you want.’ The boy advanced, 
placed his hand on the arm of the President’s chair, and with bowed 
head and timid accents said : ‘ Mr. President, I have been a driimmei 
in a regiment for two years, and my colonel got angry with me and 
turned me off; I was taken sick, and have been a long time in hospi- 
tal. This is the first time I have been out, and I came to see if you 
could not do something for me.’ The President looked at him kindlj 
and tenderly, and asked him where he lived. ‘ I have no home,’ answere<? 
the boy. ‘ Whare is your father V ‘ He died in the army,’ was the 
reply. ‘Where is your mother?’ continued the President. ‘My 
mother is dead also. I have no mother, no father, no brothers, no 
sisters, and,’ bursting into tears, ‘no friends — nobody cares for me.' 
Mr. Lincoln’s eyes filled with tears, and he said to him, ‘ Can’t you sell 
newspapers?’ ‘No,’ said the boy, ‘I am too weak, and the surgeon 
of the hospital told me I must leave, and I have no money, and no 
place to go to.’ The scene was wonderfully afiecting. The President 
drew fortli a card, and addressing on it certain officials to whom his 
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request was law, gave special directions ‘ to care for tliis poor boy.’ 
The wan face of the little drummer lit up with a happy smile as he 
received the paper, and he went away convinced that he had one good 
and true friend, at least, in the person of the President” 

Mr. Van Alen, of New York, writing to the Evening Post, relates 
the following : — 

“ I well remember one day when a poor woman sought, with the 
persistent affection of a mother, for the pardon of her son con- 
demned to death. She was successful in her petition. When she 
had left the room, he turned to me and said : ‘ Perhaps I have done 
wrong, but at all events I have made that poor woman happy.’ ” 

One night Schuyler Colfax left all other business to ask him b) 
respite the son of a constituent, who was sentenced to be shot, at 
Davenport, for desertion. He heard the story with his usual patience, 
though he was wearied out with incessant calls, and anxious for rest, 
and then replied : — Some of our generals complain that I impair dis- 
cipline and subordination in the army by my pardons and respites, but 
it makes me rested, after a hard day’s work, if I can find some good 
excuse for saving a man’s life, and I go to bed happy as I think how 
joyous the signing of my name will make him and his family and his 
friends.” And with a happy smile beaming over that care-furrowed 
face, he signed that name that saved that life. 

Said the Rev. Dr. Storrs, in his eulogy upon Mr. Lincoln, pronounced 
at the Brooklyn Academy of Music : — 

“Of course his sensibilities came gradually to be under the con- 
trol of his judgment, and the councils of others constrained him 
sometimes to a severity which he hated; so that at length the 
order for the merited restraint or punishment of public offenders 
was frequently, though always reluctantly, ratified by him. But 
his sympathy with men, in whatever condition, of whatever opinions, 
in whatever wrongs involved, was so native and constant, and so con- 
trolling, that he was always not so much inclined as predetermined 
to the mildest and most generous theory possible. And some- 
thing of peril as well as promise was involved to the public in this 
element of his nature. lie would not admit that he was in danger of 
the very assassination by which at last his life was taken, and only 
yielded with a protest to the precautions which others felt bound to 
take for him ; because his own sympathy with men was so strong that 
be could not believe that any would meditate serious harm to him. 
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The public policy of his administration was constantly in danger of 
being too tardy, lenient, pacific toward those who were combined fur 
deadly battle against the Government, because he was so solicitous to 
win, so anxious to bless, and so reluctant sharply to strike. ^ Sic senu 
per tyrannis P shouted his wild theatric assassin, as he leaped upon the 
stage, making the ancient motto of Virginia a legend of shame forever- 
more. But no magistrate ever lived who had less of the tyrant in his 
natural or his habitual temper. In all the veins of all his frame no 
drop of unsympathetic blood found a channel. When retaliation 
seemed the only just policy for the Government to adopt to save its 
soldiers from being shot in cold blood or being starved into idiocy, it 
was simply impossible for him to adopt it. And if he had met the 
arch-conspirators face to face, those who had racked and really enlarged 
the English vocabulary to get terms to express their hatred and dis- 
gust toward him individually — those who were striking with desperate 
blows at the national existence — ^it would have been hard for him not 
to greet them with open hand and a kindly welcome. The very ele- 
ment of sadness, which was so inwrought with his mirthfulness and 
humor, and which will look out on coming generations through the 
pensive lines upon his face and the light of his pathetic eyes, came 
into his spirit or was constantly nursed there through his sympathy 
with men, especially with the oppressed and the poor. He took upon 
himself the sorrows of others. He bent in extremest personal suffering 
under the blows that fell upon his countrymen. And when the bloody 
rain of battle was sprinkling the trees and the sod of Virginia during 
successive dreary campaigns, his inmost soul felt the baptism of it, and 
was sickened with grief. ‘ I cannot bear it,’ he said more than once, 
as the story was told him of the sacrifice made to secure some result. 
No glow even of triumph could expel from his eyes the tears occasioned 
by the suffering that had bought it !” 

Too much has not been said of his uniform meekness and kindness 
of heart, but there would sometimes be afforded evidence that one 
grain of sand too much would break even thie camel’s back. Among 
the callers at the White House one day, was an ofiBcer who had 
been cashiered from the service. He had prepared an elaborate de 
fence of himself, which he consumed much time in reading to the 
President. When he had finished, Mr. Lincoln replied, that even upon 
his own statement of the case the facts would not warrant executive 
interference. Disappointed, and considerably crest-fallen, the man 
withdrew. A few days afterward he made a second attempt to alter 
the President’s convictions, going over substantially the same ground, 
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and occupying about tlie same space of time, but without accomplish 
ing his end. The third time he succeeded in forcing himself into Mr. 
Lincoln’s presence, who with great forbearance listened to anotiier repe- 
tition of the case to its conclusion, but made no reply. Waitiiii^ for a 
moment, the man gathered from the expression of his countenance that 
his mind was unconvdnced. Turning very abruptly, he said : Weil, 
Mr. President, I see that you are fully determined not to do me jus- 
tice !” This was too aggravating even for Mr. Lincoln. Manifesting, 
however, no more feeling than that indicated by a slight compression 
of the lips, he very quietly arose, laid dowm a package of papers he 
held in his hand, and then suddenly seizing the defunct officer by the 
coat-collar, he marched him forcibly to the door, saying, as he ejected 
him into the passage ; Sir, I give you fair warning never to show 
yourself in this room again. I can bear censure, but not insult !” In 
a whining tone the man begged for his papers which he had dropped. 
“Begone, sir,” said the President; “your papers will be sent to you. 
I never wish to see your face again 1” 

Late one afternoon a lady with two gentlemen were admitted. She 
had come to ask that her husband, who was a prisoner of war, might 
be permitted to take the oath and be released from confinement. To 
secure a degree of interest on the part of the President, one of tie 
gentlemen claimed to he an acquaintance of Mrs. Lincoln ; this, how- 
ever, received but little attention, and the President proceeded to ask 
what position the lady’s husband held in the rebel service. “Ob,” 
said she, “ he was a captain. “ A rejoined Mr. Lincoln ; 

“ indeed, rather too big a fish to set free simply upon his taking the 
oath ! If he was an officer, it is proof positive that he has been a 
zealous rebel ; I cannot release him.” Here the lady’s fnend reiterated 
the assertion of his acquaintance with Mrs. Lincoln. Instantly the 
President’s hand was upon the hell-rope. The usher in attendance 
answered the summons. “Cornelius, take this man’s name to Mrs. 
Lincoln, and ask her what she knows of him.” The boy presently 
returned, with the reply that “ the Madam ” (as she was called by the 
servants) knew nothing of him whatever. “ It is just as I suspected,” 
said the President. The party made one more attempt to enlist his 
sympathy, but without efiect. “ It is of no use,” was the reply. “ I 
cannot release him !” and the trio withdrew in high displeasure. 

HIS HUMOP, SHBEWDHESS, AND SENTIMENT. 

It has been well said by a profound critic of Shakspeare, and it 
occurs to me as very appropriate in this connection, that “ the spirit 
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which held the woe of Lear and the tragedy of Hamlet would have 
broken, had it not also had the humor of the Merry Wives of Windsor 
and the merriment of the Midsummer Night’s Dream.” This is as 
true of Mr. Lincoln as it was of Shakspeare. The capacity to tell 
and enjoy a good anecdote no doubt prolonged his life. I have often 
heard this asserted by one of his most intimate friends. And the 
public impression of his fecundity in this respect w^'is not exaggerated. 
Mr. Beecher once observed to me of his own wealth of illustration, that 
he “ thought in figures,” or, in other words, that an argument habitu- 
ally took on that form in his mind. This was pre-eminently true of 
Mr. Lincoln. The “ points ” of his argument were driven home in this 
way as they could be in no other. In the social circle chis character- 
istic had full play. I never knew him to sit down with a friend for a 
five minutes’ chat, without being “ reminded ” of one or more inci- 
dents about somebody alluded to in the course of the conversation. 
In a corner of his desk he kept a copy of the latest humorous work ; 
and it was frequently his habit, when greatly fatigued, annoyed, or 
depressed, to take this up and read a chapter, with great relief. 

The Saturday evening before he left Washington to go to the front, 
just previous to the capture of Richmond, I was with him from seven 
o’clock till nearly twelve. It had been one of his most trying days. 
The pressure of office-seekers was greater at this juncture than I ever 
knew it to be, and he was almost worn out. Among the callers that 
evening was a party composed of two senators, a representative, an 
ex-lieutenant-governor of a Western State, and several private citizens. 
They had business of great importance, involving the necessity of the 
President’s examination of voluminous documents. Pushing every 
thing aside, he said to one of the party, “ Have you seen the Nasby 
papers ?” “ No, I have not,” was the answer ; “ who is Nasby ?” 

“There is a chap out in Ohio,” returned the President, “who has been 
writing a series of letters in the newspapers over the signature of Pe- 
troleum y. Nasby. Some one sent me a pamphlet collection of them 
the other day. I am going to write to ‘ Petroleum ’ to come down 
here, and I intend to tell him if he will communicate his talent to me, 
[ will swap places with him 1” Thereupon he arose, went to a drawer 
in his desk, and, taking out the “ Letters,” sat down and read one 
to the company, finding in their enjoyment of it the temporary ex- 
citement and relief which another man would have found in a glass 
of wine. The instant he had ceased, the book was thrown aside, his 
countenance relapsed into its habitual serious expression, and the busi- 
ness was entered upon with the utmost earnestness. 
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Just here, I may say with propriety, and I feel that it is due to Mr. 
Lincoln’s memory to state, that, during the entire period of mv stay 
in Washington, after witnessing his intercourse with almost all classes 
of people, including governors, senators, memhens of Congress, offi- 
cers of the army, and familiar friends, I cannot recollect to have ever 
heard him relate a circumstance to any one of them all that would 
have been out of place uttered in a ladies’ drawing-room I I am aware 
that a different impression prevails, founded it may be in some instances 
upon facts; hut where there is one fact of the kind I am persuaded that 
there are forty falsehoods, at least. At any rate, what I have stated is 
voluntary testimony, from a stand-point, I submit, entitled to respect- 
ful consideration. 

Among his stories freshest in my mind, one which he related to ms 
shortly after its occurrence, belongs to the history of the famous inter- 
view on hoard the River Queen ^ at Hampton Roads, between himself 
and Secretary Seward, and the rebel Peace Commissioners. It was 
reported at the time that the President told a “ little story ” on that 
occasion, and the inquiry w'cnt around among the newspapers, “ What 
was it ?” The New York Herald published what purported to be a 
version of it, but the “point” was entirely lost, and it attracted no 
attention. Being in AYashington a. few days subsequent to the inter- 
view with the Commissioners (my previous sojourn there having ter- 
minated about the first of last August), I asked Mr. Lincoln, one day, 
“ if it was true that he told Stephens, Hunter, and Campheil a story.” 
« Why, yes,” he replied, manifesting some surprise, “ but has it leaked 
out ? I was in hopes nothing would be said about it, lest some over- 
sensitive people should imagine there was a degree of levity in the 
intercourse between us.” He then went on to relate the circumstances 
which called it out. “You see,” said he, had reached and were 
discussing the slavery question. Mr. Hunter said, substantially, that 
the slaves, always accustomed to an overseer, and to work upon com- 
pulsion, suddenly fi-eed, as they would be if the South should consent 
to peace on the basis of the ‘ Emancipation Proclamation,’ would pre- 
cipitate not only themselves but the entire Southern society into 
irremediable ruin. No work would he done, nothing would be cul- 
tivated, and both blacks and whites would starve P Said the Presi- 
dent, “ I waited for Seward to answer that argument, but as he was 
silent, I at length said : “ Mr. Hunter, you ought to know a great deal 
better about this matter than 7, for you have always lived under the 
slave system. I can only say, in reply to your statement of the case; 
that it reminds me of a man out in Illinois, by the name of Case, who 
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undertook, a few years ago, to raise a very large herd of hogs. If 
was a great trouble to feed them, and how to get around this was a 
puzzle to him. At length he hit on the plan of planting an immense 
field of potatoes, and, when they were sufficiently grown, he turned 
the whole herd into the field, and let them have full swing, thus saving 
not only the labor of feeding the hogs, but also that of digging the 
potatoes ! Charmed with his sagacity, he stood one day leaning 
against the fence, counting his hogs, when a neighbor came along. 
‘Well, well,’ said he, ‘Mr. Case, this is all very fine. Your hogs are 
doing very well just now, but you know out here in Illinois the frost 
comes early, and the ground freezes for a foot deep. Then what are 
they going to do V This was a view of the matter Mr. Case had not 
taken into account. Butchering-time for hogs was ’way on in Decem- 
ber or January ! He scratched his head, and at length stammered, 
‘ Well, it may come pretty hard on their snouts^ but 1 don’t see but 
that it will be ‘ root, hog, or die 1’ ” 

The simplicity and absence of all ostentation on the part of Mr. 
Lincoln, is well illustrated by an incident which occurred on the occa- 
sion of a visit he made to Commodore Porter, at Fortress Monroe, 
Noticing that the banks of the river were dotted with flowers, he said • 
“Commodore, Tad” (the pet name for his youngest son, who had 
accompanied him on the excursion) “ is very fond of flowers ; won’t you 
let a couple of men take a boat and go with him for an hour or two, 
along the banks of the river, and gather the flowers ?” Look at 
this picture, and then endeavor to imagine the head of a European 
nation making a similar request, in this humble way, of one of his 
subordinates ! 

One day I took a couple of friends from New York up-stairs, who 
wished to be introduced to the President. It was after the hour for 
business calls, and we found him alone, and, for once, at leisure. Soon 
after the introduction, one of my friends took occasion to indorse, 
very decidedly, the President’s Amnesty Proclamation, which had 
been severely censured by many friends of the Administration. Mr. 

S ’s approval touched Mr. Lincoln. He said, with a great deal of 

emphasis, and with an expression of countenance I shall never forget 
“ When a man is sincerely penitent for his misdeeds, and gives satis- 
factory evidence of the same, he can safely be pardoned, and there 
is no exception to the rule I” 

Shortly afterwards, he told us this story of “ Andy Johnson,” as he 
was familiarly in the habit of calling him. It was a few weeks prio 
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to tne Baltimore Convention, before it was Icnown tliat Go rernor John- 
son would be the nominee for the Yice-Presidencv. Said he, I had 
a visit last night from Colonel Moody, * the figliting Mt-thodist parson/ 
as he is called in Tennessee. He is on his way to the Philadelphia 
Conference, and, being in Washington over-night, came up to see me. 
He told me,” he continued, “this story of Andy Johnson and General 
Buel, which interested me intensely. Colonel Moody was in Xashville 
the day that it was reported that Buel had decided to evacuate the 
city. The rebels, strongly re-enforced, were said to be within two 
(lays’ march of the capital. Of course, the city was greatly excited, 
^aid Moody, ‘ I went in search of Johnson, at the edge of the evening, 
and found him at his ojSice, closeted with two gentlemen, w'ho were 
walking the floor with him, one on each side. As I entered, they 
retired, leaving me alone with Johnson, w’ho came up to me, mani- 
festing intense feeling, and said, “ Moody, we are sold out! Buel is a 
traitor 1 He is going to evacuate the city, and in forty-eight hours wo 
f hall all he in the hands of the rebels.” Then he commenced pacing the 
iloor again, twisting his bands, and chafing like a caged tiger, utterly 
insensible to his frieud’s entreaties to become calm. Suddenly ho 
turned and said, “ Moody, can you pray?” “That is my business, sir, 
as a minister of the Gospel,” returned the Colonel. “ Well, Moody, I 
wish you would pray,” said Johnson ; and instantly both went down 
upon their knees, at opposite sides of the room. As the prayer be- 
came fervent, Johnson began to respond in true Metliodist style. 
Presently he crawled over on his hands and knees to Moody’s side, 
and put his arm over him, manifesting the deepest emotion. Closing 
the prayer with a hearty ‘Amen!’ from each, they arose. Johnson 
took a long breath, and said, with emphasis, “Moody, I feel better!” 
Shortly afterwards he asked, “ Will you stand by me ?” “ Certainly, 

I will,” was the answer. “ Well, Moody, I can depend upon you ; you 
are one in a hundred thousand 1” He then commenced pacing the 
floor again. Suddenly he wheeled, the current of his thought having 
changed, and said, “ Oh ! Moody, I don’t want you to think I have 
become a religious man because I asked you to pray. I am sorry to 
say it, but I am not, and have never pretended to be, religious. Xo 
one knows this better than you; hut, Moody, there is one thing about 
it — I DO believe in Almighty God I And I believe also in the Bible, 
and I say, damn me, if Xashville shall be surrendered I” ’ ” 

And Nashville was not surrendered I 

Judge Baldwin, of California, being in Washington, called one day 
on General Halleok, and, presuming upon a familiar acquaintance in 
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California a few years since, solicited a pass outside of our lines to see 
a brother in Virginia, not thinking that he would meet with a re* 
fusal, as both his brother and himself were good Union men. Wo 
have been deceived too often,” said G-eneral Halleck, ‘‘ and I regret I 
can’t grant it.” Judge B. then went to Stanton, and was very briefly 
disposed of with the same result. Finally, he obtained an interview 
with Mr. Lincoln, and stated his case. “ Have you applied to Gen- 
eral Halleck?” inquired the President. ‘‘Yes, and met with aflat 
refusal,” said Judge B. “ Then you must see Stanton,” continued the 
President. “ I have, and with the same result,” was the reply. 
“ Well, then,” said Mr. Lincoln, with a smile, “ I can do nothing ; for 
you must know that I have very little influence with this Administration ^ 

One bright morning, last May, the Sunday-school children of the 
city of Washington, marching in procession on “ anniversary ” day, 
passed in review through the portico on the north side of the White 
House. The President stood at the open window above the door, 
responding with a smile and a bow to the lusty cheers of the little 
folks as they passed. Hon. Mr. Odell, always wide awake when Sun- 
day-school children are around, with one or two other gentlemen, 
stood by his side as I joined the group. It was a beautiful sight ; the 
rosy-cheeked boys and girls, in their “ Sunday’s best,” with banners 
and flowers, all intent upon seeing the President, and, as they caught 
sight of liis tall figure, cheering as if their very lives depended upon 
it ! After enjoying the scene for some time, making pleasant remarks 
about a face that now and then struck him, Mr. Lincoln said : “ I heard 
a story last night about Daniel Webster when a lad, which was new 
to me, and it has been running in my head all the morning. When 
quite young, at school, Daniel was one day guilty of a gross violation 
of the rules. He was detected in the act, and called up by the teacher 
for punishment. This was to be the old-fashioned ‘feruling’ of the 
hand. His hands happened to be very dirty. Knowing this, on his 
way to the teacher’s desk he s^t upon the palm of his right hand, 
wiping it off upon the side of his pantaloons. ‘ Give me your hand, 
sir,’ said the teacher, very sternly. Out went the right hand, partly 
cleansed. The teacher looked at it a moment, and said, ‘ Daniel, ii 
you will find another hand in this school-room as filthy as that, I will 
let you off this time !’ Instantly from behind his back came the left 
hand. ‘ Here it is, sir,’ was the ready reply. ‘ That will do,’ said the 
teacher, ‘ for this time ; you can take your seat, sir !’ ” 

A new levy of troops required, on a certain occasion, the appoint- 
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inent of a large additional uiiniber of brigadier and major generals. 
Among the immense number of applications, Mr. Lincoln came upon 
one wherein the claims of a certain worthy (not in the service at all) 
“for a generalship” were glowingly set forth. But the applicant 
didn’t specify whether he wanted to be brigadier or major general 
The President observed this difficulty, and solved it bv a lucid in- 
d:>rsement. The clerk, on receiving the paper again, found written 
a'jross its hack, “Major-General, I reckon. A. Lincoln.” 

It is said that, on the occasion of a serenade, the President was 
called for by the crowd assembled. He appeared at a window with 
his wife (who is somewhat below the medium height), and made the 
following “ brief remarks :” “ Here I am, and here is Mrs. Lincoln. 
That’s the long and the short of it.” 

Soon after the opening of Congress last winter, my friend, the Hon. 
Mr. Shannon, from California, made the customary call at the White 
House. In the conversation that ensued, Mr. Shannon said : Mr. 
President, I met an old friend of yours in California hist summer, a 
Mr. Campbell, who had a good deal to say of your Springfield life.” 
“ Ah !” returned Mr. Lincoln, “ I am glad to hear of him. Campbell 
used to be a dry fellow in those days,” he continued. ‘‘ For a time he 
was Secretary of State. One day during the legislative vacation, a 
meek, cadaverous-looking man, with a white neckcloth, introduced 
himself to him at his office, and, stating that he had been informed 
that Mr. C. had the letting of the hall of representatives, he wished to 
secure it, if possible, for a course of lectures he desired to deliver in 
Springfield. ‘ May I ask,’ said the Secretary, ‘ what is to be the sub- 
ject of your lectures ?’ ‘ Certainly,’ was the reply, with a very solemn 

expression of countenance. ‘The course I wish to deliver is on the 
Second Coming of our Lord.’ ‘ It is of no use,’ said C. ; ‘if you will 
take my advice, you will not waste your time in this city. It is my 
private opinion th.at, if the Lord has been in Springfield once^ He will 
never come the second time 1’ ” 

Some gentlemen were once finding fault with the President because 
certain Generals were not given commands. “The fact is,” replied 
Mr. Lincoln, “I have got more pegs than I have holes to put them in.” 

A clergyman from Springfield, Illinois, being in Washington early in 
Mr. Lincoln’s administration, called upon him, and in the course of 
conversation asked him what w^as to be his policy on tlm slavery ques 
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tion. Well,” snid the IVcsidcnt, “I will answer, by telling you a 
story. You know Fatlier B., the old Methodist preacher? and you 
know Fox River and its fi-eshets ? Well, once in the presence of 
Father B., a young Methodist was worrying about Fox River, and ex- 
pressing fears that he should be prevented from fulfilling some of his 
appointments by a freshet in the river. Father B. checked him in his 
gravest manner. Said he : ‘ Young man, I have always made it a rule 
in my life not to cross Fox River till I get to it !’ And,” added Mr. 
Lincoln, “ I am not going to worry myself over the slavery question 
till I get to it.” 

“ I shall ever cherish among the brightest memories of my life,” 
says Rev. Dr. J. P. Thompson, “ the recollection of an hour in his 
*vorking-room last September, which was one broad sheet of sunshine. 
He had spent the morning poring over the returns of a court-martial 
upon capital cases, and studying to decide them according to truth ; 
and upon the entrance of a friend, he threw himself into an attitude 
of relaxation, and sparkled with good-humor. I spoke of the rapid 
rise of Union feeling since the promulgation of the Chicago platform, 
and the victory at Atlanta; and the question was started, which had 
contributed the most to the reviving of Union sentiment — the victory 
or the platform. “ I guess,” said the President, “ it was the victory ; 
at any rate. I’d rather have that repeated.” 

Being informed of the death of John Morgan, he said, “ Well, I 
wouldn’t crow over anybody’s death ; but I can take this as resignedly 
as any dispensation of Providence.’^ 

My attention has been two or three times called to a paragraph 
now going the rounds of the newspapers concerning a singular appa- 
rition of himself in a looking-glass, which Mr. Lincoln is stated to 
have seen on the day he was first nominated at Chicago. The story 
as toJd is made to appear very mysterious, and believing that the taste 
for the supernatural is sufiiciently ministered unto without perverting 
the facts, I will tell the story as the President told it to John Hay, the 
assistant private secretary, and myself. We were in his room together 
about dark, the evening of the Baltimore Convention. The gas had 
just been lighted, and he had been telling us how he had that after- 
noon received the news of the nomination of Andrew Johnson for 
Vice-President before he heard of his own. 

It seemed that the dispatch announcing his renomination had been 
sent to his ofiice from the War Department while he was at lunch. 
Directly afterward, without going back to the official chamber, he pr> 
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oeeded to the War Department While there, the telegram came 
announcing the nomination of Johnson. What,” said he to the oper- 
ator, ‘‘do they nominate a Vice-President before they do a President?” 
“ Why,” replied the astonished official, “ have yon not heard of yoor 
own nomination ? It was sent to the White House two hours ago ” 
“It is all right,” replied the President; “I shall probably find it on 
my return.” 

Laughing pleasantly over this incident, he said, soon aftenv^ard : “ A 
very singular occurrence took place the day I w'as nominated at Chi- 
cago, four years ago, which I am reminded of to-night. In the after- 
noon of the day, returning home from down town, I went up-stairs to 
Mrs. Lincoln’s sitting-room. Feeling somewhat tired, I lay down 
upon a couch in the room, directly opposite a bureau upon which was 
a looking-glass. As I reclined, my eye fell upon the glass, and I saw 
distinctly two images of myself, exactly alike, except that one was a 
little paler than the other. I arose, and lay down again, wdth the 
same result It made me quite uncomfortable for a few moments; but 
some friends coming in, the matter passed out of my mind. The next 
day, while w’alking in the street, I was suddenly reminded of the cir- 
cumstance, and the disagreeable sensation produced by it returned. I 
had never seen any thing of the kind before, and did not know what tc 
make of it. I determined to go home and place myself in the same 
position, and if the same effect was produced, I would make up my 
mind that it was the natural result of some principle of refraction or 
optics which I did not understand, and dismiss it. I tried the e.xperi- 
rnent, with the same result, and as I had said to myself, accounting for 
it on some principle unknown to me, it ceased to trouble me. But,” 
said he, “ some time ago I tried to produce the same effect here, by 
arranging a glass and couch in the same position, without success.” 
He did not say, as is asserted in the story as printed, that either he or 
Mrs. Lincoln attached any omen to it whatever. Neither did he say 
the double reflection was seen while he was walking about the room. 
On the contrary, it was only visible in a certain position, and at a cer- 
tain angle, and therefore, be thought, could be accounted for upon scien 
tific principles. 

A distinguished public officer being in Washington, in an interview 
with the President, introduced the question of emancipation. “Well, 
you see,” said Mr. Lincoln, “ we’ve got to be very cautious how we 
manage the negro question. If we’re not, we shall be like the baiber 
out in Illinois, who was shaving a fellow with a hatchet face and lan- 
tern jaws like mine. The barber stuck his finger in his customer’s 
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mouth to make his cheek stick out, hut while shaving away he cut 
through the fellow’s cheek and cut off his own finger ! If we are not 
very careful, we shall do as the barber did !” 

At the White House one day some gentlemen were present from 
the West, excited and troubled about the commissions or omissions 
of the Administration. The President heard them patiently, and then 
replied : — “ Gentlemen, suppose all the property you were worth was 
in gold, and you had put it in the hands of Blondin to carry across 
the Niagara River on a rope, would you shake the cable, or keep shout- 
ing out to him — ‘Blondin, stand up a little straighter — Blondin, stoop 
a little more — go a little faster — lean a little more to the north — lean 
a little more to the south ?’ No, you would hold your breath as well 
as your tongue, and keep your hands off until he was safe over. The 
Government are carrying an immense weight. Untold treasures are 
in their hands. They are doing the very best they can. Don’t badger 
them. Keep silence, and we’ll get you safe across.” 

Being asked at another time by an “ anxious” visitor as to what he 
would do in certain contingencies — provided the rebellion was not 
subdued after three or four years of eftbrt on the part of the Govern 
nient — “Oh,” said the President, “there is no alternative hut to keep 
'‘'pegging^ away P' 

After the issue of the Emancipation Proclamation, Governor 
Morgan, of New York, was at the White House one day, when the 
President said : — “ I do not agree with those who say that slavery is 
dead. We are like whalers who have been long on a chase — we have 
at last got the harpoon into the monster, but we must now look how 
we steer, or, with one ‘ flop ’ of his tail, he will yet send us all into 
eternity !” 

During a public “reception,” a farmer, from one of the border 
counties of Virginia, told the President that the Union soldiers, in 
passing his farm, had helped themselves not only to hay, but hia 
horse, and he hoped the President would urge the proper officer to 
consider his claim immediately. 

Mr. Lincoln said that this reminded him of an old acquaintance of 
his, “Jack Chase,” who used to be a lumberman on the Illinois, a steady, 
sober man, and the best raftsman on the river. It was quite a trick, 
twenty-five years ago, to take the logs over the rapids ; but he wai 
ikilful with a raft, and always kept her straight in the channel 
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Finally a steamer was put on, and Jack was made captain of her. 
He always used to take the wheel, going through the rapids. One 
day when the boat w’as plunging and wallowing along the boiling cur- 
rent, and Jack’s utmost vigilance was being exercised to keepj her io 
the narrow channel, a boy pulled his coat-tail, and hailed him with — 
‘‘ Say, Mister Captain ! I wdsh you would just stop your boat a min- 
ute — I’ve lost my apple overboard !” 

The President was once speaking about an attack made on him by 
the Committee on the Conduct of the War for a certain alleged blun- 
der, or something worse, in the Southwest — the matter involved being 
one which had fallen directly under the observation of the officer to 
whom he was talking, who possessed official evidence completely up- 
setting all the conclusions of the Committee. 

“Might it not be well for me,” queried the officer, “to set this 
matter right in a letter to some paper, stating the facts as they actually 
transpired 

“ Oh, no,” replied the President, “ at least, not now. If I were to 
try to read, much less answer, all the attacks made on me, this shop 
might as well be closed for any other business. I do the very best 1 
know bow — the very best I can ; and I mean to keep doing so untL. 
the end. If the end brings me out all right, -what is said against me 
won’t amount to any thing. If the end brings me out wrong, ten 
angels swearing I was right would, make no difference.” 

A gentleman was relating to the President how a friend of Ms had 
been driven away from New Orleans as a Unionist, and how, on his 
expulsion, when he asked to see the writ by which he was expelled, 
the deputation which called on Mm told Mm that the Government had 
made up their minds to do nothing illegal, and so they had issued no 
illegal writs, and simply meant to make Mm go of his own free will. 
“Well,” said Mr. Lincoln, “that reminds me of a hot el -keeper down 
at St. Louis, who boasted that he never had a death in his hotel, for 
whenever a guest was dying in his house he carried him out to die in 
the gutter.” 

One evening the President brought a couple of friends into the 
“ State dining-room ” to see my picture. Something was said, in the 
conversation that ensued, that “ reminded” him of the folic wing circum- 
stance : “Judge ,” said he, “held the strongest ideas of rigid 

government and close construction that I ever met. It was said of 
him. on one occasion, that he would hang a man for blowing Ms nose 
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m tlie street, but he would quash the indictment if it failed to specify 
which hand he blew it with !” 

On one occasion, in the Executive chamber, there were present a 
number of gentlemen, among them Mr. Seward. 

A point in the conversation suggesting the thought, Mr. Lincoln 
said : “ Seward, you never heard, did you, how I earned my first dol- 
lar?” “No,” said Mr. Seward. “Well,” replied he, “I was about 
eighteen years of age. I belonged, you know, to what they cail 
down South, the ‘scrubs;’ people who do not own slaves are nobody 
there. But we had succeeded in raising, chiefly by my labor, sufii- 
cif lit produce, as I thought, to justify me in taking it down the river 
to sell. 

“After much persuasion, I got the consent of mother to go, and 
constructed a little flatboat, large enough to take a barrel or two of 
things, that we had gathered, with myself and little bundle, down to 
New Orleans. A steamer was coming down the river. We have, you 
know, no wharves on the Western streams; and the custom was, if pas- 
sengers were at any of the landings, for them to go out in a boat, the 
steamer stopping and taking them on board. 

“I was contemplating my new flatboat, and wondering whether ] 
could make it stronger or improve it in any particular, when two men 
came down to the shore in carriages with trunks, and looking at the 
different boats singled out mine, and asked, ‘Who owns this?’ 1 
answered, somewhat modestly, ‘ I do.’ ‘ Will you,’ said one of them, 
Hake us and our trunks out to the steamer?’ ‘Certainly,’ said I. 1 
was very glad to have the chance of earning something. I supposed 
that each of them would give me two or three bits. The trunks were 
put on my flatboat, the passengers seated themselves on the trunks, 
and I sculled them out to the steamboat. 

“ They got on board, and I lifted up their heavy trunks, and put 
them on deck. The steamer was about to put on steam again, when I 
called out that they had forgotten to pay me. Each of them took 
from his pocket a silver half-dollar, and threw it on the floor of my 
boat. I could scarcely believe my eyes as I picked up the money. 
Gentlemen, you may think it was a very little thing, and in these days 
it seems to me a trifle ; but it was a most important incident in mv 
life. I could scarcely credit that I, a poor boy, had earned a dodar in 
less than a day — that by honest work I had earned a dollar. The 
world seemed wider and fairer before me. I was a more hopeful and 
confident being from that time.” 
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In August, 1864, the President called for five hundred thousand 
more men. The country was much depressed The rebels had, in 
comparatively small force, only a short time before, been to the very 
gates of Washington, and returned almost unharmed 

The Presidential election was impending. Many thought another 
call for men at such a time would injure, if not destroy, Mr. Lincoln’s 
chances for re-election. A friend said as much to him one day, after 
the President had told him of his purpose to make such a call. As to 
my re-election,” replied Mr. Lincoln, “ it matters not. We must have 
the men. If I go down, I intend to go, like the Cumberland^ with my 
colors flying !” 

A gentleman was one day finding fault with the constant agitation 
in Congress of the slavery question. He remarked that, after the adop- 
tion of the Emancipation policy, he had hoped for something new. 

“ There was a man down in Maine,” said the President, in reply, 
who kept a grocery-store, and a lot of fellows used to loaf around 
that for their toddy. He only gave ’em New England mm, and they 
drank pretty considerable of it. But after a while they began to get 
tired of that, and kept asking for something new — something new — all 
the time. Weil, one night, when the whole crowd were around, tho 
grocer brought out his glasses, and says he, * Fve got something New 
for you to drink, boys, now.’ ‘ Honor bright ?’ said they. * Honor 
bright,’ says he, and with that he sets out a jug. ‘Thar,’ says he, 
‘ that’s something new ; it’s New England mm !’ says he. Now,” re- 
marked Mr. Lincoln, “ I guess we’re a good deal like that crowd, and 
Congress is a good deal like that store-keeper !” 

About a week after the Chicago Convention, a gentleman from 
New York called upon the President, in company with the Assistant 
Secretary of War, Mr. Dana. In the course of conversation, the gentle- 
man said : “ What do you think, Mr. President, is the reason General 
McClellan does not reply to the letter from the Chicago Convention f’ 
‘‘Oh !” replied Mr. Lincoln, with a characteristic twinkle of the eye, 
^''he is intrenching P' 

On the occasion when the telegram from Cumberland Gap reached 
Mr. Lincoln that “ firing was heard in the direction of Knoxville,” he 
remarked that he was “ glad of it” Some person present, who had 
the perils of Burnside’s position uppermost in his mind, could not see 
why Mr. Lincoln should be glad of it, and so expressed himself. 
“Why, yon see,” responded the President, “it reminds me of Mistres? 
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Sallie Ward, a neighbor of mine, who had a very large family. Occa- 
sionally one of her numerous progeny would be heard crying in soma 
out-of-the-way place, upon which Mrs. Ward would exclaim, ‘There’s 
one of my children that isn’t dead yet !’ ” 

‘'On Mr. Lincoln’s reception-day, after the nomination,” wrote 
Theodore Tilton, in a letter to the Independent^ “his face wore an 
expression of satisfaction rather than elation. His reception of Mr. 
Garrison was an equal honor to host and guest. In alluding to om 
failure to find the old jail, he said, ‘Well, Mr. Garrison, when you first 
went to Baltimore, yon couldn’t get out; hut the second time, you 
couldn’t get in? When one of us mentioned the great enthusiasm a1 
the convention after Senator Morgan’s proposition to amend the Con* 
stitution, abolishing slaverjq Mr. Lincoln instantly said, ‘ It was I who 
suggested to Mr. Morgan that he should put that idea into his opening 
speech.’ This was the very best word he has said since the procla- 
mation of freedom.” 

In the spring of 1862, the President spent several days at Fortress 
Monroe, awaiting military operations upon the Peninsula. As a por- 
tion of the Cabinet were with him, that was tempoi*arily the seat of 
government, and he bore with him constantly the bui'den of public 
afifairs. His favorite Jivei’sion was reading Shakspeare, whom he 
rendered with fine discrimination of emphasis and feeling. One day 
(it chanced to be the day before the taking of Norfolk), as he sat read- 
ing alone, he called to his aide * in the adjoining room — “You have 
been writing long enough, Colonel, come in here ; I want to read you 
a passage in Hamlet.” He read the discussion on ambition between 
Hamlet and his courtiers, and the soliloquy, in which conscience de- 
bates of a future state. This was followed by passages from Macbeth. 
Then opening to King John, he read from the third act the passage in 
which Constance bewails her imprisoned, lost boy. 

Then closing the book, and recalling the words — 

“And, father cardinal, I have heard you say 
That we shall see and know our friends in heaven : 

If that be true, I shall see my boy again”-— 

Mr. Lincoln said : “ Colonel, did you ever dr'eam of a lost friend, and 
feel that you were holding sweet communion with that friend, and yet 
have a sad consciousness that it was not a reality ? — just so I dream of 
Bay boy Willie.” Overcome with emotion, he dropped his head oc 
the table, and sobbed aloud. 

♦ Colonel Le C-rand B. Cannon, of General Wool’s staff. 
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A few days before tlie President’s deatli, Secretary Stanton tendered 
bis resignation of the War Department. He accompanied the act with 
a most heart-felt tribute to Mr. Lincoln’s constant friendship and faith- 
ful devotion to the country, saying, also, that he, as Secretary, had 
accepted the position to hold it only until the war should end, and that 
now he felt his work was done, and his duty was to resiofn. 

Mr. Lincoln was greatly moved by the Secretary’s words, and tear- 
ing in pieces the paper containing the resignation, and throwing his 
arms about the Secretary, he said : “ Stanton, you have been a good 
friend and a faithful public servant, and it is not for you to say when 
you will no longer be needed here.” Several friends of both parties 
were present on the occasion, and there was not a dry eye that wit- 
nessed the scene. 

One of the last, if not the very last story told by President Lin- 
coin, was to one of his Cabinet who came to see him, to ask if it would 
be proper to permit Jake Thompson to slip through Maine in disguise 
and embark for Portland. The President, as usual, was disposed to 
be merciful, and to permit the arch-rebel to pass unmolested, but the 
Secretary urged that he should he arrested as a traitor. ‘‘ By permitr 
ting him to escape the penalties of treason,” persistently remarked the 
Secretary, “ you sanction it.” “Well,” replied Mr. Lincoln, “let me 
tell you a story. There was an Irish soldier here last summer, who 
wanted something to drink stronger than water, and stopped at a drug- 
shop, where he espied a soda-fountain. ‘ Mr. Doctor,’ said he, ‘ give 
me, plase, a glass of soda-wather, an’ if yes can put in a few drops of 
whiskey unbeknown to any one, I’ll be obleeged.’ Now,” continued 
Mr. Lincoln, “if Jake Thompson is permitted to go through Maine 
unbeknown to any one, what’s the harm ? So don’t have him arrested.” 

It will be remembered that an extra session of Congress ^ysLS called 
in July following Mr. Lincoln’s inauguration. In the message then 
sent in, speaking of secession, and the measures taken by the South- 
ern leaaers to bring it about, there occurs the following remark : — 
“With rebellion thus sii^ar-coafed, they have been driiggingthe public 
mind of their section for more than thirty years, until at length they 
have brought many good men to a willingness to take up arms against 
the Government,” <kc. Mr. Defrees, the Government printer, told 
me that, when the message wms being printed, he was a good deal 
disturbed by the use of the teriu “sugar-coated” and finally went to 
the President about it. Their relations to each other being of the 
most intimate character, he told Mr. Lincoln frankly, that he ought tn 
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remember that a message to Congress was a different affair from a 
speech at a mass-meeting in Illinois — ^that the messages became a part 
of history, and should be written accordingly. 

“ What is the matter now inquired the President. 

■ “ Why,” said Mr. Defrees, “ you have used an undignified expres- 
sion in the message;” and then, reading the paragraph aloud, he 
added, “ I would alter the structure of that, if I were you.” 

“ Defrees,” replied Mr. Lincoln, “ that word expresses precisely my 
idea, and I am not going to change it. The time will never come in 
this country when the people won’t know exactly what sugar-coated 
means 1” 

On a subsequent occasion, Mr. Defrees told me, a ce^rtain sentence 
of another message was very awkwardly constructed. Calling the 
President’s attention to it in the proof-copy, the latter acknowledged 
the force of the objection raised, and said, “Go home, Defrees, and 
see if you can better it.” The next day Mr. Defrees took in to him 
his amendment. Mr. Lincoln met him by saying: “ Seward found the 
same fault that you did, and he has been rewriting the paragraph 
also.” Then reading Mr. Defrees’s version, he said : “ I believe you 
have beat Seward ; but, ‘ I jings’ ” (a common expression with him), 
“ I think I can beat you both.” Then taking up his pen, he wrote thtf 
sentence as it was finally printed. 

A Congressman elect, from New York State, was once pressing a 
matter of considerable importance upon Mr. Lincoln, urging his official 
action. “You must see Kaymond about this,” said the President (re* 
ferring to the editor of the New York Times); “ he is my Lieutenant- 
General in politics. Whatever he says is right in the premises, shall 
be done.” 

The evening before I left Washington, an incident occurred, illus- 
trating very perfectly the character of the man. For two days m.v 
large painting had been on exhibition, upon its completion, in the 
East Room, which had been thronged with visitors. Late in the after- 
noon of the second day, the “black-horse cavalry” escort drew up as 
usual in front of the portico, preparatory to the President’s leaving for 
the “ Soldiers’ Home,” where he spent the midsummer nights. While 
the carriage was waiting, I looked around for him, wishing to say a 
farewell word, knowing that I should have no other opportunity. 
Presently I saw him standing half-way between the portico and the 
gateway leading to the War Department, leaning against the iron 
fence— rone arm thrown over the railing, and one foot on the stone 
coping which supports it, evidently having been intercepted, on hii 
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waj in, from the War Department, l>y a plain-looking man, w1 wai 
giving him, very diffidently, an account of a difficulty which he had 
been unable to have rectified. While waiting, I walked out leisurely 
to the President’s side. He said very little to the man, but was intently 
studying the expression of his face while he was narrating his trouble 
When he had finished, Mr. Lincoln said to him, ‘‘ Have you a blank 
card?” The man searched his pockets, but finding none, a gentleman 
standing near, who had overheard the question, came forward, and 
said, Here is one, Mr. President.” Several persons had, in the mean 
time, gathered around. Taking the card and a pencil, Mr. Lincoln sat 
down upon the stone coping, which is not more than five or six iiichea 
above the pavement, presenting almost the appearance of sitting upon 
the pavement itself, and wrote an order upon the card to the propci 
official to “ examine this man’s case.” While writing this, I observed 
several persons passing down the promenade, smiling at each other, at 
what I presume they thought the undignified appearance of the Head 
cf the Nation, who, however seemed utterly unconscious, either of anf 
impropriety in the action, or of attracting any attention. To me it 
was not only a touching picture of the native goodness of the mar, 
but of innate nobility of character, exemplified not so much by a dh 
regard of conventionalities, as in unconsciousness that there could 
any breach of etiquette, or dignity, in the manner of an honest a^. 
tempt to serve, or secure justice to a citizen of the Republic, however 
humble he may be. 

THE EMANOH^ATION PROCLAMATION. 

On the afternoon of Friday, February 5, 1S64, 1 rang the bell of 
Mr. Lovejoy’s boarding-house, on Fifteenth street, Washington. He 
was then very ill, though his friends did not apprehend that he was so 
near the close of his noble and faithful career. It is a sad satisfaction 
to me now to remember that one of the last acts of this good man’s 
life was the writing, while sitting up in his bed, of the note introdu- 
cino- me to Mr. Lincoln. Mv first interview with the President took 
place the next day, at the customary Saturday afternoon public recep- 
tion. Never shall I forget the thrill which went through my whole 
being as I first caught sight of that tall, gaunt form through a distant 
door, bowed down, it seemed to me, even then, with the weight of the 
nation he carried upon his heart, as a mother carries her suffering 
child, and tlionglit of the place he held in the afiections of the pe<H 
pie, and the prayers ascending constantly, day after day, in his behaii 
The crowd was passing through the rooms, and presently it wf€ ray 
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turn and name to Lc announced. Greeting me very pleasantly, he 
soon afterward made an appointment to see me in his official cham- 
ber, directly after the close of the ‘M'eception.” The hour named 
found me at the well-rernembered door of the apartment — that dooi 
watched daily, with so many conflicting emotions of hope and fear, by 
the miscellaneous throng gathered there. The President was alone, 
and already deep in official business, which was always pressing. Ho 
received me with the frank kindness and simplicity so characteristic 
of his nature; and, after reading Mr. Lovejoy’s note, said: “Well, 
Mr. Carpenter, we will turn you in loose here, and try to give you a 
good chance to work out your idea.” Then giving me a place close 
beside his own arm-chair, he entered upon the account which I shall 
now attempt to write out, as nearly as possible in his own words, of 
the circumstances attending the adoption of the Emancipation policy. 
First, however, let me glance very briefly at the condition of the coun- 
try at this juncture. 

The summer of 1862 was the gloomiest period of the war. After 
the most stupendous preparations known in modern warfare, McClel- 
lan, with an army of one hundred and sixty thousand men, had re- 
treated from the Peninsula, after the “ seven days’ ” severe fighting 
before Richmond, and great depression followed the disappointment 
of the brilliant hopes of the beginning of the campaign. The “On 
to Richmond” had been succeeded by “Back to Washington and 
the Rebellion, flushed with success, was more defiant than ever ! 

Thus far, the war had been prosecuted by the Administration with- 
out touching slavery in any manner. The reasons for this are admi- 
rably set forth in Mr. Lincoln’s letter to Colonel Hodges. 

Going over substantially the same ground on an occasion I well 
remember, Mr. Lincoln said : — “ The •paramount idea of the Consti- 
tution is the preservation of the Union. It may not be specified in 
80 many words, but of this there can be no question ; for without the 
Union the Constitution would be worthless. The Union made the 
Constitution, not the Constitution the Union! It seems clear that, 
if the emergency should arise that slavery, or any other institution, 
stood in the way of the maintenance of the Union, and the alterna- 
tive was presented to the Executive, of the destruction of one or the 
other, ho could not hesitate between the two. I can now,” he 
continuBd, “most solemnly assert that I did all in my judgment that 
eould be done to restore the Union without interfering with the insti- 
tution of slavery. We failed, and the blow at slavery was struck!” 

I now take up the history of the Proclamation itself, as Mr. Lin- 
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coin gave it to me, on tlic oc<‘asic)n of oiir fir>t interview, and written 
down by myself soon afterward: — 

“It had got to be,” said he, “ mulsammer, 18G2. Things had 
gone on from bad to worse, until I felt that we had reached the end 
of our rope on the plan of operations we had been pursuing ; that we 
had about played our last card, and must change our tactics or lose 
the game 1 I now determined upon the adoption of the Emancipation 
policy ; and, without consultation with, or the knowledge of the 
Cabinet, I prepared the original draft of the Proclamatiem ; and, after 
much anxious tliought, called a Cabinet meeting upon the s'.shjt^et. 
This was the last of July, or the first part of the month of Ariiriist, 
1802.” (The exact date he did not remember.) “ This Cabinet meet- 
ing took place, T think, upon a Saturday. All were present, excell- 
ing Mr, Blair, the Postmaster-General, who was absent at the open- 
ing of the discussion, but came in subsequently. I said to the Caldnet 
that I had resolved upon this step, an«l had not called them t«>getlier 
to ask their advice, hut to lay the subject-matter of a proclamation 
before them ; suggestions as to which \vould be in order, after they 
had heard it road. Mr. Lovejoy,” said he, “ was in error when he 
informed you that it excited no comment, excepting on the part of 
Secretary Seward. Various suggestions were ofiered. Secretary 
Chase wished the language stronger in reference to the arming of the 
blacks. Mr. Blair, after he came in, deprecated the policy, on the 
ground that it would cost the Administration the fail elections. 
Nothing, however, was offered that I had not already fully anticipated 
and settled in my own mind, until Secretary Seward spoke. Said he : — 
‘ Mr. President, I approve of the Proclamation, but I question the expedi- 
ency of its issue at this juncture. The depression of the public mind, 
consequent upon our repeated reverses, is so great, that I fear the 
effect of so important a step, It may be viewed as the last measure 
of an exhausted Government — a cry for htdp; the Goveroment 
stretching forth its hands to Ethiopia, instead of Ethiopia stretching 
forth her hands to the Government,’ His idea,” said the President, 
“ was, that it would be considered onr last shriek on the retreat.” 
(This was his precise expression.) “ ‘ Now,’ continued Mr. Seward, 

^ while I approve the measure, I suggest, sir, that yon postpone its 
issue until you can give it to the country supported by military suc- 
cess, instead of issuing it, as would bo the case now, upon the greatest 
disasters of the war !’ ” Said Mr. Lincoln : — “ The wisdom of the view 
of the Secretary of State struck me with very great force. It was an 
aspect of the case that, in all my thought upon the subject, I had 
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entirely overlooked. The result was, that T put the draft of the Proo- 
laination aside, as you do your sketch for a picture, waiting for a vic- 
tory. From time to time I added or changed a line, touching it up 
here and there, waiting the progress of events. Well, the next nevva 
we had was of Pope’s disaster, at Bull Eun. Things looked darker 
than ever. Finally, came the week of the battle of Antietam. I de- 
termined to wait no longer. The news came, I think, on Wednesday, 
that the advantage was on our side. I was then staying at the ‘Sol- 
diers’ Home’” (three miles out of Washington). “Here I finished 
writing the second draft of the preliminary Proclamation ; came up on 
Saturday, called the Cabinet together to hear it, and it was published 
the following Monday. 

“It was a somewhat remarkable fact,’’ he continued, “ that there 
were just one hundred days between the dates of the two proclama- 
tions, issued upon the 22d of September and the 1st of January. I 
had not made the calculation at the time.” 

At the final meeting on Saturday, another interesting incident oc- 
curred in connection with Secretary Seward. The President had writ- 
ten the important part of the Proclamation in these words : — 

“That on the first day of January, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-three, all persons held as slavca 
within any State or designated part of a State, the people whereof 
shall then be in rebellion against the United States, shall be then, 
thenceforward, and forever, free ; and the Executive G-overnment of 
the United States, including the military and naval authority thereof, 
will recognize the freedom of such persons, and will do no act or acts 
to repress such persons, or any of them, in any efforts they may make 
for their actual freedom.” — “ When I finished reading this paragraph,” 
resumed Mr. Lincoln, “Mr. Seward stopped me, and said : ‘I think, 
Mr. President, that you should insert after the word “ recognize , in 
that sentence, the words “ and maintain^ ’ I replied that I had already 
fully considered the import of that expression in this connection, but 
I had not introduced it, because it was not my way to promise what 
I was not entirely sure that I could perform, and I was not prepared 
to say that I thought we were exactly able to ‘ maintain ’ this.” 

“But,” said he, “ Mr. Seward insisted that we ought to take this 
ground ; and the words finally went in.” 

Mr. Lincoln then proceeded to show me the various positions oc- 
cupied by himself and the different members of the cabinet on the 
occasion of the first meeting. “xAs nearly as I remember,” said he, 
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“the Secretary of the Treasury and the Secretary of War were here, 
at my right hand — the others were grouped at the left.” 

From the first, the President seemed much interested in my woric, 
but as it progressed, his interest increased. He was in the habit of 
bringing many friends in to see what advance I was making from day 
to day, and I have known him to come by himself as many as three or 
four times in a single day. It seemed a pleasant diversion to iiim 
to watch the gradual progress of the work, and his suggestions, though 
sometimes quaint and homely, were almost inv’ariably excellent. Sel- 
dom was he heard to allude to any thing that might be construed into 
a personality in connection with any member of his Cabinet. On 
one occasion, however, I remember, with a sly twinkle of the eye, he 
turned to a senatorial friend whom he had brought in to see the pic- 
ture, and said : “ Mrs. Lincoln calls Mr. Carpenter’s group ‘‘ The 
Hwp'py Family.'^ 

At the end of about six months’ incessant labor, the picture drew 
near completion. The curiosity of the public to see it was so great 
that, by special permission of Mr. and Mrs. Lincoln, it was placed in 
the “ East Room,” and, for two days, thrown open for free exhibition. 
At the close of the second day, just previous to the canvas being taken 
down and rolled up, the President came in to take, as he said, a “ fare- 
well look at the picture,” He sat iu front of it for some time, and I 
asked him if he had aught of criticism to make. He said he could 
suggest nothing whatever as to the portraiture — “ the likenesses seemed 
to him absolutely perfect.” I then called his attention to the accesso- 
ries of the picture, stating that these had been selected from the ob- 
jects in the Cabinet chamber with reference solely to their hearing upon 
the subject. “Yes,” said he, “I see the war-maps, the portfolios, the 
sto€-map, and all ; but the book in the corner, leaning against the 
chair-leg, you have changed the title of that, I see,” “ Yes,” I replied, 
“ at the last moment I learned that you frequently consulted, during 
the period you were preparing the Proclamatiou, Solicitor Whiting’s 
work on the ‘ War Powers of the President,’ so I simply changed the 
title of the book, leaving the old sheepskin binding as it was.” 
“ Now,” said he, “ Whiting’s book is not a regular law-book. It is all 
very well that it should be there; but I would suggest that you change 
the character of the binding. It now looks like an old volume of 
United States Statutes.” I thanked him for this criticism, and then 
said, “ Is there any thing else that yon would like changed i” “ I see 
nothing,” said he; “all else is perfectly satisfactory to me. In my 
judgment, it is as good a piece of work as the subject will admit of.” 
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And then, in his simple-hearted, earnest way, he said to me, “And I 
am right glad you have done it !” 

In February last, a few days after the passage of the “ Constitutional 
Amendment,” I was in Washington, and was received by Mr. Lincoln 
with the kindness and familiarity which had characterized our previ- 
ous intercourse. I said to him one day that I was very proud to have 
been the artist to have first conceived of the design of painting a pic- 
ture commemorative of the Act of Emancipation ; that subsequent 
occurrences had only confirmed my own first judgment of that act as 
the most sublime moral event in our history. “ Yes,” said — he and 
never do I remember to have noticed in him more earnestness of ex- 
pression or manner — “as affairs have turned, it is the central act of my 
Administration, and the great event of the nineteenth century.” 

T remembor to have asked him, on one occasion, if there was not 
some opposition manifested on the part of several members of the 
Cabinet to the Emancipation policy. He said, in reply : “ Nothing 
more than 1 have stated to you. Mr. Blair thought we should lose the 
fall elections, and opposed it on that ground only.” Said I, “ I have 
understood that Secretary Smith was not in favor of your action. Mr. 
Blair told me tliat, when the meeting closed, he and the Secretary of 
the Interior went away together, and that the latter t'nd him, if the 
President carried out that policy, he might count on losing Indiana^ 
sure !” “ He never said any thing of the kind to me,” returned the 

President. “And how,” said I, “does Mr. Blair feel about it now?” 
“Oh,” was the prompt reply, “he proved right in regard to the fall 
elections, but he is satisfied that we have since gained more than we 
lost.” “ I have been told,” said I, “ that Judge Bates doubted the 
constitutionality of the Proclamation. ”“ He never expressed such an 
opinion in my hearing,” replied Mr. Lincoln. “ No member of the 
Cabinet ever dissented from the policy, in any conversation with me.” 

There was one marked element of Mr. Lincoln’s character admirably 
expressed by the Hon. Schuyler Colfax, in his oration at Chicago upon 
his death : “ When his judgment, which acted slowly, but which was 
almost as immovable as the eternal hills when settled, was grasping 
some subject of importance, the arguments against his own desires 
seemed uppermost in his mind, and, in conversing upon it, he would 
present those arguments, to sec if they could be rebutted.” 

In illustration of this, I need only hero recall the fact that the in- 
terview between himself and the Chicago delegation of clera-ymen, 
appointed to urge upon him the issue of a Proclamation of Einanci 
pation, took place September 13, 1802, just about a month after the 
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President liad declared liis establislied pnrpose to take this step at tlie 
Cabinet meeting whicb I Lave described, lie said to this commit- 
tee : do not want to issue a document that the whole world will 

see must necessarily be inoperative, like the Pope’s bull against the 
comet!” After drawing out their views upon the subject, he con> 
eluded the interview with these memorable words : — 

“Do not misunderstand me, because I have mentioned these objec 
tions. They indicate the difficulties which have thus far prevented 
ray action in some such way as you desire. I have not decided against 
a proclamation of liberty to the slaves, but hold the matter under ad* 
visement. And I can assure you that the subject is on my mind, by 
day and night, more than any other. Whatever shall appear to be 
God’s will, I will do! I trust that, in the freedom with wh ch I have 
canvassed your view.*, I have not in any respect injure 1 your feeling.” 

In further illustration of this pecuharity of his mind, I will say 
here, to silence forever the cavils of those who have assorted that he 
was f'^rced by tho presoure of public opinicn t * nominate Mr. Chase 
as Judge Taney’s successor, that, notwithstanding his apparent hesita- 
tion upon this subject, and all that was reported at the time in the 
newspapers as to the chances of the various candidates, it is a fact well 
known to several of his most intimate friends that “ there had never 
been a time during his Presidency, that, in the event of the death of 
Judge Taney, he had not fully intended and expected to nominate 
Salmon P. Chase for Chief Justice.” These were his very words, ut- 
tered in this connection. 

Mr. Chase told me that at the Cabinet meeting, immediately after 
the battle of Antietain, and just prior to the issue of the September 
Proclamation, the President entered upon the business before them, by 
saying that “ the time for the annunciation of the Emancipation policy 
could no longer be delayed. Public sentiment,” he thought, “ w<»uid 
sustain it, many of his warmest friends and supporters demanded it — 
and he had promised his God that he would do itP^ The last part of 
this was uttered in a low tone, and appeared to be heard by no one 
but Secretary Chase, who was sitting near him. lie asked the Presi- 
dent if he correctly understood him. Mr. Lincoln replied : “ I made 
a solemn vow before God that, if General Lee were driven back from 
Pennsylvania, I would crown the result by the declaration of freedom 
to the slaves !” 

In concluding this article, it will perhaps be expected that I should 
take some notice of an assertion, made originally in an editorial article 
in The Independent^ upon the withdrawal of Mr. Chase from the polit- 
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ical canvass of 1861, and widely copied, in wliicdj it was stated tJbat 
the concluding paragraph of the Proclamation was from the pen of 
Secretary Chase. One of Mr. Lincoln's intimate friends (this incident 
was related to me by the gentleman himself), who felt that there was 
an impropriety in this publication, at that time, for which Mr. Chase 
was in some degree responsible, went to see the President about it, 
“ Oh,” said Mr. Lincoln, with his characteristic simplicity and freedom 
from all suspicion, “ Mr. Chase had nothing to do with it ; I think 1 
mentioned the circumstance to Mr. Tilton myself.” 

The facts in the case are these : while the measure was pending. 
Mr. Chase submitted to the President a draft of a proclamation, em- 
bodying his views upon the subject, which closed with the appropriate 
and solemn words referred to : “ And upon this act, sincerely believea 
to be an act of justice warranted by the Constitution, I invoke the 
considerate judgment of mankind, and the gracious favor of Almighty 
God 1” 

Mr. Lincoln adopted this sentence intact, excepting that he inserted 
after the word ‘‘Constitution” the words “upon military necessity.” 

Thus is ended what I have long felt to be a duty I owed to the 
world — the record of circumstances attending the preparation and 
issue of the third great state paper which has marked the progress of 
our Anglo-Saxon civilization. 

First, is the “Magna Charta,” wrested by the barons of England 
from King John ; second, the “ Declaration of Independence ;” and 
third, worthy to be placed upon the tablets of history, side by side 
with the two first, is “ Abraham Lincoln’s Proclamation of Emak« 

CIPATION.” 
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APPENDIX. 


A. 

LETTERS ON SUNDRY OCCASIONS. 


TO MR. HODGES, OF KENTUCKY. 

Executive Mansion, 'Washington, April -I, lSd4 

S Ci. Godges, Esq., Frankfort, Kentucky: 

Mv Dear Sir: — You ask me to put in writing tlie substance of what I 
^erl'aMv said tlie other day, in your presence, to Governor Bramlette and 
r'ena tor Dixon. It was about as follows: — 

I am naturally anti-slavery. If slavery is not wrong, nothing is 
wrong. I eaiiiiot reineinber when I did not so think and feel, and yet 
I have never understood tliat the Presidency conferred upon me an un- 
restricted right to act officially upon this judgment and feeling. It was 
in the oatli 1 took that 1 would to the best of my ability preserve, pro- 
tect, and defend the Constitution of the United States. I could not take 
the office without taking the oath. Nor was it my 'vie'w that I might 
take an oath tu get power, and break the oath in using the power. I 
understood, too, tiiat in ordinary civil administration this oath even for- 
bade me to prav.tically indulge my primary abstract judgment on the 
moral question cf slavery. I had publicly declared this many times, and 
in many ways. And I aver that, to this day, I have done no official act 
in mere deference to my abstract judgment and feeling on slavery. I 
did understand, however, that ray oath to preserve the Constitution to 
tlie best of my ability, imposef* upon me tlie duty of preserving, by every 
indispensable means, that government, that nation, of which that Con- 
stitution was. the organic law. Was it possible to lose the nation and 
yet preserve the Constitution? By general law, life and limb mu.st be 
I)rotected; yet often a limb must be amputated to save a life: but a life 
is never wisely given to save a limb. I felt that measures, otherwise 
unconstitutional, might become lawful, by becoming indispensable to the 
preservation of the Constitution, through the preservation of the nation. 
Right or wrong, I assumed tins ground, and now avow it. I could not 
feel that to the best of my ability I had even tried to presei've the Coa- 
stitution, if, to save slavery, or any minor matter, I should permit the 
wreck of government, country, and Constitution, altogether. When, 
early in the war, General Fremont attempted military emancipation, 1 
forbade- it, because I did not then think it an indispensable necessity. 
When, a little later, General Cameron, then Secretary of War, suggested 
the arming of the blacks, I objected, because I did not yet think it an 
indispensable necessity. When, still later, General Hunter attempted 
military emancipation, I again forbade it, because I did not yet think the 
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indispensable necessity bad come. Wben, in Marcli, and May, and July, 
1862, I made earnest and successive appeals to the Border States to 
favor compensated emancipation, I believed the indispensable neces- 
sity for military emancipation and arming the blacks would come, unless 
averted by that measure. They declined the proposition, and J was, in 
my best judgment, driven to the alternative of eitlier surrendering the 
Union, and with it the Constitution, or of laying strong hand upon the 
colored element. I chose the latter. In choosing it, I hoped for greater 
gain tlian loss, but of this I was not entirely confident. More tliac a 
year of trial now shows no loss by it in our foreign relations, none in 
our home popular sentiment, none in our white military force, no loss 
by it any how, or anywhere. On the contrary, it shows a gain of 
quite one hundred and thirty thousand soldiers, seamen, and laborers. 
These are palpable facts, about which, as facts, there can be no cavil 
ling. We have the men ; and we could not have had them without the 
measure. 

And now let any Union man who complains of the measure, test him- 
self by writing down in one line, that he is for subduing the rebellion 
by force of arms; and in the next, that he is for taking one hundred 
and thirty thousand men from the Union side, and placing them where 
they would be but for the measure he condemns. If he cannot face liia 
case so stated, it is only because he cannot face the truth. 

I add a word which was not in the verbal conversation. In telling 
this tale, I attempt no compliment to my own sagacity. I claim not to 
have controlled events, but confess plainly that events have controlled 
me. Now, at the end of three years’ struggle, the nation’s condition is 
not what either party, or any man, devised or expected. God alone can 
claim it. WTiither it is tending, seems plain. If God now wills the re- 
moval of a great wrong, and wills also that we of the North, as well as 
you of the South, shall pay fairly for our complicity in that wrong, im- 
partial history will find therein new causes to attest and revere the jus- 
tice and goodness of God. Yours truly, 

(Signed) A, Lincoln. 

TO GENERAL HOOKER. 

The following letters were written by the President to General Hooker 
soon after the latter had succeeded General Burnside in command of the 
Army of the Potomac. The first was written just after the battle of 
Chancellorsville, as follows : — 

Washington, 2 p. m. — J/ciy 8, 1868. 

General Hooker: — The news is here of the capture by our forces of 
Grand Gulf, a large and rery important thing. General Willi ch, an 
exchanged jirisoner just from fochmond, has talked with mo this morn- 
ing. He was there when our cavalry cut the roads in that vicinity. He 
says there was not a sound pair of legs in Richmond, and that our men, 
had they known it, could have safely gone in and burnt every thing and 
brought Jeff. Davis, captured and paroled three or four hundred men 
He says as he came to City Point there was an army three miles long — 
Longstreet, he thought, moving towards Richmond. Milroy has captured 
a dispatch of General Lee, in which he says his loss was fearful in his 
late battle with you. A. Lincoln. 

After the battle of Chancellorsville General Hocker withdrew hia 
forces to the north side of the Rappahannock, and received the following 
from the President : — 
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ExiccimTE Maxsio>% Washington, May 14, 1S6SL 

My Dear Sir: — ^When I wrote on the 7th I had an impression that 
possibly, by an early movement, yon could get some advantage, from the 
supposed facts that the enemy’s communications were disturbed, and that 
he was somewhat deranged in position. That idea has now passed away, 
the enemy having re-established his communications, regained his posi- 
tions, and actually received re-enforcements. It does not now appear to 
me probable that you can gain any thing by an early renewal of the at- 
tempt to cross the Kappahannock. I therefore shall not complain if you 
do no more for a time than to keep the enemy at bay, and out of other 
mischief, by menaces and occasional cavalry raids, if practicable, and to 
put your own army in good condition again. Still, if, in your own clear 
judgment, you can renew the attack successfully, I do not mean to re- 
strain you. Bearing upon this last point I must tell you I have some pain- 
ful intimations that some of your corps and divusion commanders are not 
giving you their entire confidence. This would be ruinous if true, and 
yon should, therefore, first of all, ascertain the real facts beyond all possi- 
bility of doubt. Yours truly, 

A. LrjfcoLX. 

Both armies remained inactive till the ^f June, when General 
Hooker wrote to the President that appearances indicated an advance by 
General Lee. The President answered him as follows : — 

June 5, 1S68. 

Majoe-Geiteral Hooker: — Y ours of to-day was received an hour 
ago. So much of professional military skill is requisite to answer it, that 
I have turned the task over to General Halleck. He promises to perform 
it with his utmost care. I have but one idea which I think worth sug- 
gesting to you, and that is, in case you find Lee coming to the north of 
the RappaliannocK, I would by no means cross to the south of it. If he 
should leave a rear force at Fredericksburg, tempting you to fall upon it, it 
would fight in intrenchments and have you at advantage, and so, man for 
man, worst you at that point, while his main force would in some way 
be getting an advantage of you northward. In one word, I would not 
take any ri«ik of being entangled up on the rirer like an ox jumped half 
(yeer a fence and liable to be torn by dogs front and rear without a fair 
chance to gore one way or to kick the other. 

If Lee would come to my side of the river I would keep on the same 
side and fight him, or act on the defensive, according as might be my es- 
timate of his strength relatively to my own. But these are mere sugges- 
tions, which I desire to he controlled by the judgment of yourself and 
General Halleck. A. Lincoln. 

By the 10th of June Lee’s forward movement was well developed. 
The President’s views as to the proper course to be pursued by our army 
remained as before, and he sent the following letter expressing tliem : — 

Washington, D. C., Junt 10, 1S6S. 

Major-General Hooker: — Your long dispatch of to-day is just re- 
ceived. If left to me, 1 would not go south of the Rappahannock upon 
bee’s moving north of it. If you had Richmond invested to-day you 
would not ]>e able to take it in twenty days; meanwliile your communi- 
cations, and with them your army, would "be ruined. I think Lee’s army, 
and not Richmond, is your true objective point. If he comes towards the 
Upper Potomac, follow on his flank, and on the inside track, shortening 
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yolU' lines wliile lie lengthens liis. Fight him, too, when opportunity 
offers. If lie stay where he is, ^ et him and fret Mm, 

A. Lincoln. 

Lee’s advance was to the no: th west, through the Valley of the Shenan- 
doah. His advance was heard of far down that valley while yet hia 
rear was near Fredericksburg, and on the 14th the President wrote to 
General Hooker as follows : — 

WASHiKGTOir, D. O., 186a 

Major-General Hooker: — So for as we can make out here, the 
enemy have Milvoy surrounded at Winchester, and Tyler at Martins- 
burg. If they couid hold out a few days, could you help them ? If the 
head of Lee’s army is at Martinsburg and the tail of it on the plank- 
road between Fredericksburg and Chancellorsville, the anirawl must h 
tery slim somewhere ; could you not break him? 

A. Lincoln. 


HON. JOHN MINOR BOTTS. 

The following brief letter, written during the first Presidential canvass, 
shows what were Mr. Lincoln’s views in regard to the action of the South 
ern States in the event of Ids election : — 


Springfield, III., A.ugii^t 15, 1860. 

My Deai^ Sir: — Yours of the 9th, enclosing the letter of Hon. John 
Minor Botts, was duly received. The latter is herewith returned according 
to your request. It contains one of the many assurances I receive from the 
South, that in no probable event will there be any very formidable efibit 
to break up tlie Union. The people of the South have too much of good 
sense and good temper to attempt the ruin of the Government rather than 
nee it administered as it was administered by the men who made it. 
least, so I hope and believe. 

I thank you both for your own letter and a sight of that of Mr. Botts. 

Yours very truly, 

A. Lincoln. 

John B. Fry, Esq. 


TO governor MAGOFFIN. 

In August, 1861, Governor Magoffin, of Kentucky, urged the removal by 
the President of the Union troops which had been raised and were en- 
camped within that State. 

To this request he received the following reply : — 

Washington, D. C., A.ugwei 24, 1861 

To His Excellency B. Magoffin, Governor of the State of Kentucky 

Sir: — Your letter of the 19th instant, in which you “ urge the removal 
from the limits of Kentucky of the military force now organized and in 
camp within that State, is received. 

] may not possess full and precisely accurate knowledge upon tliis sub- 
ject, but I believe it is true tliat there is a military force in camp within 
Kentucky, acting by authority of the United States, which force is not 
very large, and is not now being augmented. 

I also believe that some arms have been furnished to this force by the 
United States, 
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I also believe that tliis f.)roe consists exclusively of Kentuckians, Laving 
their camp in the immediate vicinity of their own homes, and not assail • 
ing or menacing any of the good people of Kentucky, 

In all I have done in the premises, I have acted upon the urgent solici- 
tation of many Kentuckians, and in accordance with what 1 believed, aiiC 
still believe, to be the wish of a majority of all the Union-loving people 
of Kentucky. 

While I have conversed on the subject with many eminent men <A 
Kentucky, including a large majority of her members of Congress, I da 
not remember that any one of them, or any other person, except your 
Excellency and the bearers of your Excellency’s letter, has urged me to 
remove the military force from Kentucky or to disband it. One other 
very worthy citizen of. Kentucky did solicit me to have the augmenting 
of the force suspended for a time. 

Taking all the means within my reach to form a judgment, I do not 
believe it is the popular wish of Kentucky that the force shall be re- 
moved beyond her limits, and, with this impression, I must respectfully 
decline to remove it. 

I most cordially sympathize with your Excellency in the wish to pre- 
serve the peace of my own native State, Kentucky, but it is with regret 
I search for, and cannot find, in your not very short letter, any declara- 
tion or intimation that you entertain any desire for the preservation of 
the Federal Union. Abraham Lincoln. 


TO COUNT GASPARIN. 

The following letter addressed by President Lincoln to the Count de 
Gasparin, one of the warmest friends of the United States in Europe^ 
who had written to the President concerning the state of the country 
will be read with interest : — 


ExECimVB MAlfSiON, WASHINGTOiT, Auffust 4, 1862. 

To Count A. de Gasparin: 

Dear Sir: — Your very acceptable letter dated Orbe, Canton de Vaud, 
Switzerland, 18th of July, 1862, is received. The moral effect was the 
worst of the affair before Richmond, and that has run its course down- 
ward. We are now at a stand, and shall soon be rising again, as we 
hope. I believe it is true that, in men and material, the enemy suffered 
more than we in tliat series of conflicts, while it is certain he is less able 
to bear it. 

With us every soldier is a man of character, and must be treated with 
more consideration than is customary in Europe. Hence our great 
army, for slighter causes than could have prevailed there, has dwindled 
rapidly, bringing the necessity for a new call earlier than was antici- 
pated. We shall easily obtain the new levy, however. Be not alarmed 
if you shall learn that we shall- have resorted to a draft for part of this. 
It seems strange even to me, but it is true, tliat the Government is now 
pressed to this course by a popular demand. Thousands who wish 
not tu personally enter the service, are nevertheless anxious to pay and 
send substitutes, provided they can liave assurance that unwilling per- 
sons, similarly situated, will be compelled to do likewise. Besides this, 
volunteers mostly choose to enter newly forming regiments, while 
drafted men can lie sent to fill up the old ones, wherein man for man 
they are quite doubly as valuable. 

You ask, “ why is it that the Korth with her great armies so often is 
found with infei’iority of numbers face to face with the armies of the 
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South?” While I painfully kno^v the fact, a military man, which T am 
not, would better answer the question. The fact 1 know has not been 
overlooked, and I suppose the cause of its continuance lies mainly in the 
other fact that the enemy holds the interior and we the exterior lines; 
and that we operate where the people convey information to the enemy, 
while he operates where they convey none to us. 

I have received the volume and letter which you did me the honor of 
addressing to me, and for which please accept my sincere thanks. You 
are much admired in America for the ability of your writings, and much 
loved for your generosity to us and your devotion to liberal principles 
generally. 

You are quite right as to the importance to us for its bearing upon 
Europe, that we should acliievo military successes, and the same is true for 
us at home as well as abroad. Yet it seems unreasonable that a series 
of successes, extemling throigh hall a year, and clearing more than a 
hundred thousand square miles of country, should help us so little, 
while a ‘ungle half defeat should hurt us so much. But let us be patient. 

I am very happy to know that my course has not conflicted with your 
j udgment of propriety and policy. I can only say that I have acted upon 
my best convictions, without selfishness or malice, and that by the help 
of God I shall continue to do so. 

Please be assured of my highest respect and esteem. 

A. Lincoln. 


B. 

THE PEESIDENT AND GENERAL McCLELLAN. 

The transfer of General McClellan’s army from the Potomac, where it 
lay in front of the rebels at Manassas, was a movement of so much im- 
portance, and has given rise to so much controversy, that we append, for 
its further elucidation, a memorandum made by Major-General McDowell 
of the private discussions which preceded it. 

A copy of this memorandum was given by General McDowell, in the 
spring of 1864, to Mr. Raymond, and by him, some months afterwards, 
submitted to the President. The manuscript was returned by the latter, 
with the following indorsement : — 

T well remember the meetings herein narrated. See nothing for me to 
object to in the narrative as being made by General McDowell, except 
the phrase attributed to me “q/* the Jacolnnism of Congress f which 
phrase I do not remember using literally or in substance, and which I 
wish not to he published in any event. 

A. Lincoln. 

Octoler T, 1864. 

The following is the 

MEMORANDUM OF GENERAL MoDOWELL. 

t/anuary 10, 1802. — At dinner at Arlington, Virginia. Received a note 
from the Assistant Secretary of War, saying the President wished to see 
me that evening at eight o’clock, if I could safely leave my post. Soon 
after, 1 received a from Quartermaster- General Meigs, marked “Pri- 
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vate and confidential,” saying tlie President wished to see me. Xote 
herewith. 

Kepaired to the President’s house at eight o’clock p. m. Found the 
President alone. Was taken into the small room in the northeast corner. 
Soon after, we were joined by Brigadier- General Franklin, the Secretary 
of State, Governor Sewmrd, the Secretary of the Treasury, and the As- 
sistant Secretary of War. The President w’as greatly disturbed at the 
state of affairs. Spoke of the exhausted condition of the Treasury ; of the 
loss of public credit; of the Jacobinism in Congress; of the delicate con- 
dition of our foreign relations; of the bad news he had received from the 
West, particularly as contained in a letter from General Halleck on the 
state of affairs in Missouri ; of the want of co-operation between General 
Halleck and General Buell; but, more tlian .all, the sickness of General 
McClellan. 

The President said he was in great distress, and, as he liad been to 
General McClellan’s house, and the General did not ask to see him, and 
as he must talk to somebody, he had sent for General Franklin and my- 
self, to obtain our opinion as to the pos.sibility of soon commencing active 
operations with the Army of tlie Potomac. 

To use his own expression, if something was not soon done, the bottom 
would be out of tne whole affair; and, if General McClellan did not w'ant 
to use the army, he would like to “ borrow it,'' provided he could see how 
it could be made to do something. 

The Secretary of State stated the substance of some information he 
considered reliable, as to the strength of the forces on the other side, 
which he had obtained from an Englishman from Fortress Monroe, Rich- 
mond, Manassas, and Centrevillo, whieli was to tlie effect that the enemy 
had tw-enty thousand men under Huger at Norfolk, tliirty thousand at 
Oentreville, and, in all, in our front an efiective force, capable of being 
brought up at short notice, of about one hundred and three thousand 
men — men not suffering, but well shod, clothed, and fed. In answer to 
the question from the President, what could soon be done with tiie army, 
I replied tliat the question as to the when, must be preceded by the one as 
to the how and the where. That, substantially, I would organize the army 
into four army corps, placing the five divisions on the Washington side on 
tlie right bank. Place three of these corps to the front, the right at 
Vienna or its vicinity, the left beyond Fairfax Station, the centre beyond 
Fairfax Court-House, and connect the latter place with the Orange and 
Alexandria Railroad by a railroad’ now partially tlirowm up. This 'would 
enable us to supply these coriis without the use of horses, except to dis- 
tribute what was brought up by rail, and to act upon the enemy without 
reference to the bad state of country roads. 

The railroads all load to the enemy’s position. By acting upon them in 
force, besieging his strongholds, if necessary, or getting between them, it 
possible, or making the attempt to do so, and pressing his left, I thought 
we slit)uld, in the first place, cause him to bring up an ...c, forces, and 
mass them on the fiank mostly pressed — the left — and, possibly, I thought 
probably, we should again get them out of their works, and bring oii a 
general engagement on favorable terms to us, at all events keeping him 
fully occupied and harassed. The fourth corps, in connection with a 
force of heavy guns afloat, would operate on his right flank, beyond the 
Occoquan, get behind the batteries on the Potomac, take Aqiiia, which, 
being supported by the Third Corps over the (.h'*coqnan, it could safely 
attempt, and then move on the railroad from Manassas to the Rappahan- 
nock. Having a large cavalry force to destroy bridges, I thought by the 
use of one hundred and thirty thousand men thus employed, and the 
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greiit facilities whicli the railroads gave us, and tlie compact position we 
should occupy, we must succeed by repeated blows in crushing out the 
force in our front, even if it were equal in numbers and strength. The 
road by the Fairfax Court-House to Oentreville would give us the means 
to bring up siege mortars and siege materials, and even if we could not 
accomplish the object immediately, by making the campaign one of posi- 
tions instead of one of manoeuvres, to do so eventually, and without risk. 
That this saving of wagon transportation should be effected at once, by 
connecting the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad with the Alexandria roads 
by running a road over the Long Bridge. That when all tliis could be 
commenced, I could better tell when I knew something more definite as 
to the general condition of the army. 

General Franklin being asked, said he was in ignorance of many things 
necessary to an opinion on the subject, knowing only as to his own 
division, which was ready for the field. As to the plan of operations, on 
being asked by tlie President if he had ever thought what he would do 
with this army if he had it, he replied that he had, and that it was his 
judgment that it should be taken — what could be spared from the duty 
of protecting the capital — to Yorh Rimr to operate on Rielimond. The 
question then came up as to the means at hand of transporting a large 
part of the army by water. The Assistant Secretary of War said the 
means had been fully taxed to provide transportation for twelve thousand 
men. After some further conversation, and in reference to our ignorance 
of the actual condition of the army, the President wished we should come 
together the. next night at eight o’clock, and that General Franklin and I 
should meet in the mean time, obtain such further information as we 
might need, and to do so from the staff of the head-quarters of the Army 
of the Potomac. Immediate orders were to be given to make the rail- 
road over Long Bridge. 

January 11. — Held a meeting with General Franklin in the morning at 
the Treasury building, and discussed the question of the operations which 
in our judgment were best under existing circumstances of season, pres- 
ent position of the forces, present condition of the country, to be under- 
taken before going into the matter as to when those operations could be 
set on foot. I urged that we should now find fortifications in York River, 
which would require a movement in that direction to be preceded by a 
naval force of heavy guns to clear them out, as well as the works at West 
Point. That Richmond was now fortified, that we could not hope to 
carry it by a simple march after a successful engagement, that we should 
be obliged to take a siege train with us. That all this would take time, 
which would be improved by the enemy to mass his forces in our front, 
and we should find that we had not escaped any of the difficulties wo 
have now before this position, but simply lost time and money to find 
those difficulties where we should not have so strong a base to operate 
from, nor so manv facilities, nor so large a force as we have here, nor, in 
proportion, au small a one to overcome. That the war now had got to 
be one of positions till we should penetrate the line of the enemy. That 
to overcome him in front, or cut his communication with the South, 
would, by its moral as well as physical effect, prostrate the enemy, and 
enable us to undertake any future operations with ease and certainty of 
success ; but that, in order of time as of importance, the first thing to be 
done was to overcome this army in our front, which is beleaguering our 
capital, blockading the river, and covering us day by day with the re- 
proach of impotence, and lowering us in the eyes of foreign nations and 
of our people, both Forth and South, and that nothing but what is not 
necessary for this purpose should go elsewhere. 
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General Franklin suggested whether Governor Chase, in view of what 
ve were charged to do, might not be at liberty to tell ns where General 
3nrnside’s expedition had gone. I went and asked him. He told me 
that under the circumstances he felt he ought to do so, and said he was 
destined for Hewbern, North Carolina, by w^ay of Hatteras Inlet and 
Pamlico Sound, to operate on Raleigh and Beaufort, or eitl>er ef them. 
That General McClellan had, by direction of the President, acquainted 
him with his plan, which was to go with a large part of this Army of the 
Potomac to Urbana or Toppahaimock, on the Rappahannock, and then 
with his bridge train move directly on Richmond. On further consulta- 
tion with General Franklin, it was agreed that our inquiries were to be 
directed to both cases, of going from our present position, and of remov- 
ing the large part of the force to another base further South. 

A question was raised by General Franklin, whether, in deference to 
General McClellan, we should not inform him of the duty we were or- 
dered to perform. I said tlie order I received was marked “ private and 
confidential,” and as they came from the President, our Commander-'m- 
Chief, I conceived, as a common superior to General McClellan and both 
of us, it was for the President to say, and not us, and that I would con- 
sult the Secretary of the Treasury, who was at hand, and could tell us 
what was the rule in the Cabinet in such matters. The Secretary was of 
opinion that the matter lay entirely with the President. AYe w'ent to 
Colonel Kingsbury, Chief of Ordnance of the Army of the Potomac, 
Brigadier-General Van Vliet, Chief Quartermaster, and Major Shivers, 
Commissary of Subsistence, and obtained all the information desired. 

Met at the President’s in the evening at eight o’clock. Present the 
jame as on tlie first day, with the addition of the Postmaster- General, 
Judge Blair, who came in after the meeting had begun the discussion. 1 
read the annexed paper, marked (A), as containing both General Frank- 
lin’s and my own views, General Franklin agreeing with me, in view' of 
time, &c., required to take this army to anotiier base, that the operation 
could best 7iow be undertaken from the present base, substantially as pro- 
posed. The Postmaster-General opposed the plan, and was fbr having 
the army, or as much of it as could be spared, go to York River or For- 
tress Monroe, either to operate against Richmond, or to Suffolk and cut 
off Norfolk, that being in bis judgment the point (Fortress Monroe or 
York) from which to make a decisive blow ; that the plan of going to the 
front from this position was Bull Run over again, that it w'as strategically 
defective as w^as the effort last July, as then w'e w'ould have the operations 
upon exterior lines, and that it involved too much risk ; that there was 
not as much difficulty as had been supposed in removing the army dowm 
the Chesapeake ; that only from the Lower Chesapeake could any thing 
decisive result against the army at Manassas; that to drive them from 
their present position by operating from our present base w'ould only 
force them to another behind the one they now occupy, and w’e should 
have all our work to do over again. Mr. Seward thought if w'e only had 
a victory over them, it would answer, w’hether obtained at Manassas, or 
further South. Governor Chase replied, in general terms, to Judge 
Blair, to the effect that the moral power of a victory over the enemy in 
his present position would be as great as one elsewiiere, all else equal ; 
and the danger lay in the probability that we should find, after losing 
time and millions, that we should have as many difficulties to overcome 
below as w^e now have above. 

The President wished to have General Meigs in consultation on the 
subject of providing water transportation, and desired General Franklin 
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and myself to see Lim in tlio inoiTiing, and meet again at three o cloct 
p, M. the next day. 

January 12.— Met General Franhlin at General Meigs’s. Conversed 
.with him on the subject of our mission at his own house. ^ I expressed 
my views to General Meigs, who agreed witli me in the main as to con- 
centrating our efforts against the enemy in front by moving against him 
from our present position. As to the time in which he could assemble 
water transportation for thirty thousand men, he tliought in about from 
four to six weeks. 

Met at the President’s. General Meigs mentioned the time in which 
he could assemble transports as a month to six weeks. The general sub- 
ject of operations from the })resent base wms again discussed, General 
Meigs agreeing that it was best to do so, and to concentrate our forces 
for the purpose. The President and Mr. Seward said that General Mc- 
Clellan had been out to see the President, and was looking quite well; 
and that now, as he was able to assume the charge of the army, the Pres- 
ident would drop any further proceedings with us. Tlie general drift of 
the conversation was as to the propriety of moving the army further 
South, and as to the destination of Burnside’s expedition. The Postmas- 
ter-General said that if it was the intention to fight out here (Manassas), 
then we ought to concentrate. It was suggested and urged somewhat on 
the President to countermand, or to have General McClellan counter- 
mand, General Burnside’s expedition, and bring it up to Acquia. The 
Pre.sident was, however, exceedingly averse from interfering, saying he 
disliked exceedingly to stop a thing long since planned, just as it was 
ready to strike. Nothing was done but to appoint another meeting the 
next day at 11 o’clock, when we were to meet General McClellan, and 
again discuss the question of the movement to be made, &c., &c. 

January 13, Monday . — Went to the President’s with the Secretary of 
the Treasury. Present, the Preshlent, Governor Chase, Governor Seward, 
Postmaster-General, General McClellan, General Meigs, General Frank- 
lin, and myself, and I think the Assistant Secretary of War. The Presi- 
dent, pointing to a map, asked me to go over the plan I had before spoken 
to him of. He, at the same time, made a brief exjdanation of how he 
came to bring General Franklin and General McDowell before him. I 
mentioned, in as brief terms as possible, wliat General Franklin and 1 had 
done under the President’s order, what our investigations had been 
directed upon, and what were our conclusions, giving as nearly as I could 
the substance of the paper hereto annexed, marked (B), referring to going 
to the front from our present base in the way I have hereinbefore stated, 
referring also to a transfer of a part of the army to another base further 
south ; that we had been informed that the latter movement could not be 
commenced under a month to six 'weeks, and that a movement to the 
front could be undertaken in all of the present week. General Franklin 
dissented -only as to the time I mentioned for beginning operations in the 
front, not thinking we could get the roads in order by that time. I 
added, commence operations in all of the week, to which he assented. 

I concluded my remarks by saying something apologetic in explanation 
of the position in which we were, to which General McClellan replied 
somewhat coldly, if not curtly: “You are entitled to have any opinion 
you please!” No discussion was entered into by him whatever, the above 
being the only remark he made. 

General Franklin said, that, in giving hi.s opinion as to going to York 
River, he did t knowing it was in the direction of General McClellan’s 
plans. 

I said that 1 had acted entii ely in the dark. 
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General Meigs spoke of hi.< agoncv in having us called in bj the Presi 
dent. 

The President then asked what and when any tiling could be done, 
again going over somewhat the same ground he had done with General 
Franklin and myself. 

General McClellan said the case was so clear a blind man could see it, 
and then spoke of the difficulty of ascertaining what force he couhl caiimt 
upon; tliat he did not know whether he could let General Butler go to 
Ship Island, or whether he could re-enforce General Burnside. Much con- 
versation ensued, of rather a general character, as to the discrepancy 
between the number of men paid for and the number elective. 

The Secretary of the Treasury then put a direct question to Genera. 
McClellan, to the effect as to what he intended doing with his nrmy, and 
when he intended doing it. After a lung silence, General McClellan an- 
swered that the movement in Kentucky was to precede any one from this 
place, and that that movement might now he/orcrd. That he had directed 
General Buell, if he could not hire wagons for his transportation, that he 
must take them. After anotlier pause, he said he must say he was very 
unwilling to develop his plans, always believing that in military mailers 
the fewer persons who were knowing to them the better; that he wtnild 
tell them if he was ordered to do so. The President then asked him if he 
had counted upon any juirticular time; he did not ask what that time 
was, but had he in his own mind .any particular time fixed, when a move- 
ment could be coinmouced. lie replied he had. “Then,” rejoined the 
President, “ I will adjourn this meeting,” 

Exhibit A. 

Memoranda on tchich to base an opinion^ required by the Presiderd^ as to 

when the Army of the Potomac can assume offenske operations. 

The time of moving depends on whether the army is in whole, or in 
great part, to be removed by water to another base of operations to the 
south ; or, whether it is to move against the enemy now immediately in 
its front. General Franklin favored the first, and I inclined to the second. 

Inquiries were directed in each case. 

1st. — -If the base is to be changed to York River, as has been suggested, 
the advance would have to be accompanied by a fleet with heavy guns, 
to silence the batteries in York River and the works at its head, and to 
keep the river from being obstructed as is the Potomac at this time. 

To organize such a fleet I should think would require more time than 
the present state of affairs would permit. 

To land the force this side of York River with a view to turn the head 
of it at West Point would require additional land transportation, ^antl a 
heavy additional item for the means to pass the rivers (perhaps in face of 
an enemy) between the point of debarkation and Richmoiid, which is 
supposed as the objective point in such a campaign. 

As Richmond is fortified, a siege train and materials would be required. 

In considering the quantity of land transportation retiiiired to move on 
Richmond from any point of debarkation this side ot \ork River, it should 
be kept in mind that at this season in this climate the roads are heavy ; 
and, when used by large trains of artillery or baggage, mpassable, unless 
corduroyed, and, as the army could not move on only one road, to make 
several would take time, which would be improved by the enemy to mass 
forces in the front. It would be difficult, if not impossible, to conceal 
from ‘the enem^i' our point of lauding ; and he is at this time expecting ui 
at York, where ho has already a considerable force, and to w'hich, from 
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BioliTnond, he has a railroad npon which to brin.r? re-eTiforcements, and a 
railroad commnni cation to Acqiiia Greek and iiis inuiii force at Manassas. 
It would therefore be necessary to land, in the first place, with a heavy 
force, to avoid the disaster of being overwlielined and driven into tlie 
bay. 

The Chief of the Quartermaster’s Department at tlie head-quarters of 
the Army of the Potomac, Brigadier-General Van Vliet estimates that 
with every exertion, and taking canal-boats, brigs, &c., &c., to be found 
in the waters of the Chesapeake and Delaware, he could assemble trans- 
portation, for thirty thousand men, in about twenty days from the time 
he should rect^’re the order. Nothing is on hand sirWe what is in cur- 
rent use nere on the Potomac. The above estimate does not include any 
land transportation for the troops after their debarkation, nor any for the 
horses of the cavalry, but only for the troops and their baggage and sub- 
sistence. 

The Assistant Secretary of War, I understand, is of opinion that all the 
available means of water transportation would be fully taxed to provide 
for even twelve thousand men. 

In view of the difficulties mentioned, and unforeseen delays, always 
sure to happen, I do not think a move by water of so large a force as I 
deem necessary could be counted upon under a month. 

To move against the enemy in front, we have thirteen divisions, of 
about ten thousand men each, and General Banks’s Division at Fred- 
erick, 

There is for this force four thousand four hundred wagons ready for 
service. 

If we use the railroads out of Alexandria, and connect them over the 
Long Bridge with the Baltimore Railroad, about two thousand of these 
wagons and ten thousand animals may be dispensed with, certainly for 
the present. 

Of artillery there is sufficient (three hundred and fifty pieces). 

Of artillery ammunition there is sufficient to begin with, good for all 
but New York regiments. Twelve thousand three hundred and forty 
new Austrian and fifteen to twenty thousand rifles in New York ; ammu- 
nition for the latter, none for the former. 

Small-arms ammunition sufficient to commence with. 

Siege train : — ten ten-inch mortars, with ammunition ; five thirty-two- 
pound howitzers, with troops. 

Shelter tents and stretchers, forty-three thousand. 

From the foregoing it seems to me the army should be ready to move 
In all of next week. The main difficulty, I think, is in its yet incomplete 
organization, which could soon be remedied. 

(Signed) I. McDowell, Brigadier- General. 

Jamiary 10, 1862. 


TO GENERAL m’cLELLAN. 

President Lincoln addressed the following letter to General McClellan 
after the latter had landed his forces on the Peninsula in the spring of 
1862. It relates to several points in which the General’s action had 
already excited a good deal of public uneasiness, and been made the sub- 
ject of public comment: — 

Foetrkss Monroe, May 9, 1862. 

My Dear Sir: — I have just assisted the Secretary of War in forming 
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of course, will have reached yon lon^ before tins will. I wish to say a 
few words to you privately on this subject. 1 ordered the army cuqis 
organization not only on the unanimous opinion of the twelve generals 
of division, but also on the unanimous opinion of every military man 
I could get an opinion from, and every modern military book, yourself 
only excepted. Of course, I did not on my own judgment pretend to 
understand the subject. I now think it indispensable for yon to know 
how your struggle against it is received in quarters which we cannot 
entirely disregard. It is looked upon as merely an effort to pamper one 
or two pets, and to persecute and degrade their supposed rivals. I have 
had no word from Sumner, Ileintzelman, or Keyes. The commanders 
of these corps are of course the three highest officers with you, but I 
am constantly told that you have no consultation or communication 
with them; that you consult and communicate with nobody but Fitz 
John Porter, and perhaps General Franklin. I do not say these com- 
plaints are true or just; but, at all events, it is proper you ehonlu know 
of their existence. Do the commanders of corps disobey your orders in 
any thing ? 

When you relieved General Hamilton of his command the other day, 
you thereoy lost the contidence of at least one of your best friends in the 
Senate. And here let me say, not as applicable to you personally, that 
Senators and Representatives speak of me in their places as they please 
without question ; and that officers of the army must cease addressing 
insulting letters to them for taking no greater liberty with them. But to 
return, are you strong enough, even with my help, to set your foot upon 
the neck of Sumner, Heintzelman, and Keyes, all at once? This is a 
practical and very serious question for you. 

Yours truly, A. Lixcoln. 


C. 

WARNINGS AGAINST ASSASSINATION. . 

Allusion- is made in the preceding pages to warnings which reached 
the Government at various times, of plots on foot against the lives of 
the President and other eminent officials. In reply to a letter of this 
kind from Hon. John Bigelow, then American Consul at Paris, Mr. 
Seward, the Secretary of State, wrote as follows 

Depabtmbi^t of State, Washington, Jul ^ 15, 1S64 

* * * There no doubt that, from a period anterior to the 

breaking out of the insurrection, plots and conspiracies for the purposes 
of assassination have been frequently formed and organized, and it is not 
unlikely that such a one as has been reported to you is now in agitation 
among the insurgents. If it be so, it need furnish no ground for anxiety. 
Assassination is rot an American practice or habit, and one so vicious 
and so desperate cannot be engrafted into our political svstem. This 
conviction of mine has steadily gained strength since the civil war beguiu 
Every day’s experience confirms it. The President during the heated 
season occupies a country house near the Soldiers Home, two or three 
miles from the city. He" goes to and from that place on horseback night 
and morning unguarded. T go there unattended at all hours, by daylight 
and moonlight, by starlight, and without any light. 
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Ai later date, very soon, indeed, before the assassination of the 
President and the horrible attempt upon his ow'ii life, Mr. Seward re- 
ceived the following communication from our consul in London. It was 
upon the strength of tliese letters that the consultation was held to 
which allusion is made in the preceding page; — 

United States Consulate, London, MarcJi 17 , 1865 . 
Mt Dear Sir: — I herewith enclose for your perusal two private letters 
received this week from “ B,” my secret agent in France. On receiving 
the first, dated March 12th, I immediately wrote to him for a more full 
statement of all he knew about its contents.^ I stated to him that the 
story seemed very improbable ; ihat if they intended to resort to such 
diabolical modes of warfare, they could find instruments enough near 
at hand to serve them in such a capacity, and have their work done or 
attempted more speedily than it could be by sending assassins from 
Europe ; that the assassins would be sure to forfeit their own lives, &c. 
A.t the same time I could not shut out from my mind the idea that the 
starving of our prisoners, shooting and torturing them, the hotel burn- 
ings, the piracies, the banging of Union men in’ the insurgent States, the 
murdering of prisoners of war in cold blood after surrendering, and 
their manifold acts of cruelty, rendered tlie purposes named not only 
probable, but in harmony with tlieir character and acts, lly letter 
brought the further explanation contained in the second letter of the Uth 

inst. You perceive the statement of B. rests on the declaration of , 

or a man who now goes by that name, lie is a business agent of the rebels, 
and has the confidence of tlie leaders to as great an extent perhaps as 
any one employed by them, or any one under their direction. He 
travels most of the time from place to place, giving directions and super- 
intending the purchase and shipment of war material. B. lia,s travelled 
much with him, and seems to have his entire confidence. I do not think 

would make such a revelation to B. unless he believed it well 

founded. If they are to come out openly as professional assassins, 
it is not at all probable that the distinguished persons named are the 
only ones selected for their vengeance, or that our Chief Magistrate, or 
General Grant, are left out of their role. The dangers they see to them 
in the calm forbearance, the inflexible justice and firm determination of 
President Lincoln, will not he overlooked by them. 

According to my request, a full description of the man calling liimself 
Clark is given in the second letter. Johnston is unknown to “ B.” If 
Clark has really set forth on such a mission, he will probably attempt to 
make his way into Sherman’s camp as a private soldier, and attempt the 
deed during an engagement when Sherman is under fire. 

■Whether there is any actual foundation for what is set forth in the 
-etters or not, I think it not my duty to withhold them, for fear it may be 
only another added to the thousand fixlse rumors which have got into 
circulation. I send you all I have been able to learn on the subject, 
that you may act as you deem expedient in the case. Permit me to ex- 
press ray earnest desire, whatever may be the wish of the rebels in re- 
gard to you, and I dare say they are the worst that fiendish brains can 
entertain, that your valuable life may long be spared to your friends and 
the service of the Republic. 

I remain, dear sir, most truly yours, 

F. II. Morse. 

Hon. William IT, Seward, Secretary of State. 

P. S. — ^Please regard B.’s letter as strictly confidential, I mean as far aa 

the Yin/mp. of* the writ at ifa A.nnAAvnAil 
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Paeis, Sunday, March 12, 1865. 

My Dear Siri—I wrote you on Friday e.e late, in hopes it Would 
reach yoa at your hotel l>ist eveniug. I have learned only an hour since, 
that on Tuesday or Wednesday a steamer will be in waiting at Belisle^ 
or the island cjf Oleron (the last named some forty miles off the mouth 
cf Bordeaux Erie) with war material and supplies for the rams; most 
of the stuff is from Hamburg, reshipped on board of an English steamer, 
which has been chartered for the purpose. She is a Newcastle steamer, 
and said to be very swift I must communicate at once with Walker 
at Ferrol. Two desperate characters have just lift here (on Wed- 
nesday, I believe, but not sure), one for the North and the other for 
the South; one of them I know; he has been loafing here for some time, 
hard up. His name is Clark, the other Johnston, but to the best of my 
knowledge I bad never seen him, he aving been here only a few days. 
Their object is the assassination of Sherman and Mr. Seward. Clark is 
to join Sherman's army and accomplish his deed. The other goes direct 
to Washington, and the first opportunity that offers kill Mr. Seward. 
Their expenses are paid, and if successful in the accomplishment of their 
murderous designs, are to receive five thousand dollars each. Here is a 
pretty state of affairs ; and I fear those are not the only ones that they 
intend wreaking their vengeance upon, and yon must take immediate 
steps to convey this to Mr. Seward and General Sherman, as I feel posi- 
tive it is true, for the party that divulged to me has the greatest confi- 
dence in me, and would not have said such a thing to me were it not 
true. They tliink by getting rid of Mr. Seward that it will be utterly 
irni)ossible to get another as able to fill his place, as they say, so rabid 
tor the utter annihilation of the Southern cause. And feheriuan being 
the only real General that we have got, if he could be got rid of, the 
task is an easy one, as there is no Yankee, to use their expression, to be 
found that can fill his place. And only see the ingenuity of the relxds 
here ; they have caused to be circulated, and it is quite current, that 
General Sherman is dead. This is done for the sole cause to prepare the 
public mind to receive his death beforehand, so as that they may not be 
taken by surprise. It is from beginning to end a deep laid plot, and the 
Devil himself is no match for them. I have given you all the facts so far 
as I know, and at once, as I considered it my duty so to do as soon as 
possible, so that you may convey it to Washington with all dispatch. I 
don’t know this Johnston, or I would describe him, so that he might be 
arrested at once, but to my knowledge I have never seen him. Cooper 
came last night, and to-day spent an hour with me. On leaving he said 
he would return and dine with me, but about an hour since 1 learned 
that lie went off in haste to Cherbourg. I don’t know what’s up 
there, as I have lieard nothing from them ; but there must be something 
in the wind. Friday a courier was sent off as I stated to yon, as I was 
asked to go ; but being ill 1 could not, and to-day, Cooper leaving so sud- 
denly, looks suspicious. I can give yon a full description of Clark at 
once if you wish it. I am better, and quite able to undertake the jour- 
ney to Bordeaux or Ferrol, but as yet keep myself in doors, so that I 
may not be called on to go anywhere for them before I hear from yon : 
then I can excuse myself for a few days in the country, so as to be able 
to get to Bordeaux. I hope you have received my note on Saturday eve, 
and written me to-day. If f am to go to B — - there is no time to be 
lost. If you have not written me before you receive this, send me twenty 
pounds, so tliat I may be prepared for any emergency. Hoping that all 
of the first of the note will be ^'eceived at Washington in time to frustrate 
the liellish designs^ I am truly yours, B, 
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Tailis, March 14, 1846. 

Dear Sir: — Yours of jesterclav oame (Inly to linnd tliis -morning, and I 
answer in as brief a manner as possible to its contents in every i)articuliir, 
as you request. 

The ram, at Bordeaux, leaves that port to go to Germany, where re- 
port says she is to be sold to the Prussian Government. So did the other 
— now the Stonewall^ in Confederate hands, laying at Ferrol, Spain — 
leave Bordeaux, for the use of the Danish Gomrnment. They must use 
strategy to get them out of a French port — once out, they can do as they 
please with her. I am perfectly satisfied, and I believe it beyond a (pies- 
tion of doubt, that the ram now at -Bordeaux belongs to, and is intended 
for the use of the rebels, and will go into their hands, if not directly, in- 
directly, especially if there is any pressure used by the French Govern- 
ment. But my opinion is, this Government will only wink at her depar- 
ture. I have repeatedly (being one of the order of the Sons) heard the 
above things discussed, from time to time, by McCulloch^ DeLeon^ Ileustis, 
Macfarlan, and others of the secret order. The captain of the Stonewall^ 
Captain Page, is here, and has been for some days (I forgot to mention 
this in my last), as well as several of the officers of the late rebel steamer 
l^lorida, and I believe they leave to-day. The Stoheicall is lying at 
Ferrol, and the Niagara is at Corunna — two different harbors, but not far 
apart. I hear nothing as to when they intend to leave Ferrol, but this 
much I have learned — that wlien they are ready to go to sea, they will 
run one to Corunna where the Niagara is, and demand of the Spanish 
Government twenty-four hours’ detention of the Niagara^ so as to enable 
them to put to sea. But if Commodore Craven adopts the plan I s\ip- 
gestod when I last saw him, this plan of theirs will be easily evfded. 
Clark I believe to be the real name of the party of whom I wrote you ih my 
last ; he has been hanging on here for some time. They could have no 
possible object in imposing on me in this particular. Tliat’s his business, 
and both he and Johnston have gone, for the avowed purpose, as I have 
before stated to you, of taking the lives of Mr. Seward and General 
Sherman. I have not the least doubt but that there are others watch- 
ing for the same opportunity. The opinion is with many of them here, 
that Mr. Seward is de facto the President, and does just as he pleases, and 
were it not for him, they could come to some amicable arrangement. It 
would be useless for me to repeat to you all that I hear on the subject, and 
the arguments pro and con. This Clark, I believe, has some otlier mis- 
sion as well as that of seeking the life of General Sherman. He is in height 
about five feet nine inches, rather slender, thin in flesh, high cheek-bones, 
low forehead, eyes dark and sunken, very quiet, seldom or ever speaks 
in company unless spoken to, has a large dark-brown mustache, and 
large, long goatee ; hair much darker than whiskers, and complexion 
rather sallow. While here wore gray clothes and wide-awake slouch - 
hat. He is a Texan by birth, has a very determined look, and from all 
appearances, I should judge, would, if possible, accomplish whatever he 
undertakes. The other man, Johnston, I know nothing of, as he was 
only here some three or four days — he came from Canada, via Liverpool — 
nor would it be prudent for me to make any inquiries concerning him, 
under the circumstances, as, if any thing ever transpires, and he was 
taken, suspicion from that fact might point to me. And I beg that on no 
occasion will you ever make use of my name, so that they could get any 
clue to me; if you did, from that moment my fate would be sealed, espe- 
cially as I have bound myself to their cause, under so fearful an oath. I 
once entertained a very high opinion of the Southerners, but from recent 
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facts and events I have chnnirecl thn.so opinions, and now my firm belief 
is, that they would stop at no act, if iiecossary to accomplish their dc;.r, 
cherished Confederation. The offer, five thousand dollars, is a ^ood one, 
and there is to be found plenty who would gladly catcdi at it. You can- 
not for one moment have the slightest idea of their feelings towards the 
North, and it increases as their struggle becomes more des])erate. The 
heads here are in daily consultation, and what is there discussed J have 
no means of ascertaining. It was Cooper who told me of these two men 
going out on their diabolical mission, or I perhaps should never have 
heard of the matter at all, and I considered it my duty to convey to you 
the facts as I got them, at once, so that, if possible, their designs might 
be thwarted, and every precaution taken that was necessary ; for I rei)eat 
again what I have already done to you before : they are bent on destruc- 
tion, and will not stop at any object, even to the taking of life, so as to 
attain their ends — and mark me, Mr. Seward is not the only one they 
will assassinate. I have heard some fearful oaths, and it’s war to the 
teeth with them. I feel confident that there is some secret understanding 
between tliem and the Emperor of this Government; at least I am given 
to understand so. The death of the Duke de Morny has deprived them 
of an interview with the Emperor^ wdiich was to have taken place, if I am 
rightly informed, on Sunday last. My sickness has prevented me from 
being fully posted to all recent movements, but I am in hopes that my 
health will in a short time be fully re-established, and after my return 
from Bordeaux, I shall he iu possession of all movements. I have written 
at some length, but required, as you requested a full explanation of the 
foregoing facts. Be kind enough to see that my name is not used at 
Wasliirigton, for there are plenty on the sharp lookout there, and it 
would be heralded hack here, and it might prove fatal for me. 1 believe 
I cannot add any thing more at present. You did not send me all I re- 
quested; please send it at once to Bordeaux by return of mail. I leave 
for Bordeaux to-night, and will do as you request. 

Believe me truly yours, B. 


REPORTS, DISPATCHES, AND PROCLAMATIONS RELATING 
TO THE ASSASSINATION. 


War Department, Washington, April 15, L80 a. ic. 

Major-General Dix, New York: 

This evening, at about 9.30 p. m., at Ford’s Theatre, the President, 
while sitting in his private box with Mrs. Lincoln, Mrs. Harris, and Major 
Rathbnrn, was shot by an assassin, who suddenly entered the box and 
approached behind the President. 

The assassin then leaped upon the stage, brandishing a large dagger or 
knife, and made his escape in the rear of the theatre. 

The pistol-hall entered the hack of the President’s head and penetrated 
nearly through the head. The wound is mortal. 

The President has been insensible ever since it was inflicted, and is now 

About the same hour an assassin, whether the same or not, entered Mr. 
Seward’s apartments, and, under pretence of having a prescription, was 
shown to the Secretary’s sick chamber. The assassin immediately rushed 
to the bed and inflicted two or three stabs on the throat and two on the face. 
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It ir* hoped the wounds may not he mortal. My npprehe nsio'i is that 
they will prove fatal. 

The nurse alarmed Mr. Frederick Seward, who was in an adjoining 
room, and he Jnistened to the door of his father’s room, when he mel the 
assassin, who iiitiicted upon him one or more dangerous wounds. The 
recovery of Frederick Seward is doubtful. 

It is not probable tliat the President will live through tne night. 

General Grant and wife were advertised to be at the theatre this even- 
ing, but he started to Burlington at six o’clock this evening. 

At a Cabinet iiieeting, at which General Grant was present, the subject 
of the state of the country and the prospect of a speedy peace were dis- 
cussed. Tlie President was very cheerful and hopeful, and spoke very 
kindly of General Lee and others of the Confederacy, and of the establish-, 
ment of government in Virginia. 

All the members of the Cabinet, except Mr. Seward, are now in attend- 
ance upon the President. 

1 lave seen Mr. Seward, but he and Frederick were both unconscious. 

Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War. 


War Department, Washington, April 16, 8 a. m. 

Major-General Dix, FTew York: 

The President still breathes, but is quite insensible, as be has been ever 
since he was shot. He evidently did not see the person who shot him, 
but was looking on the stage, as he was approached from beliind. 

Mr. Seward has rallied, and it is hoped he may live. 

Frederick Seward’s condition is very critical. 

The attendant who was present was shot through the lungs, and is not 
expected to live. 

The wounds of Major Seward are not serious. 

Investigation strongly indicates J. Wilkes Booth as the assassin of the 
President. Whether it was the same or a different person that attempted 
to murder Mr. Seward remains in doubt. 

Chief- Justice Carter is engaged in taking the evidence. 

Every exertion has been made to prevent the escape of the murderer. 
His horse has been found on the road near Washington. 

Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War. 


War Department, Washington, April 15, 4.10 a. m. 

Major-General Dix: 

The President continues insensible, and is sinking. 

Secretary Seward remains without change. 

Frederick Seward’s skull is fractured in two places, besides a severe 
cut upon the head. The attendant is still alive, but hopeless. Major 
Seward’s wounds are not dangerous. 

It is now ascertained with reasonable certainty that two assassins were 
engaged in the horrible crime— Wilkes Booth being the one that shot the 
President, and the other a companion of his, whose name is not known, 
but whose description is so clear that he can hardly escape. 

It appears, from a letter found in Booth’s trunk, that the murder was 
planned before the 4th of March, but fell through then because the 
accomplice hacked out until Richmond could be beard from.” 

Booth and his accomplice were at the livery-stable at six o’clock last 
evening, and leit there with their horses about ten o’clock, or sliortly 
before that hour. 

It would appear that they had for several davs been seekinLr theiT 
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chance, but for some unknown reason it was not carried into effect until 
last night. 

One of them has evidently made his way to Baltimore; the other has 
not yet been traced. 

Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War. 


War Department, WAsniNOTON-, April 15, 1S65. 
To Major-G-eneral Dix, New York: 

Abraham Lincoln died this morning at twenty-two minutes after 
seven o’clock. 

Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War. 


THE DEATH'BED. 

Unofficial Account of the last Moments of the President. 

At twenty minutes past seven o’clock the President breathed his last, 
closing his eyes as if falling to sleep, and his countenance assuming an 
expression of perfect serenity. There were no indications of pain, and it 
was not known that he was dead until the gradually decreasing respira- 
tion cciased altogether. 

The Rev, Dr. Gurley, of the New York Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
immediately on its being ascertained that life was extinct, knelt at the 
bedside and offered an impressive prayer, wdiich 'was responded to by all 
present. 

Dr. Gurley then proceeded to the front parlor, where Mrs. Lincoln, 
Oaptnin Robert Lincoln, Mr. John Hay, the Private Secretary, and others 
were waiting, where he again offered a prayer for the consolation of the 
family. 

The following minutes, taken by Dr. Abbott, show the condition of the 
late P.'csident throughout the night: — 

11 o’clock, pulse 44. 

11.05 o’clock, pulse 45, and growing weaker. 

11.10 o’clock, pulse 45. 

11.15 o’clock, pulse 42. 

11.20 o’clock, pulse 45, respiiation 27 to 29. 

11.25 o’clock, pulse 42. 

11.32 o’clock, pulse 48 and full. 

11.40 o’clock, pulse 45. 

11.45 o’clock, pulse 45, respiration 22, 

12 o’clock, pulse 48, respiration 22. 

12.15 o’clock, pulse 48, respiration 21. 

Eochymosis both eyes. 

12.30 o’clock, puhs5 45. 

12.32 o’clock, pulse 60. 

12.35 o’clock, pulse 66.. 

12.40 o’clock, pulse 69, right eye much swollen, and ecchymosis 

12.45 o’clock, pulse 70. 

12.55 o’clock, pulse 80, struggling m^/tion of arms. 

1 o’clock, i)iilsc SO, respiration 30. 

1.30 o’clock, pulse 95, appearing easier. 

1.45 o’clock, pulse 86, very quiet, respiration irregular, Mrs, Lmcoin 
present. 
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lMO o’clock, Mrs. Lincoln retired with Robert Lincoln to an adjoining 
room. 

2.80 o’clock, President very quiet, pulse 54, respiration 28. 

2.52 o’clock, pulse 48, respiration 30. 

3 o’clock, visited again by Mrs. Lincoln. 

3.25 o’clock, respiration 24, and regular. 

3.35 o’clock, prayer by Rev. Dr. Gurley. 

4 o’clock, respiration 26, and regular. 

.4.15 o’clock, pulse 60, respiration 25. 

5.50 o’clock, respiration 28, regular. 

6 0 clock, pulse failing, respiration 28. 

6.80 o’clock, still failing, and labored breathing. 

T o’clock, symptoms of immediate dissolution. 

Y.22 o’clock, death. 

Surrounding the death-bed of the President were Vice-President John- 
son; Secretaries Stanton, Welles, McCulloch, and Usher; Postmaster- 
General Dennison and Attorney - General Speed; Generals Halleck, 
Meigs, Farnsworth, Augur, and Todd; Senator Sumner; Rev. Dr. 
Gurley; Speaker Colfax; Ex-Governor Farwell; Judge Carter, Judge 
Otto; Surgeon-General Barnes; Doctors Crane, Stone, Abbott, and Hall; 
M. B. Field and R. F. Andrews. 

War Department, Washington, April 15, 8 p. m. 

Major-General Dix, New York: 

Official notice of the death of the late President, Abraham Lincoln, waa 
given hy the heads of departments this morning to Andrew Johnson, 
Vice-President, upon whom the Constitution devolved the office of Presi- 
dent. Mr. Johnson, upon receiving this notice, appeared before the Hon, 
Salmon P. Chase, Chief-Justice of the United States, and took the oath 
of office as President of the United States, and assumed its duties and 
functions. At twelve o’clock the President met the heads of departments 
in Cabinet meeting at the Treasury building, and among other business 
the following was transacted : — 

First. The arrangements for the funeral of the kite President were 
referred to the several secretaries, as far as relates to their respective 
departments. 

Second. William Hunter, Esq., was appointed Acting Secretary of State 
during the disability of Mr. Seward and his son, Frederick Seward, the 
Assistant Secretary. 

Third. The President formally announced that he desired to retain the 
present secretaries of departments of his Cabinet, and they would go on 
and discharge their respective duties in the same manner as before the 
memorable event that had changed the head of the Government. 

A.11 business in the departments was suspended during the day. 

The surgeons report that the condition of Mr. Seward remains un- 
changed. lie is doing well. 

No improvement in Mr. Frederick Seward. 

The murderers have not yet been apprehended. 

Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War, 

THE ASSASSINS. 

Circular from the Frowst-Marshal General. 

War Department, Provost-Marsmal OKNKit vi.’rt P.ureah, 
Washington, D. (J., April 15, 9.4:0 a. m. f 

It is believed that the assassins of the President and Secretary Seward 
are attempting to escape to Canada. You will make a careful and thor- 
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ougli examination of all persons attempting to cross from the United 
States into Canada, and will arrest suspicious persons. The most \’gilant 
scrutiny on your part and the force at your disposal is demanded. A de- 
scription of the parties supposed to be implicated in the murder will be 
telegraphed you to-day ; but in the mean time be active in preventing the 
crossing of any suspicious persons. 

By order of the Seoeetaey of "Wae. 

IN'. L. Jeffers, Brevet Brigadier-General, Acting Provost-Marshal Gen- 
eral. 


REVTARD OFFERED BY SECRETARY STANTOIT. 

Was Depabtmsnt, Washington, April 20, 186a. 

Major-General John A. Dix, NTew York: 

The murderer of our late beloved President, Abraham Lincoln, is still 
at large. Fifty thousand dollars reward will be paid by this Department 
for his apprehension in addition to any reward offered by municipal 
authorities or State Executives. 

Twenty-five thousand dcUars reward will be paid for the apprehension 
of G. A. Atzerot, sometimes called “Port Tobacco,” one of Booth’s ac- 
complices. Twenty-five thousand dollars reward will be paid for the 
apprehension of David 0. Harold, auother of Booth’s accomplices. A 
liberal reward will be paid for any information that shall conduce to the 
arrest of either the above-named criminals or their accomplices. All 
persons harboring or secreting the said persons, or either of them, or 
aiding or assisting their concealment or escape, will be treated as accom- 
plices in the murder of tlie President and the attempted assassination of 
the Secretary of State, and shall be subject to trial before a military com- 
mission and the punishment of death. 

Let the stain of innocent blood be removed from the land by the arrest 
and punishment of the murderers. 

All good citizens are exhorted to aid public justice on this occasion. 
Every man should consider his own conscience charged with this solenm 
duty, and rest neither night nor day until it be accomplished. 

Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War. 

FLIGHT OF THE ASSASSINS. 

War Department, WASHrwaTON, April 22. 

Major-General John A. Dix, Hew York: 

The counties of Prince George, Charles, and St. Mary’s have, during 
the whole war, been noted for hostility to the Government, and its pro- 
tection to rebel blockade-runners, rebel spies, and every species of public 
enemy ; the murderers of the President harbored there before the murder, 
and Booth fled in that direction. If he escapes it will be owing to rebel 
accomplices in that direction. 

The military commander of the department will surely take measures 
to bring these rebel sympathizers and accomplices in murder to a sense of 
their criminal conduct. Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War. 

THE CONSPIRACY ORGANIZED IN CANADA. 

War Department, Washington, AprU 24, 1865. 

Major-General John A. Dix, Hew York: 

This Department lias information that the President’s murder was 
organized in Canada, and approved at Bichmond. 

One of the assassins, now in prison, who attempted to kill Mr. Seward, 
la believed to be one of the St. Albans raiders. 

Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War. 
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BOOTH KILLED HAROLD CAPTURED. 

War Department, Washington, Aprill^, ISfif, 11 i . m 

Major-General Dix, New York: 

J Wilkes Booth and Harold were chased from the swamp iiiSn. Mary'i 
County, Maryland, to Garrett’s farm, near Port Royal, on the Rappahan- 
nock, by Colonel Baker’s forces. 

The l)arn in which they took refuge was fired. 

Booth, in making his escape, was shot through the head and killed, 
lingering about three hours, and Harold was captured. 

Booth’s body and Harold are now here. 

Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War, 

REWARD OPFEEED BY PRESIDENT JOHNSON. 

By the Bresident of the UniLd States of America. 

A PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas i It appears from the evidenc in the bureau of military justice 
that the atrocious murder of the late President Abraham Lincoln, ana 
the attempted assassination of the Hon. W. H. Seward, Secretary of 
State, were incited, concerted, and procured by and between Jefferson 
Davis, late of Richmond, Va., and Jacob Thomp.son, Clement 0. Clay, 
Beverly Tucker, George N. Saunders, W. 0. Oleary, and otlier rebels and 
traito!*s against the Government of the United States, harbored in Canada: 
now, therefore, to the end that justice may be done, I, Andrew Johnson, 
President of the United States, do offer and promise for the arrest of said 
persons, or either of them, within the limits of the United States, so that 
they can be brought to trial, the following rewards : One hundred thou- 
sand dollars for the arrest of Jefferson Davis; twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars for the arrest of Clement 0. Clay; twenty-five thousand dollars for 
tlie arrest of Jacob Thompson, late of Mississippi ; twenty-five thousand 
dollars for the arrest of George N. Saunders ; twenty-live thousand dol- 
lars for the arrest of Beverly Tucker, and ten thousand dollars for the 
arrest of William 0. Oleary, late clerk of Clement 0. Clay. 

The Provost-Marshal General of the United States is directed to cause 
a description of said persons, with notice of the above rewards, to be 
'.mhlished. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
^eal of the United States to bo affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington, the second day of May, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty-five, and of 

[l. s.] the independence of the United States of America the eighty - 
ninth. 

By the President : Andrew Johnson. 

W. Hunter, Acting Secretary of State. 


THE FUNERAL. 

War Department, Washington, Wednesday, April 17, 1 p . m . 

Major-General Dix : 

The arrangements for conveying tlie President’s remains to Spring- 
field, Illinois, have been changed this morning. They will go direct from 
Washington to Philadelphia-, Harrisburg, Httshurg, Fort Wayne, and 
tlience to Springfield. Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War. 
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SECOND DISPATCH. 

Wak Depaetment, Washington, Aptil 19, 1865, 11 *►, m, 
Major-General John A. Dix New York: 

It lias been finally concluded to conform to the original arrangements 
made yesterday for the conveyance of the remains of the late President 
Abraham Lincoln, from 'Washington to Springfield, viz.: By way of Bal- 
Umore Harrisburg, Philadelphia, New York, Albany, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Columbus, Indianapolis, and Chicago, to Springfield. 

Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War. 

OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

WASHiNGTOii, Aj?ra 15, 18 & 5 . 

To J, 0. Deebt, United States Dispatch Agent, New York: 

Send a copy of the following to Mr. Adams at London by the steamer 
of to-day, if in time : — 

Ohaeles Feanois Adams, &c., &c. : 

The sad duty devolves upon me to announce the assassination of the 
President, at Ford’^ Theatre, last night, by a pistol-shot from a person 
who entered his box for the purpose. The assassin escaped, but it is 
supposed has since been arrested. 

The President died at half-past seven o’clock this morning, 

Yice-President Johnson has assumed the functions of President, having 
been sworn in by the Chief- Justice. 

About the same time an attempt was made by, it is believed, a differ- 
ent person, to assassinate Mr. Seward ; but the murderer only succeeded 
in inflicting painful and severe wounds, principally upon bis face. 

Mr. F. ^V. Seward was beaten over the head with a heavy weapon in 
the hands of the person who attacked his father, and is grievously hurt. 
His brother was also wounded by the dagger of the assassin, as was Mr. 
Hansell, a messenger of the department, who was with the Secretary, 
and the male nurse in attendance. 

William Hunter, Acting Secretary of State. 

[The above telegraphic dispatch was sent off by the Portland steamer 
at three p. m. on Saturday, April 15.] 

ACTING secretary HUNTER TO HIS SUBORDINATES. 

Departhent of State, Washington, April 17, 1S66. 

It it hereby ordered that, in honor of the memory of our late iUnstrioua 
Chief Magistrate, all officers and others subject to the orders of tlie 
Secretary of State, wear crape upon the left arm for the period of six 
months. W. Hunter, Acting Secretary. 


ORDERS FROM SECRETARY STANTON AND GENERAL GRANT. 


W AR Department, Adjutant-Geneeal’s Omc*, I 
Washington, 16, 1S65. f 

General Orders, No. 66. — The following order of the Secretary of 
War announces to the armies of the United States the untimely and 
lamentable death of the illustrious Abraham Lincoln, late President of 
the United States: — ^ 

War Department, Washington, April 16, ISOO. 

ILe distressing duty has devolved upon the Secretary of War to 
Armminne to the armies of the United States, that at twenty- two minute 
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after seven o’clock on the morning of Saturday, the 15th day of April, 
1865, Abraham Lincoln, President of the United States, died of a mortal 
wound inflicted on him by an assassin. The armies of the United States 
will share with their fellow-citizens the feelings of grief and horror 
inspired by the most atrocious murder of their great and beloved Presi- 
dent and Oommander-in-Ohief with profound sorrow, will mourn his 
death as a national calamity. The head-quarters of every department, 
post, station, fort, and arsenal will be draped in mourning for thirty days, 
and appropriate funeral honors will be paid by every army, and in every 
department, and at every military post, and at the Military Academy at 
West Point, to the memory of the late illustrious Chief Magistrate of the 
nation, and Oommander-in-Chief of the armies. Lieutenant-General 
Grant will give the necessary instructions for cariying this order into 
effect. Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War. 


On the day after the receipt of the order at head- quarters of every 
military division, department, army-post, station, fort, and arsenal, and 
at the Military Academy at West Point, the troops and cadets will bo 
paraded at ten o’clock a. m., and the order read to them. After which 
all labor and operations for the day will cease, and be suspended, as far as 
practicable in a state of war. The national flag will be displayed at half- 
staff. At the dawn of day thirteen guns will be fired, and afterwards at 
intervals of thirty minutes between the rising and the setting of the sun 
a single gun, and at the close of the day a national salute of thirty-six 
guns. The officers of the armies of the United States will wear the 
badge of mourning on the left arm and en their swords, and the colors 
of their commands and regiments will be put in mourning for the period 
of six months. 

By command of Lieutenant-General Grant. 

(Signed) W. A. Nioiiols, Assistant Adjutant- General. 

War Drpartmbnt, Washington, ALprinC, 186b. 
Lieutenant-General Grant, U. S. Army, Commanding Armies of the 

United States, Washington, D. 0: 

General: — You will please announce by general order to the armies 
of the United States, that on Saturday, the 16th day of April, 1865, by 
reason of the death of Abraham Lincoln, the offlce of President of the 
United States devolved upon Andrew Johnson, Vice-President, who, on 
the same day, took the official oath prescribed for the President, and 
entered upon the duties of that office. 

Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War. 

War Dbpartmrnt, Adjutant-Gkneral’» Offiob, ) 
Washington, April 16, 1SG5. f 

General Orders, Mo. 7. — It is hereby announced to the armies of the 
United States, that on Saturday, the 15th day of April, 1865, by reason 
of the death of Abraham Lincoln, the office of the President of the 
United States devolved upon Andrew Johnson, Vice-President, who, on 
the same day, took the official oath prescribed for the President, and 
entered upon the duties of that office. 

By command of ^ Lieutenant-General Grant. 

W. A. Miohols, Assistant Adjutant- General. 


ORDERS FROM SECRETARY WELLES. 


Special Orders 
W illi am R Rl-inLri/^L' L Q /I 


Navy Department Washington, April 17, 1866. 

■Vice-Admira.1 D. G. Farragut and Rear-Admiral 
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ments on the part of the N’avj and Marine Corps for attending, on Wed 
nesday next, the fnneral of the late President of the United States. 

Gideox Wells, Secretary of the Faey. 

Navy DEPAKTiowT, WAsmKGTON, AprU 17, 186S. 

Special Oedees. — Officers of the Navy and Marine Corps will assem- 
ble at the Navy Department, in uniform, at 10 o’clock a. m., on Wednes- 
day next, for the purpose of attending the funeral of the late President 
of the United States. 

Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Favy, 

Navy Department, Washington, April 37, 1S<5. 

Special Oedee. — ^By order of the President of the United States, the 
Navy Department will be closed on Wednesday next, the day of the 
funeral solemnities of the late President of the United States. Laboi 
will also be suspended on that day at each of the navy-yards and navj 
stations, and upon all the vessels of the United States. The flags of all 
vessels and at all navy-yards and stations and marine barracks will be 
kept at half-mast during the day, and at 12 o’clock, meridian, twenty- 
one minute-guns will be fired by the senior officer of each squadron and 
the commandants of each of the navy-yards and stations. 

Gideon Welles, Secretary of theFacy. 

ORDEE FROM SECRETARY m’cULLOCH. 

Tbiastjet Department, Washington, April 18, 1S65. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, with profound sorrow, announces to 
the revenue marine the death of Abraham Lincoln, late President of the 
United States. He died in this city on the morning of the 15th inst., 
at twenty-two minutes past seven o’clock. The officers of the revenue 
marine will, as a manifestation of their respect for the exalted charac- 
ter and eminent public services of the illustrious dead, and of their 
sense of the calamity the country has sustained by this afflicting dispen- 
sation of Providence, wear crape on the left arm and upon the hilt of 
the sword for six months. It is further directed that funeral honors be 
paid on board all revenue vessels in commission, by firing thirty-six minute- 
guns, commencing at meridian on the day after the receipt of this order, 
and by wearing their flags at half-mast. 

Hugh McCulloch, Secretary of the Treasury, 

ORDER from postmaster-general DENNISON. 

Post-Office Department, Washingtox, April 17. 

To Deputy Postmasters : 

Business in all the post-offices of the United States wiU be suspended, 
and the offices closed, from 11 a. m. to 3 p. m. on Wednesday, the 19tL 
instant, during the funeral solemnities of Abraham Lincoln, late Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

W. Dennison, Fostmaster- General, 

proclamation by president JOHNSON OF A DAY OF HUMILIATION 
AND MOURNING. 

Whereas^ By my direction the acting Secretary of State, in a notice to 
the public, on the l7th of April, requested the various religious denomi- 
nations to assemble on the 19tli of April, on the occasion of the obsequies 
of Abraham Lincoln, late President of the United States, and to observe 
the same with appropriate ceremonies ; and 
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Whereas^ Our country has become one great house of mourning, 
where the head of the family has been taken away, and believing that a 
special period should be assigned for again humbling ourselves before 
Almighty God, in order that the bereavement may be sanctified to the 
nation : 

Now, therefore, in order to mitigate that grief on earth which can 
only be assuaged by communion with the Father in Heaven, and in com- 
pliance with the wishes of Senators and Representatives in Congress, 
communicated to me by a resolution adopted at the national capital, I, 
Andrew Johnson, President of the United States, do hereby appoint 
Thursday, the 25th day of May next, to be observed, wherever in the 
United States the flag of the country may be respected, as a day of 
humiliation and mourning, and recommend my fellow -citizens then to 
assemble in their respective places of worship, there to unite in solemn 
service to Almighty God in memory of the good man who has been 
removed, so that all shall be occupied at the same time in contemplation 
of his virtues and sorrow for his sudden and violent end. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington, the twenty-fifth day of April, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty-fivo, 
[l. 8.] and of the independence of the United States of America the 
eighty-ninth. Andrew Johnson. 

By the President : 

W. Hunter, Acting Secretary of State. 

SECRETARY STANTON TO MINISTER ADAMS. 

The following is the official report of the death of Mr. Lincoln, Ad- 
dressed to the Legation in London : — 

Washington, April Ttb. 

Sir: — It has become my distressing duty to announce to you that last 
night his Excellency Abraham Lincoln, President of the United States, 
was assassinated, about the hour of half-past ten o’clock, in his private 
box at Ford’s Theatre, in this city. The President, about eight o’clock, 
accompanied Mrs. Lincoln to the theatre. Another lady and gentleman 
were with them in the box. About half-past ten, during a pause in the 
performance, the assassin entered the box, the door of which was un- 
guarded, hastily approached the President from behind, and discharged a 
pistol at his head. The bullet entered the back of his head, and pene- 
trated nearly through. The assassin then leaped from the box upon the 
stage, brandishing a large knife or dagger, and exclaiming, “ Sic semper 
tyrannis and escaped in the rear of the theatre. Immediately upon 
the discharge, the President fell to the floor insensible, and continued 
in that state until twenty minutes past seven o’clock this morning, when 
he breathed his last. About the same time the murder was being com- 
mitted at the theatre, another assassin presented himself at the door of 
Mr. Seward’s residence, gained admission by representing he had a pre- 
scription from Mr. Seward’s physician, which he was directed to see 
administered, and hurried up to the third-story chamber, where Mr. Sew- 
ard was lying. He here discovered Mr. Frederick Seward, struck him 
over the head, inflicting several wounds, and fracturing his skull in two 
places, inflicting, it is feared, mortal wounds. He then rushed into the 
room where Mr. Seward was in bed, attended by a young daughter and a 
male nurse. The male attendant was stabbed through the lungs, and it 
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tliroat and twice in. the face, inflicting terrible wounds 
By this time Major Seward, eldest son of the Secretary, and aiiothei 
attendant reached the room, and rushed to the rescue of the Secretary; 
they were also wounded in the conflict, and the assassin escaped. Xo 
artery or important blood-vessel w’as severed by any of the w-ounds 
inflicted upon him, but he was for a long time insensible from the loss of 
blood- Some hope of his possible recovery is entertained. Immediate- 
ly upon the death of the President, notice was given to \lce- President 
Johnson, wdio happened to be in the city, and upon whom the office of 
President now devolves. He will take the office and assume the functioiig 
of President to-day. The mnrderer of the President has been discovered, 
and evidence obtained that these horrible crimes were committed in 
execution of a conspiracy deliberately planned and set on foot by rebels, 
under pretence of avenging the South and aiding the rebel cause ; but it 
is hoped that the immediate perpetrators will be caught- Tlie feeling 
occasioned by these outrageous crimes is so great, sudden, and overwhelm- 
ing, that I cannot at present do more than communicate them to you. 
At the earliest moment yesterday the President called a Calii net meeting, 
at which General Grant was present. He was more cheerful and happy 
than I had ever seen him, rejoiced at the near prospect of firm and dura- 
ble peace at home and abroad, manifested in a marked degree the kind- 
ness and humanity of his disposition, and the tender and forgiving spirit 
that so eminently distinguished him. Public notice had been given that 
lie and General Grant would he present at the theatre, and the opportu 
nity of adding the Lieutenant-General to the number of victims to be 
murdered was no doubt seized for the fitting occasion of executing the 
plans that appear to have been in preparation for some weeks, but Gen- 
eral Grant was compelled to he absent, and thus escaped the designs 
upon him. it is needless for me to say any thing in regard of the influ 
ence which this atrocious murder of the President may exercise upon the 
affairs of this country ; hut I will only add that, horrible as are the atroci- 
ties that have been resorted to by the enemies of the country, they aro 
not likely in any degree to impair the public spirit or postpone the com- 
plete final overthrow of the rebellion. In profound grief for the event! 
which it is my duty to communicate to you, I have the honor to be, very 
respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Edwdt M. Stanton. 

To Ohaeles Feanois Adams, London. 


E. 


IMPORTANT LETTER PROM J. WILKES BOOTH. 

HIS ORIGINAL PURPOSE WAS TO TAKE MR. LINCOLN A PEISONEE- HIS 

REASONS FOR HIS ACTION. 

[From tlie Philadelphia Press, April 19.] 

We have just received the following letter, written by John WOkes 
Booth, and placed by him in the hands of his brother-in-law% J. S. Clarke. 
It was written by him in November last, and left with J. S. Clarke in a 
sealed envelope, and addressed to himself, in bis own handwriting. In 
the same envelope were some United States bonds and oil stocks. This 
letter was opened by Mr, Clarke for the first time on Monday last, and 
immediately handed by him to Marshall Milward, who has kindly placed 
it in our hands. Most unmistakably it proves that he must for many 
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months have contemplated seizing the person of the late Preoident. It is, 
however, doubtful whether he imagined the black deed which haa 
plunged the nation into the deepest gloom, and at the same time awa- 
kened it to a just and righteous indignation : — 

, 1864 . 

My Dea-R Sir: — You may use this as you chink best. But as some 
may wish to know uhen^ wJlo^ and and as I do not know houn to 
direct it, I gii^e it (in the words of your master) : — 

“ To whom it may concern?'* 

Eight or wrong, God judge me, not man. For be my motive good of 
bad, of one thing I am sure, the lasting condemnation of the North. 

I love peace more than life. Have loved the Union beyond expression. 
For four years have I waited, hoped, and prayed for the dark clouds to 
break, and for a restoration of our former sunshine. To wait longer 
would be a crime All hope for peace is dead. My prayers have proved 
as idle as my hopes. God’s will be done. I go to see and share the bit- 
ter end. 

I have ever held that the South were right. The very nomination of 
Abraham Lincoln, four years ago, spoke plainly war — war upon Southern 
rights and institutions. His election proved it. “Await an overt act.” 
Yes; till you are bound and plundered. What folly! The South were 
wise. Who thinks of argument or patience when the finger of his enemy 
presses on the trigger? In 2. foreign war^ I, too, could say, “Country, 
right or wrong.” But in a struggle such as ours (where the brother tries 
to pierce the brother’s heart), for God’s sake choose the right. When a 
country like this spurns justice from her side, she forfeits the allegiance 
of every honest freeman, and should leave him, untrammelled by any 
fealty soever, to act as his conscience may approve. 

People of the North, to hate tyranny, to love liberty and justice, to 
strike at wrong and oppression, was the teaching of our fathers. The 
study of our early history will not let me forget it, and may it never. 

This country was formed for the white^ not for the black man. And, 
looking upon African slavery from the same stand-point held by the noble 
framers of our Constitution, I, for one, have ever considered it one of the 
greatest blessings (both for themselves and us) that God ever bestowed 
upon a favored nation. Witness heretofore our wealth and power; wit- 
ness their elevation and enlightenment above their race elsewhere. I 
have lived among it most of my life, and have seen less harsh treatment 
from master to man than I have beheld in the North from father to son. 
Yet, Heaven knows, no one would be more willing to do more for the 
negro race than I, could I but see a way to still letter their condition. 

But Lincoln’s policy is only preparing the way for their total annihila- 
tion. The South are not^ nor have they leen^ fighting for the continuance 
of slavery. The first battle of Bull Run did away with that idea. Their 
causes since for war have been as nolle and greater far than those that 
urged our fathers on. Even should we allow they were wrong at the 
beginning of this contest, cruelty and injustice have made the wrong be- 
come the rights and they stand oiow (before the wonder and admiration 
of the world) as a noble band of patriotic heroes. Hereafter, reading of 
their deeds, Thermopylse will be forgotten. 

When I aided in the capture and execution of John Brown (who was a 
murderer on our western border, and wlio was fairly tried and convicted^ 
before an impartial judge and jury, of treason, and who, by-the-way, haa 
since been made a god), I was proud of my little share in the transaction. 
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perform an act of justice. But what was a crime in poor John l^rown is 
now considered (by themselves) as the greatest and only virtue of the 
whole Kepublican party. Strange transmigration! Vice to become a 
Tiirtue simply because more indulge in it! 

I thought then, as now^ that the abolitionists were the only traitors in 
the land, and that the entire party deserved the same fate as poor cld 
Brown ; D.ot because they wish to abolish slaverv, but on account of the 
means they have ever endeavored to use to effect that abolition. If 
Brown were living, I doubt whetlier he himelf would set slaverv against 
Che Union. Most, or many in the i^orth do, and openlv, curse the Union 
It the bouth are to return and retain a shigle right guaranteed to them bv 
every tie which we once r&eered as sacred. The South can make no 
choice. It is either extermination or slavery for themselves (worse than 
death) to draw from. I know my choice. 

I have also studied hard to discover upon what grounds the right of a 
State to secede has been denied, when our very name, United States, 
and the Declaration of Independence, hoth provide for secession. But 
there is no time for words. I write in haste. I know how foolish ! shall 
be deemed for undertaking such a step as this, where, on the one side, I 
have many friends and every thing to make me hap]) y, where my profes- 
sion alone has gained me an income of more than twenty thousand dollars 
a year, and where my great personal ambition in my profession has such 
a great field for labor. On the other hand, the South has never bestowed 


upon me one kind word ; a place now where I have no friends, excej^t 
beneath the sod ; a place where I must either become a private soldier 
or a beggar. To give up all of the former for the latter^ besides my 
mother and sisters, whom I love so dearly (although they so widely differ 
with me in opinion), seems insane; but God is niy judge. I love justice 
more than I do a country that disowns it ; more than fame and wealth ; 
more (Heaven pardon me if wrong), more than a happy home. I have 
never been upon a battle-field; but oh! my countrymen, could you all 
but see the reality or effects of this horrid war as 1 have seen them (in 
every State., save Virginia), I know you would think like me, and would 
pray the Almighty to create in the Northern mind a sense of right and 
justice (even should it possess no seasoning of mercy), and that he would 
dry up this sea of blood between us, which is daily growing wider. 
Alas ! poor country, is she to meet her threatened doom ? Four years 
ago I would have given a thousand lives to see her remain (as I had 
always known her) powerful and unbroken. And even now I would 
hold my life as naught to see her what she was. Oh! my friends, if tlie 
fearful scenes of the past four years had never been enacted, or if what 
has been had been but a frightful dream, from which we could now 
awake, with what overflowing hearts could we bless our God and piray 
for his continued favor ! How I have loved the old flag can never now be 
known. A few years since, and the entire world could boast of none so 
pure and spotless. But I have of late been seeing and liearing of the 
hloody deeds of wlilcli she has been made the emllem, and would shudder 
to think how changed she had grown. Oh ! how I have longed to see 
her break from the mist of blood and death that circles round her folds, 
spoiling her beauty and tarnishing her honor. But no, day by day has she 
been dragged deeper and deeper into cruelty and oppression, till now lia 
my eyes) her once bright red stripes look like Moody gashes on the face 
of heaven. I look now upen my early admiration of her glories^ as a 
dream. My love (as things stand to-day) is for the South aione. Xor do 
1 deem it a dishonor in attempting to make for her a prisoner of this 
man, to whom she owes so much of misery. If success attend me, I go 
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penuiless to her side. They say she has found that “last ditch” wnich 
the North have so long derided and been endeavoring to force her 
in lorgetting they are our brothers, and that it is impolitic to goad an 
enemy to madness. Should I reach her in safety, and liiul it true, I will 
proudly beg permission to triumph or die in that same “ditch” by he^ 

side. . 

A Confederate doing duty upon his own respomibiUty . 

J. Wilkes Booth. 


F. 

INDICTMENT OF THE CONSPIRATORS. 

CHARGES AND SPECIFICATIONS. 

The following is a copy of the charge and specification against David E. 
Garold, George A. Atzerodt, Lewis Payne, Michael O’Laughlin, John H. 
Surratt, Edward Spangler, Samuel Arnold, Mary E. Surratt, and Samuel 
Mudd:— 

Charge 1st. — For maliciously, unlawfully, and traitorously, and in aid 
of the existing armed rebellion against the United States of America, on 
or before the 6th day of March, a. d. 1865, and on divers other days be- 
tween that day and the 15th day of April, 1865, combining, confederating, 
and conspiring together with one John 11. Surratt, John Wilkes Booth, 
Jefferson Davis, George N. Saunders, Beverly Tucker, Jacob Thompson, 
William 0. Cleary, Clement 0. Clay, George Harper, George Young, and 
others unknown, to kill and murder within the Military Department of 
Washington, and within the fortified and intrenched lines thereof, Abraham 
Lincoln, and at the time of said combining, confederating, and conspiring, 
President of the United States of America and Commander-in-Ohief of 
the Army and Navy thereof ; Andrew Johnson, now Vice-President of the 
United States as aforesaid ; William H. Seward, Secretary of State of the 
United States aforesaid, and Ulysses S. Grant, Lieutenant-General of the 
Army of the United States aforesaid, then in command of the armies of 
the United States, under the direction of the said xVbraham Lincoln, and 
in pursuance of, and in prosecuting said malicious, unlawful, and traitor- 
ous conspiracy aforesaid, and in aid of said rebellion, afterwards, to wit 
On the 14:th day of April, 1865, within the military department of Wash- 
ington aforesaid, and within the fortified and intrenched lines of said 
military department, together with said John Wilkes Booth and John II. 
Surratt, maliciously, unlawfully, and traitorously murdering tlie said 
Abraham Lincoln, then President of the United States, and Commander- 
in-Chief of the Army and Navy of the United States, as aforesaid, and 
maliciously, unlawfully, and traitorously assaulting, with intent to kill 
and murder the said William H. Seward, then Secretary of State of the 
United States as aforesaid, and lying in wait with intent, maliciously, un- 
lawfully, and traitorously, to kill and murder the said Andrew Johnson, 
then being Vice-President of the United States, and the said Ulysses S. 
Grant, then being Lieutenant-General and in command of tlie armies 
of the United States aforesaid. 

Specification 1st.— In this that tliey, the said David E. Harold, Edward 
Spangler, Lewis Payne, John H. Surratt, Michael O’Lauglilin, Samuel 
Arnold, Mary E. Surratt, George A. Atzerodt, and Samuel A. Mudd, in- 
cited and encouraged thereunto by Jefferson Davis, George N. Saunders, 
Beverly Tucker, Jacob Thompson, William 0. Cleary, Clement 0. Clay, 
(lenrge Harper, George Young, aud others unknown, citizens of the 
United States atoresaid, and who were then eno-Mfred in Artned rAhAllinn 
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against the United States of America, within the limits tLereof, did, ii 
. aid of said armed rebellion, on or before the 6th day of March, a. d. I860, 
and on divers other days and times between that day and the loth daj 
of April, A. T >. 1865, combine, confederate, and conspire together, at 
'Washington City, within the military department of Washington, and 
within the intrenched fortifications and military lines of the said United 
States, there being, nnlawfully, maliciously, and traitorously, to kill and 
murder Abraham Lincoln, then President of the United States aforesaid, 
and Oommander-in-Ohief of the army and navy thereof, and unlawfully’ 
maliciously, and traitorously, to kill and murder Andrew Johnson, now 
Vice-President of the said United States, upon whom, on the death of the 
said Abraham Lincoln, after the 4th day of March, a. d. 1865, the office 
of President of the said United States, and the Commander-in-Chief of 
the army and navy thereof, would devolve, and to unlawfully, maliciously, 
and traitorously kill and murder Ulysses S. Grant, then lieutenant-gen- 
eral, and under the direction of the said Abraham Lincoln, in command 
of the armies of the United States aforesaid, and unlawfully, maliciously, 
and traitorously to kill and murder William 11. Seward, then Secretary 
of State of the United States aforesaid, whose duty it was by law, upcu. 
the death of said President and Vice-President of the United &ates afore- 
said, to cause an election to be held for electors of President of the United 
States; the conspirators aforesaid designing and intending by the killing 
and murder of the said Abraham Lincoln, Andrew Johnson, Ulysses S. 
Grant, and William H. Seward as aforesaid, to deprive the army and navy 
of the said United States of a constitutional commander-in-chief, and to 
deprive the armies of the United States of their lawful commander, and 
to prevent a lawful election of President and Vice-President of the United 
States, aforesaid ; and by the means aforesaid to aid and comfort the in- 
surgents engaged in armed rebellion against the said United States as 
aforesaid, and thereby aid in the subversion and overthrow^ of the Con- 
stitution and the laws of the United States ; and being so combined, con- 
federated, and conspiring together in the prosecution of said unlawful and 
traitorous conspiracy on the night of the 14th day of April, a. n. 1865, at 
the hour of about ten o’clock and fifteen minutes p. m.. at Ford’s Theatre, 
on Tenth Street, in the City of Washington, and within the military de- 
partment and military lines aforesaid, John Wilkes Booth, one of the 
conspirators aforesaid, in pursuance of said unlawful and traitorous con- 
spiracy, did then and there, unlawfully, maliciously, and traitorously, and 
with intent to kill and murder the said Abraham Lincoln, discharge a 
pistol then held in the hands of him the said Booth, the same being then 
loaded with powder and leaden ball, against and upon the left and poste- 
rior side of the head of the said Abraham Lincoln, and did thereby then 
and there inflict upon him, the said xVbrahara Lincoln, then President of the 
said United States, and Commander-in-Cliief of the army and navy there- 
of, a mortal wound, whereof afterwards, to wit : on the loth day oi April, 
A. D. 1865, at Washington City aforesaid, the said Abraham Lincoln died, 
and thereby then and there, and in pursuance of said conspiracy the said 
defendants and the said John Wilkes Booth did unlawfully, traitorously, 
and maliciously, with the intent to aid the rebellion, as aforesaid, kill and 
murder the said Abraham Lincoln, President of the United States, as 
aforesaid, and in further prosecution of the unlawful and traitorous con- 
spiracy aforesaid, and of the murderous and traitorous intent of said con- 
spiracy, the said Edward Spangler, on the said 14th day ot April, 

1865, at about the same hour of that day, as aforesaid, within said mili- 
tary department and the military lines aforesaid, did aid and assist the 
said John Wilkes Booth to obtain an entrance to the box in the said 
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theatre in whicli the said Abraham Lincoln was sitting at the time iie 
was assaulted and shot as aforesaid by John Wilkes Booth ; and also did 
then and there aid said Booth in barring and obstructing the door of the 
box of said theatre so as to hinder and prevent any assistance to or rescue 
of the said Abraham Lincoln, against the mu^-derous assault of the said 
John Wilkes Booth, and did aid and abet him in making his escape after 
the said Abraham Lincoln had been murdered in the manner aforesaid: 
and in further prosecution of said unlawful, murderous, and traitorous 
conspiracy, and in pursuance thereof, and with the intent as aforesaid, 
the said David E. Harold did, on the 14th of April, a. n. 1866, within the 
military department and military lines aforesaid, aid and abet, and assist 
the said John Wilkes Booth in the killing and murder of the said Abraham 
Lincoln, and did then and there aid and abet and assist him, the said 
John Wilkes Booth, in attempting him to escape through the military 
lines aforesaid, and did accompany and assist the said John Wilkes Booth 
in attempting to conceal himself and escape from justice after killing and 
murdering the said Abraham Lincoln aforesaid ; and in further prosecu- 
tion of said unlawful and traitorous conspiracy, and of the intent thereof 
as aforesaid, the said Lewis Payne did on the same night of the 14th day 
of April, 1805, about the same hour of ten o’clock, fifteen minutes p. m., 
at the City of Washington, and within the military department and the 
military lines aforesaid, unlawfully and maliciously make an assault upon 
the said William H. Seward, Secretary of Stat"' as aforesaid, in the dwell- 
ing-house and bed-chamber of him, the said William II. Seward, and the 
Said Payne did then and there, with a large knife held in his hand, unlaw- 
fully, traitorously, and in pursuance of said conspiracy, strike, stab, cut, 
and attempt to kill and murder the said William H. Seward, and did there- 
by then and there and with the intent aforesaid, with said knife, inflict 
upon the face and throat of said William H. Seward divers grievous 
wounds ; and said Lewis Payne, in further prosecution of said conspiracy, 
at the same time and place last aforesaid, did attempt, witli the knife 
aforesaid, and a pistol, held in his hand, to kill and murder Frederick 
W. Seward, Augustus H. Seward, Emrick W. Hansel, and George F. Poh- 
inson, who were then striving to protect and rescue the said William IL 
Seward from being murdered by the said Lewis Payne, and did then and 
there, with the said knife and pistols held in his hands, inflict upon the 
head of said Frederick W. Seward, and upon the persons of said Augustus 
H. Seward, Emrick W. Hansel, and George F. Robinson, divers grievous 
and dangerous wounds, with intent then and there to kill and murder the 
said Frederick W. Seward, Augustus H. Seward, Emrick W. Hansel, and 
George F. Robinson. 

And in further prosecution of said conspiracy, and its traitorous anc 
murderous designs, the said George A. Atzerodt did, on the night of the 
14th of April, a. d. 1865, and about the same hour aforesaid, within the 
military department and the military lines aforesaid, lie in wait for An- 
drew Johnson, then Vice-President of the United States, aforesaid, with 
the intent unlawfully and maliciously to kill and murder him, the said 
Andrew Johnson. 

And in the further prosecution of the conspiracy aforesaid, and of its 
murderous and treasonable purpose aforesaid, on the nights of the IBtl.i 
and 14th of April, a. d. 1865, at Washington City, and within the military 
department and military lines aforesaid, the said Michael O’Laughliri did 
then and there lie in wait for Ulysses S. Grant, then Lieutenant-General 
and Commander of the armies of the United States as aforesaid, witli in 
tent then and there to kill and murder the said Ulysses S. Grant. 

And in the further prosecution of said conspiracy, the said Samuel Ar- 
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Hold did, within the military department and military lines aforesaid, on 
or before the 6th day of March, a. d. 1865, and on divers other days and 
times between that day and the 15th day of April, a. n. 1865, combine 
^nspire with, and aid, counsel, abet, comfort, and support the said John 
VViIkes Booth, Lewis Payne, ^ George A. Atzerodt, Michael O’Laaghlin, 
and their confederates in said unlawful, murderous, and traitorous con- 
spiracy, and in the execution thereof as aforesaid. 

And, in further prosecution of the said conspiracy, Mary E. Surratt did 
at Washington City, and within the military department, and the military 
lines aforesaid, on or before the 6th day of March, a. d. 18G5, and on di- 
vers other days and times between that day and the 20th of April, a. i>. 
1865, receive, entertain, harbor and conceal, aid and assist tlie said John 
Wilkes Booth, David E. Harold, Lewis Payne, John H. Surratt, Michael 
O’Laughlin, George A. Atzerodt, Samuel Arnold, and their confederates, 
with knowledge of the murderous and traitorous conspiracy aforesaid, 
and with intent to aid, abet, and assist them in the execution thereof, 
and in escaping from justice after the murder of the said Abraham Lin- 
coln, as aforesaid; and in further prosecution of said conspiracy, the said 
Samuel A. Mudd did, at Washington City, and within the military de- 
partment and military lines aforesaid, on or before the 6th day of March, 
A. D. 1865, and on divers other days and times between that day and the 
20th day of April, a. d. 1865, advise, encourage, receive, entertain, harbor, 
and conceal, aid, and assist the said John Wilkes Booth, David E. Harold, 
Lewis Payne, John H. Surratt, Michael O^Laughlin, George A. Atzerodt, 
Mary E. Surratt, and Samuel Arnold, and their confederates, with knowl- 
edge of the murderous and traitorous conspiracy aforesaid, and with in- 
tent to aid, abet, and assist them in the execution thereof, and in escaping 
from justice after the murder of the said Abraham Lincoln, in pursuance 
of said conspiracy in manner aforesaid. 

By order of the President of the United States. 

J. Holt, Jud^e-AdvocaU- General. 


THE FINDING OF THE COURT. 

Wae DEPABTAEEjrr, Adjutaj^t-GbiteeaUs Omcai, ) 
Washington, July 5, IS65. j 

To Major-General W. S. Hancock, U. S. Volunteers^ commanding Middle 
Military Division^ Washington D. G. : 

Whereas^ By the Military Commission appointed in paragraph 4, Special 
Orders 211, dated War Department, Adjutant-General’s Office, May 6, 
1865, and of which Major-General David Hunter, United States Vo.un- 
teers, is President, the following persons were tried and sentenced as 
hereinafter stated, as follows : — 

First . — David E. Harold. 

Finding . — Of the specification “ Guilty,” except combining, confedera- 
ting, and conspiring with Edward Spangler, as to which part thereof ‘‘ Xot 
Guilty.” Of the charge “ Guilty,” except the words of the charge that 
“ he combined, confederated, and conspired with Edw’ard Spangler,” as 
to which part of the charge “Hot Guilty.” 

Sentence . — And the Commission therefore sentence him, the said David 
E. Harold, to be hanged by the neck until he is dead, at such time and 
place as the President of the United States shall direct, two-thirds of the 
members of the Commission concurring therein. 

George A. Atzerodt. 

Finding.— Oi the specification “Guilty,” except combining, confMer- 
Atinff. and cnnsniring: with Edward Spangler. Of this “ Hot GuUty.” 
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Sentence.— the Oomraission does therefore sentence him, the said 
George A. Atzerodt, to be hanged by the neck until he is dead, at such 
time and place as the President of the United States shall direct, two- 
thirds of the members of the Commission concurring therein. 

Thirds. — Lewis Payne. 

Finding.— Oi the specification “ Guilty,” except combining, confedera- 
ting, and conspiring with Edward Spangler. Of this not guilty. Of the 
charge “Not Guilty,” except combining, confederating, and conspiring 
with Edward Spangler. Of this not guilty. 

Sentence. — And the Commission does, therefore, sentence him, the said 
Lewis Payne, to be hanged by the neck until he be dead, at such time 
and place as the President of the United States shall direct ; two-thirds 
of the members of the Commission concurring therein. 

Fourth. — Mary E. Surratt. 

Finding. — Of the specification “ Guilty,” except as to the receiving, 
entertaining, harboring, and concealing Samuel Arnold and Michael 
O'Laiighlin, and, except as to combining, confederating, and conspiring 
with Edward Spangler. Of this not guilty. Of the charge “ Guilty,” ex- 
cept as to combining, confederating, and conspiring with Edward Span- 
gler. Of this not guilty. 

Sentence. — And the Commission does therefore sentence her, the said 
Mary E. Surratt, to be hanged by the neck until she bo dead, at such time 
and place as the President of the United States shall direct, two-thirds of 
the members of tlie Commission concurring therein ; and 

Wherem.^ The President of the United States has approved the forego 
ing sentences in the following order, to wit : — 

ExBOtniYB Mansion, My 6, 1865. 

The foregoing sentences in the cases of David E. Harold, George E. 
Atzerodt, Lewis Payne, and Mary E. Surratt, are hereby approved ; and 
it is ordered that the sentences in the cases of David E. Harold, G. A. 
Atzerodt, Lewis Payne, and Mary E. Surratt, be carried into execution 
by the proper military authority, under the direction of the Secretary of 
War, on the 7th day of July, 1865, between the hours of 10 o’clock a. m. 
and 2 o’clock p. m. of that day. 

Andrew Johnson, President. 

Therefore.^ You are hereby commanded to cause the foregoing sentences 
in the cases of David E. Harold, G. A. Atzerodt, Lewis Payne, and Mary 
E. Surratt, to be duly execute.’ in accordance with the President’s order. 

By command of the President of the United States. 

E. D. Townsend, Assistant Adjutant- General. 

In the remaining oases of O’Laughlin, Spangler, Arnold, and Mudd, the 
findings and sentences are as follows : — 

Fifth. — Michael O’Laughlin. 

Finding. — Of the specification “Guilty,” except the words thereof as 
follows: “And in the further prosecution of the consi>iracy aforesaid, 
and its murderous and treasonable purposes aforesaid, on the nights of 
the 13th and 14th of April, a,, d. 1865, at Washington Oity, and within 
the military department and military lines aforesaid, the said Michael 
O’Laughlin did then and there lie in wait for Ulysses S. Grant, then Lieu- 
tenant-General and Commander of tlie .^•mies of the United States, with 
intent then and there to kill and murder the said Ulysses S. Grant.” Of 
said words, “Not Guilty,” and except “ combining, confederating, and 
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foiispiring witli Edward Spangler.” Of this not guilty. Of the charge 
“ Guilty,” except combining, confederating, and conspiring with Edward 
Springier. Of this not guilty. 

Se7itence.--T\\% Commission sentence Michael O’Langhlin to be impris- 
oned at hard labor for life. 

Sixth. — Edward Spangler. 

Finding. — Of the specification, Mot Guilty,” except as to the words, 
“the said Edward Spangler, on said 14th day of April, a. d. 1865, at 
about the same hour of that day as aforesaid, within said military depart- 
ment and the military lines aforesaid, did aid and abet him,” ineniiing 
John Wilkes Booth, “ in making his escape, after the said Abraham Lin- 
coln had been murdered in the manner aforesaid,” and of tlK“-f words, 
“Guilty.” Of the charge, not guilty, but guilty of having feb»niousIy 
and traitorously aided and abetted John Wilkes Booth in making iiis es- 
cictpe after having killed and murdered Abraham Lincoln, President of tno 
United States — he, the said Edward Spangler, at the time of aiding and 
abetting as aforesaid, well knowing that the said Abraham Lincoln, Pres- 
ident as aforesaid, had been murdered by the said John Wilkes Booth as 
aforesaid. 

The Commission sentenced Spangler to be confined at hard labor for 
six years. 

S&oenth. — Samuel Arnold. Of the specifications — 

Guilty — ^Except combining, confederating, and conspiring with Edward 
Spangler ; of this, not guilty. 

Of the charge — 

Guilty — ^Except combining, confederating, and conspiring with Edward 
Spangler ; of this, not guilty. 

The Commission sentence him to imprisonment at hard labor for life. 

Eighth. — Samuel A. Mudd. Of the specification — 

Guilty — Except combining, confederating, and conspiring with Edward 
Spangler ; of this not guilty ; and excepting receiving and entertaining, 
and harboring and concealing said Lewis Payne, John H. Surratt, Mi- 
chael O’Laughlin, George A. Atzerodt, Mary E. Surratt, and Samuel 
Arnold ; of this, not guilty. Of the charge “ Guilty,” except combining, 
confederating, and conspiring with Edward Spangler ; of this, not guilty. 

Sentence . — The Commission sentenced Dr. Mudd to he imprisoned at 
hard labor for life. 

The President’s order in these cases is as follows : — 

It is further ordered that the prisoners, Samuel Arnold, Samuel A. 
Mudd, Edward Spangler, and Michael O’Laughlin, be confined at hard la- 
bor in the penitentiary at Albany, Mew York, during the period desig- 
nated in their respective sentences. 

Andrew Joec^tson, President. 

The sentences were duly executed, except the Dry Tortugas was substituted for the Albany 
Penitentiary, for the imprisonment of Arnold, Mudd, Spangler, and O’LaughliiL 
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Adam 8, C. F.— remonstrance against depart- 
ure of rebel cruisers from British ports, 461. 

Address of Mr. Lincoln— -at Springfield, 181 ; 
at Toloiio, 182 ; at Indianapolis, 132 ; before 
Indiana Legislature, 188; at Cincinnati, 184; 
at Columbus, 135; at Steubenville, 186; at 
Pittsburg, 186, 187; at Cleveland, 140; at 
Buflalo, 141 ; at Rochester, 142 ; at TTtica, 
143; at Albany, 143; at Troy, 145; at Hud- 
son, 146; at Poughkeepsie, 146; at Peeks- 
kilL, 147; at Astor House, N. T., 148; to 
Republican Association, 14S; at City Hall, 
150 ; at Jersey City, 150 ; at Newai-k, 151 ; 
at Trenton, 151; at Philadelphia, 153; at 
Independence Hall, 154 ; at I^ncaster, 156 ; 
at Harrisburg, 156; at Washington, 15S, 159; 
inaugural, 162 ; to members of Congress from 
Border States, 285; to Chicago committee 
on emancipation of slaves, 254; at Wash- 
ington about McClellan, 824; at serenade, 
September 24, 1862, 842 ; at Gettysburg, 412 ; 
at Washington, July 5, 1863, 415 ; to working- 
men of New York, 498 ; at fair in Washing- 
ton, 501 ; at fair in Baltimore, 501 ; at fair in 
Philadelphia, 603 ; to deputation of colored 
persons, 505; to the country, 526; at Wash- 
ington, 526; at Washington, 539; in re- 
sponse to nomination for re-election, 559, 
560 ; to Ohio regiments, 606, 607 ; at Wash- 
ington, 609; upon result of election, 613, 
614,615; at Washington, 617, 618, (120; to 
envoy of Hawaiian Islands, 623; at Wash- 
ington, 643; on adoption of Constitutional 
amendments, 646 ; second inaugural, 670 ; 
concerning the rebel conscription of negroes, 
674 ; on victory and reconstruction, 684 

Alabama sunk, 535. 

Anecdotes and reminiscences of President 
Lincoln, 725 ; his sadness, 726-728 ; his fa- 
vorite poem, 728-730; his religious expe- 
rience, 780-785 ; his sympathy, 735-748 ; his 
numor, shrewdness, and sentiment, 743-759 ; 
the Emancipation Proclamation, 759-766. 

Appendix— letters on sundry occasions, 767; 
me President and General McClellan, 772; 
warnings against assassination, 779 ; reports, 
dispateiftkx. and proclamations relating to the 
assassination, 783 ; important letter from J. 
Wilkes Booth. 793 ; trial of conspirators, 796. 


Arbltary arr^ts-^tion of Government, 86£ 
debate in Congress, 878. 

Aiguelles surrendered to Culm anthoritiess 
565. 

Arkansas— President’s letter to Gen. Steele^ 
491; President’s letter about Conventieii, 
492 ; election and adoption of a Free Sts^ 
Constitution, 493, 511. 

Assassination of Mr, Lincoln, 697; the scene 
of death. 698, 785; grief i^iroughout the 
land, 701 ; warnings against amssination, 
779; reports, &c., relating to, 788; leti«- 
from Booth, 793; trial and 5enten<» of con- 
spirators, 796. 

Assault on Mr. Seward, 699. 

Atlanta captured, 544 


Banks — takes Port Hudson, 415; proclama- 
tion for an election in Louisiana, 4^; Bed 
River expedition, 516. 

Battle of Bull Run, 1861, 202; of Williams- 
burg, 276; of Seven Pines and Fair Oaks, 
285 ; of Gaines’ Mills, 298 ; Malvern Hill, 
294; Antietam, 317; Pittsburgh Landing, 
827 ; Fredericksburg, 407 ; Chancellorsville^ 
408; Gettysburg, 409 ; Vicksburg, 414; Tul- 
lahoma, 419 ; Chickamauga, 419 ; Chattanoo- 
ga, 420 ; Olnstee, 514 ; Sabine Cross-Roads, 
516 ; Fort Pillow, 519 ; the Wilderness, 524; 
Spottsylvania, 528 ; Coal Harbor, 529; Nash- 
ville, 640; Fort Fisher, 642; Richmond, 6ia 

Blair, F. P., Jr., reappointment as Major-Gen- 
eral, 472. 

Blair, F. P., Sen., visit to- Richmond, 648. 

Booth, J. Wilkes-^sassiaates the President 
696; death 718, 788; letter of; 79a 

Border States— reply of the members to Pr^ 
dent’s address, 236; Hon. Mr. Maynard’i 
reply, 28a 

Brazil, relations with, 622. 

Buchanan— official action on Section, 111; 
last message, 117 ; dissolution of his Cabinet 
117 ; message on Secession, lia 

Burnside, Gen. — succeeds McClellan in Army 
of Potomac, 823 ; battle of Fredericksburg 
407; arrests Vallandigham. 8S4; relieved 
from command, 407 ; defence of Knoxville 
420. 
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Butler, Gen. —seizes City Point, 527 ; expedi- 
tion to Port Fisher, 640 ; removal from com- 
mand, 642. 

Cabinet— dissolution of Buchanan‘’s, 117; or- 
ganization of Lincoln’s, 170 ; resignation of 
Secretary Cameron, 248. 

Cameron— resignation of, as Secretary of War, 
248; President's message concerning, 248. 

Chamoersburg burned, 541. 

Charleston, evacuation of, 668. 

Chase, S. P., appointed Chief Justice, 624. 

Christian Conamission, letter from President 
to, 500. 

City Point occupied by Gen. Butler, 527. 

Colfa.\:, elected Speaker of House of Repre- 
sentatives, 445. 

Colonization— President’s views on, 229 ; Presi- 
dent’s interview with colored men on, 505 ; 
attempts to colonize Now Grenada, 508; 
colony to He i Vache, 608. 

Commissioners from rebels, 170. 

Compromise— Crittenden’s, 119; special com- 
mittee of Congress on, 120 ; report of resolu- 
tions by committee, 121 ; adoption of the 
resolutions, 122. 

Confederacy— organization of the Rebel Gov- 
ernment, 112; objects of the Confederacy 
stated by Mr. Stephens, 115. 

Conference at Hampton Roads, 648; rebel re- 
port of, 651; correspondence in relation 
thereto, 653 ; remarks on, 661. 

Confiscation Bill, 200 ; debate in Congress on, 
201, 240; its provisions, 243; supplementary 
resolution, 244 ; message approving, 245. 

<Uongress — appoints committee on Compro- 
mise, 120; adoption of Compromise rcsolu- 
dou, 121 ; action on amendment ot Constitu- 
tion, 122; action on Crittenden lesolution 
and Peace Conference, 128 ; meeting in extra 
session, July 4, 1861, 186; adoption of reso- 
lution on the objects of the war, 200 ; bills on 
confiscation — employment of slaves, 200 ; 
meeting in December, 1861, 212 ; resolution 
on slavery, 231 ; effect of Bull Run defeat on 
legislative action of, 226; abolishes slavery 
In Territories, 228 ; abolishes slavery in Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 228; approves compen- 
sated emancipation, 231 ; debate on Confisca- 
tion Bill, 240 ; the Currency Bill, 289 ; meet- 
ing, December, 1862, 844; debate on arbitrary 
arrests, 861 ; authorizes letters of marque, 
371 ; admission of members from Louisiana, 
370 ; meeting, December, 1863, 445 ; action in 
reference to French in Mexico, 467 ; debates 
of^ 1863, 468 ; action on slavery, 469 ; repeals 
Fugitive Slave Law, 470 ; action in regard to 
senators and representatives from Arkansas, 
493; adoption of bill for reconstruction of 
States, 494; meeting, December, 1864, 620; 
action nnon 


States not entitled to representation In eleo 
toral college, 644, 664 ; passage of constitu- 
tional amendment prohibiting slavery, 645; 
establishes Froedmen’s Bureau, 645 ; declara- 
tion in regard to rebel debt, 665 ; authorizei 
a loan of $600,000,000, 666. 

Gonstitution— amendment forbidding Interfer- 
ence with slavery, 121 ; amendment abolish 
ing slavery, 469. 

Correspondence in regard to peace, 571. 

Cx'ittenden Compromise, 119; resolution de- 
claring the objccU of War, 200. 

Curtis, Gen.— appointed to command In Mia- 
sourl, 428 ; his removal, 428. 


Dayton, Mr., interviews, *fcc., with French Min- 
ister in regard to Mexico, 464. 

Democratic Party — its position at time of elec- 
tion, 1860, 108; defeat in 1863, 443; positiou 
in 1864, 691 ; nominates McClellan, 698. 

Douglas — on Missouri Compromise, 48; speech 
at Springfield, 44, 40 ; on Lecornpton Bill, 50 
elected senator, 76. 

Dred Scott decision, 47, 49, 64. 


Election of President, 1861, 107 ; State elections 
of 1862, State elections of 1868, 448 ; electloo 
of President, 18G4, 612, 664. 

Emancipation — President's reply to Chicap 
committee on, 254 ; Proclamation of Septen* 
ber, 1862, 257 ; incidents connected with, 75 ; 
Proclamation of January, 1863, 260; in Mi . 
soiiri, 511 ; ainondmont of Constitution, 64 , 
England — instructions to our Minister at ou 
break of the rebellion, 182; protest againr-v 
her recognition of the rebels as bolligoronk . 
183; the Trent affair, 209; privateers, 83i 
stoppage of rebel rams, 462. 

Everett, Edward, death of, 642. 


Fac simile of letter, 589. 

Farragut, Com. enters Mobile harbor, 543. 

Florida, expedition of General Gillmoro, 518 
defeat at Olusteo, 514. 

Forged proclamation, 566. 

Fort Fisher captured, 640. 

Fort Pillow, capture of, 519. 

France — offer of mediation, 835 ; reply of Mi 
Seward, 335; our relations with, 468. 

Freedmon — proposition to colonize, 504; uy 
successful efforts to plant colonies in New 
Grenada and lie a Vache, 508; enlistment -4, 
into the army, 510; at Presidential recep- 
tion, 637 ; bureau established for, 665. 

Fremont — appointed to Department of tb(' 
West, order of emancipatioii, 207 ; Presidenft 
revocation of order, 208 ; removal from com 
mand of Western Department, 424: agree- 
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tiona In favor of, 425; aska to be relieved, 
802; nominated for President, 651; with- 
drawal from canvass, 695. 

Fugitive Slave Bill repealed, 470. 

Funeral services at Executive Mansion, 708. 


Grant, Gen.— siege and capture of \ icksburg, 
413; appointment as Lieutenant-General, 
476 ; letter to President, 523 ; moves forward 
the Army of the Potomac, 524; fights the 
battles of the Wilderness, 524; dispatch oi^ 
528 ; crosses the James River and besieges 
Petersburg and Richmond, 580, 541, 640, 666, 
677 ; final assault, 678 ; receives the capitula- 
tion of Lee, 688, 684 

Greeley — President Lincoln’s letter to, 253; 
correspondence of, in reference to alleged 
peace commissioners, 571. 

Gettysburg — battle of, 409 ; President’s procla- 
mation of victory, 411 ; dedication of Ceme- 
tery, 412. 


Habeas (7orj>ws---first instance of suspension, 
375 ; action of the Government, 373 ; procla- 
mation suspending, 381; proclamation on 
subject, 398. 

Hahn, M. — elected Governor of Louisiana, 489 ; 
invested with powers of, 4S9. 

Halleck, Gen. — letter to McClellan on the ne- 
cessity of aiding Pope, 299 ; letter about his 
leaving the Peninsula, 299 ; orders McClellan 
to advance after Amtietam, 818 ; letter about 
fugitive slaves, 330. 

Hampton Roads, conference at, 648. 

Harris, B. G., censured by House of Repre- 
sentatives, 472. 

Hooker, Gen.— succeeds General Burnside in 
Army of Potomac, 408; is relieved from com- 
mand, 408. 

Hunter, Gen.— his order abolishing slavery in 
South Carolina, 233; Lincoln’s letter to, in 
Missouri, 424; wins a victory at Piedmont, 
580. 

House of Representatives censures Alexander 
Long and B. G. Hairis, 472. 

Invasion — proposed rebel invasion of the 
ilorth, 177; invasion of Pennsylvania by 
General Lee, 409. 

Johnson, Andrew — Provisional Governor of 
Tennessee, 488; proclamation regulating 
election, 696, 597; elected Vice-President, 
56-*; takes oath of office and becomes Presi- 
dent, 714 


Knoxville, siege of, raised, 420. 


Letter of the President — Governor 
of Maryland, 174; to commissioners from 
Virginia, 179; to General PVemont, revoklnf 
his order, 208; to H. Greeley, 258; to Me 
Olellan concerning an advance on Richmond 
266; to McClellan about retaining Blenkei 
271 ; to McClellan about strength of his annj 
273; to McClellan about McDowell, 21^; u 
McClellan about withholding McDowell, 
to McClellan about Jackson, 2S1 ; to McCkiA 
Ian about Hanover Junction, 2^; in reply 
to McClellan, 290; about re-enforcementf 
after seven days’ battles, ^S, ^4, 295; mi 
the strength of McClellan's army, 297 ; te 
McClellan after Antietam, 819 ; to MeClelka 
about horses, 321; to Fernando Wood, 841 ; 
to committee of Albany meeting, 3S0 ; com- 
mittee of Ohio Convention, 394 ; to Gover- 
nor Seymour on the draft, 408 ; second letter 
on the same subject, 405 ; dispatches to Chi- 
cago, 406; letter of thanks to General Grant, 
416; to General Hunter on taking command 
in Missouri, 424; to General Schofield, 428; 
to committee firom Missouri, 482 ; on church 
quarrels in Missouri, 43S; to Union conven- 
tion in Illinois, 440; on payment of bouniiea, 
478 ; to House of Representatives on General 
Blair, 473 ; on aiding people of East Tennes- 
see, 475: to editor of N. A- Review, 4^; to 
C. Bullitt, Louisiana, 484; to Governor Shep- 
ley, on electing members of Congress in 
Louisiana, 486; to committee of planters, 
Louisiana. 4ST ; to M. Hahn, Lonisiana. 489 ; 
to General Banks, Louisiana, 490; to Gen 
eral Steele, of Arkansas, 491 ; about Arkansas 
Convention, 492; to General 6illmore,ab<mt 
Florida, 514; to workingmen of Manchester, 
496; to workingmen of London, 498; to 
Christian Commission, 500 ; to H. W. Her- 
man, Maryland, 512 ; to General Grant, 5® * 
to Colonel Loomis, 524 ; to F. A Conkling, 
553 ; to committee of Convention, 563 ; to J. 
C. Welling, 564; in regard to alleged p^e 
commissioners, 578, 575, 576, 5S0; to H. J. 
Raymond, 587, 588; in reply to protest d 
Tennesseans, 598 ; to M. Blair, 602 ; tend®:- 
ing thanks to General Sheridan, 604; to BL 
W. Hoffman, 60S, to J. Phillips, 615; to Mrs. 
Bixby, 616; to Mrs. Gurney, 616; to J. Mac- 
lean, 619 ; to Governor Smith, Vermont, 661 ; 
to Mr. Hodges, Kentucky, 767 ; to Genenl 
Hooker, 763, 769 ; to General McClellan, 778; 
to J. B. Fry, 7T0; to Governor Magoffin, 
770 ; to Count Gasparin, 771. 

Lincoln, Abraham— autobiography, 17; split- 
ting rails, 23; flatboatman, 28, 24; grocery 
keeper, 25; Captain in Black Hawk War, 26; 
elected to Legislature, 26 ; letter m CoL Alien. 
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strong, 29 ; eetimation by the bar, 83 ; elect- 
ed to Congress, 88; opposes the Mexican 
war, 83; resolutions on Mexican war, 35; 
speech on internal improvements, 36; on 
slavery in the District of Columbia, 89 ; on 
Wilmot proviso, 41 ; on Pacheco case, 41 ; 
candidate for Senator, 41, 44, 51; invents a 
boat, 42 ; on popular sovereignty, 44, T9; In 
Promont campaign, 46; speech at Spring- 
field, 4T, 52; speech at Chicago, 5S; debate 
with Douglas, 62; questioned by Douglas, 
61; questions Douglas, 65; speech at Col- 
umbus, T8; speech at Cincinnati, 81; speech 
at Cooper Institute, New York, 85; visit to 
New York, 100; visit to Five Points, 100; 
letter on Jefferson^ 101 ; nominated at Chi- 
cago, 102; visited by committee, 104; accepts 
uomination, 105 ; election to Presidency, lOT ; 
departure for Washington, 131; arrival at 
Washington, 158; inauguration, ICl; inter- 
view with the mayor of Baltimore, 175; visit 
to the army before Petersburg, 632 ; nomi- 
nated for re-election to Presidency, 558; ac- 
cepts nomination, 559, 568; interview with 
western men, 568; course pursued iu regard 
to salary, 600 ; re-election to Presidency, 612, 
664; receives colored people, 637 ; holds con- 
ference with rebel commissioners at Hamp- 
ton Roads, 650 ; second inauguration, 1865, 
670 ; visits Army of Potomac, 677 ; remarks 
on military position of Sherman, 678; tele- 
graphs from City Point the progress of bat- 
tle, 679; visits Richmond, 681; interviews 
with leading men of Richmond, 6S3; disre- 
gards warnings in regard to his personal 
safety, 692; remarks to Mr. Colfax, 694; at- 
tends a meeting of the Cabinet, April 14, 
1865, G94; interview with Colfax and Ash- 
mun, 695; attends the theatre, 695; his as- 
sassination, 697; the scene of death, 698,778; 
funeral services at Executive Mansion, 708; 
funeral cortege^ 704; its progress from Wash- 
ington to Springfield, 706-711; burial, 712; 
estimate of Mr. Lincoln’s character, 715. 

For official papers, &c., see Address, Lbt- 
TER, Mbssaob, Order, Proclamation. 

For traits of character, see Ankodotds and 
Reminisoenses. 

Ix)ng, Alexander, censured by House of Rep- 
resentatives, 471. 

Louisiana— admission of members of Congress, 
870 ; movements for reorganization, 483 ; 
President’s letter to Governor Shepley, 486 ; 
application for authority to call a Convention, 
486 ; application of planters to the President, 
487 ; President’s reply, 487 ; General Banks’s 
proclamation ordering an election, 488; elec- 
tion of Governor Hahn, 489; abolition of 
alwery, 511 ; President’s remarks, 684. 


Magruder’s report of rebel strength at York- 
town, 274. 

Maryland— passage of troops through Balti- 
more, 178; President’s correspondence with 
Governor Hicks, 174 ; President’s interview 
with authorities, 175; arrest of members ol 
the Legislature, 373 ; abolition of slavery, 511. 

Maynard, Horace, reply to President’s address 
on emancipation, 288. 

McClellan — appointed commander-in-chief> 
265; report of rebel strength at Yorktown, 
274; movement to the Chickahominy, 277; 
reports of Williamsburg, 276; wants McDow- 
ell to join him by water, 279, 287; letter o 
advice to the President, 29C ; ordered to with 
draw from the Peninsula, 298; ordered t 
superintend the forwarding of re-enforce 
nients to Pope, 303; his failure to aid Pope 
803; suggests that I’opo be left to “get ou 
of his scrape,” 810 ; stops Franklin’s advance 
311; failure to pursue Lee after Antietam, 
312; ordered to advance, 318; nominated foi 
Presidency, 598. 

Meade, Gen. — succeeds Hooker, 409; fights at 
Gettysburg, 410. 

Message of the President — extra session of Con 
gross, JnJy, 1861, 186; first annual, Decern 
ber, 1861, 212; recommending aid to States 
emancipating slaves, 229 ; approving bill to 
abolish slavery in District of Columbia, 228 
approving confiscation bill, 245; sustaining 
Secretary Cameron, 248 ; second annual, 1863 
344; recommending aid for emancipation 
854; on the currency, 866; third annual 
1868,445; in reforonco to commission of Gen- 
eral F. P. Blair, 473, 474 ; in regard to re He/ 
of pooi)Io of East Tcnnessoe, 475 ; rocom 
mending contimianoe of bounties to volun 
toers, 478; fourth annual, 1864, 624; trans 
mitting correspondence relative tollamptoi 
Itouds conference, 653 ; concerning roprosen 
tation in electoral college, 664. 

Mexico — the new empire, 468; Mr. Seward’ 
letter on, 465; President declines to rocog 
nize, 466 ; resolution of House of Represent 
atives, 467. 

Missouri— condition of the State at outbreak oi 
the rebellion, 422; emancipation in, 427; ap 
pointmcnt of Gen. Curtis, 428; President’s 
dispatch about, 428; Gen. Schofield’s appoint 
mcnt, 428; President’s Instructions to, 436 
his removal, 487 ; President’s inter view with 
radicals of, 429 ; abolition of slavery in, 481, 
611 ; mass convention, 481 ; President’s let- 
ter to Mo. committee, 432; President’s letter 
on church contests, 428; President’s letter 
to Gen. Hunter, 424. 

j Mobile harbor defences captured, 548. 


National Militia — passage of the conscription 
bill, 864; its provisions, 364 . Presldenf's 
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proclamation concerning, 865; draft and riots 
inN.Y.,402; Gov Seymour’s correspondence 
with the President, 403; President’s dis- 
patches to Chicago, 406. 


h’der of the President— retiring Gen. Scott, 
204; for advance of U. S. armies, 266; for 
advance of Army of Potomac, 266, 818; to 
leave Washington properly defended, 268; 
to military and naval commanders in regard 
to property and persons of African descent* 
831; concerning the Sabbath, 342; for draft 
for 500,000 men, 479 ; calling for an additional 
200,000 men, 479 ; defining military liability 
of citizens recognized as consuls of foreign 
powers, and revoking exequatur of consul of 
Belgium for St. Louis, 4S0; investing M. 
Hahn with powers of military governor of 
Louisiana, 439 ; extending protection to col- 
ored troops, 520 ; tendering thanks, &c., upon 
successes at Mobile Bay and Atlanta, 545, 
646 ; tendering thanks to hundred-day volun- 
teers, 605; requiring passports in certain 
cases, 688; in regard to death of Edwai*d 
Everett, 643; appointing Mrs. Bushnell post- 
mistress, 665; concerning blockade-runners, 
676; to Gen. Grant, about peace negotiations, 
676; in reference to Virginia Legislature and 
Its annulment, 683; to reduce war expendi- 
tures, and remove military restrictions on 
trade, 690. 

Peace Conference — ^its action, 124; action of 
Congress on it, 128. 

Petersburg besieged, 530, 541, 640, 666, 677. 

PljTnouth, N. C., surrendered to the rebels, 
621. 

Presidential Election, 1S61 — popular and elec- 
toral vote, 109; presidential election, 1864, 
547 ; nomination of Fremont, 551 ; nomina- 
tion of Lincoln, 558; his acceptance, 559, 
568; McClellan nominated, 693; Fremont 
withdraws, 595; Incidents of the canvass, 
596; result, 612, 664. 

proclamation by tne President: — calling for 
75,000 troops, and convening Congress, 172; 
of blockade, 177 ; increasing army and navy, 
181 ; instructing commander of TJ. 8. forces 
In Florida, 181 ; revoking order of Gen. Hun- 
ter, 288 ; ill regard to blockade, 251 ; of eman- 
cipation, Sept, 1862, 257 ; of emancipation, 
Jan. 1, 1868, 260; for Thanksgiving, April 
10, 1862, 327; to the rebels, 882; admitting 
West Virginia, 869; suspending tbe writ of 
habeas corpus, 881, 898; in regard to na- 
tional forces bill, 400; of victory at Gettys- 
bnrg, 411 ; for Thanksgiving, July 15, 1863, 
417 ; Thanksgiving for victories in East Ten- 
nessee, 420; for Thanksgiving, Oct 3, 1868, 
420; of amiiesty and reconstruction, 457, 


459; calling for 800,000 vt .unteers, 47T; 
regard to bill of Congress for reconstnietion, 
495; appointing a day of humiliation anu 
prayer, '634; declaring martisl law in Ken- 
tucky, 586; ordering draft of 500, CKM) men, 
540; for Thanksgiving, 6^; in regard tc 
blockade, 622; calling for 300,000 men, 63S, 
calling extra session of Senate, 666; to de- 
serters, 672; in reference to Indian hostili- 
ties, 675; concerning the blockade, 6^ 
restrictions placed upon national vessels by 
foreign powers must be withdrawn, ®9. 


Reconstruction— President’s movements to- 
wards and message on, 455; proclaniation 
for, 458 ; remarks on, 481 ; letter to J7. A 
Review, 4S2; movements towards, in Loaijs- 
iana, 4S8 ; movements in Arkansas, 490; bill 
providing for, passed by Congress, 494; pro- 
clamation of President concerning, 495; elec- 
tions in Tennessee, 596; President’s viewi 
on, 6S4 

Red River expedition, 516. 

Richmond besieged, 542, 640, 666, 677; occu- 
pied, 6S1. 

Riots in N. T., 402. 


Savannah captured, 689. 

Scott, Gen.— resignation 208; President’! 

order retiring, 204. 

Schofield — appointment to Western Depart 
ment, 42S; President’s instructions to, 4^; 
removal from command, 403. 

Secession conspiracy— at Washington, 112; Mr. 
Stephens’s speech against it, 114. 

Secession — of South C-arolina, 111 ; of Virginia, 
180. 

Seward, Wm. H.— instructions to our minister 
in England, 1S2, 188; reply to French offer 
of mediation, 335; diplomacy of 1S63, 460; 
letter to Mr. Adams on danger of war with 
England, 462; letter on the Mexican qn^- 
tion, 465; letter concerning Hampton Roadt 
conference, 650; accident to, 688, 6^; mnr- 
derous assault on, 699. 

Seymour, Governor of Hew York — oorrespondr 
ence with President on the draft, 4i®. 

Sheridan, General— raid upon Lee's fiank, 527 ; 
takes command in Shenandoah Valley, 541 ; 
■victories over Early, 603, 604; cavalry raid 
to the west of Richmond, 677 : snct^safal at- 
tack on Lee’s right fiank, 6TS, 679, 6^. 

Sherman, General— expedition from Ticksburg, 
515: moves towards AtianU, 580, 58S; cap- 
tures Atlanta, 544 ; marches through Georgia* 
and captures Savannah, 639 ; march through 

1 South Carolina, 668; at Goldsboro’, Horth 
Carolina, 677. 

Slavery and Slaves— relations of slavery to th* 
rebellion, 199 ; employment of slaves, Wll ix 
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regard to, 200; President’s views regarding 
fugitive slaves, 206 ; abolition in Territories, 
828; abolition in District of Columbia, 228; 
resolution approving President’s policy of 
aiding emancipation in States, 281 ; adoption 
In both Houses, 282; emancipation procla- 
mations, 257, 260 ; negroes authorized to be 
employed in army, 46S; action of military 
commanders concerning, 829 ; Halleck'e let- 
ter about slaves, 830 ; constitutional amend- 
ment prohibiting, 645. 

States — relation of rebel States to the general 
government, 862, 481. 

State Prisoners— executive order relative to, 
879 ; order releasing, 888 ; appointment of a 
commission on, 381; case of yallandigham4 

884. 

Stephens, A. H.— speech against secccssion, 
114; statement of objects of the Confedera- 
cy, 115 ; report on Hampton Eoads confer- 
ence, 652. 

St. Albans, raid upon, 611, 637. 

Sumter, bombardment of Fort, 171. 


Taney, Chief- Justice, death oi; 624 
Taussig, James, bis account of an interview 
with the President, 429. 

Tennessee, elections in, 596. 

Oaion and Bepiblioaoi OonTaatlon, 1864, 654; 


resolutions adopted, 556 ; nominatee Mr. Idi. 
coin, 558. 

Vallandigham — ^his arrest, trial, and sentence, 
884; President’s letter to Albany meeting 
concerning, 386 ; President’s letter to Obie 
meeting concerning, 894 ; nominated for 
Oovernor of Ohio, 443 ; is defeated, 448. 

Vicksburg — siege and surrender, 418. 

Virginia — secession of, 180 ; Lincoln’s reply to 
commissioners, 179 ; admission of Weat 
Virginia, 867. 

War — Crittenden resolution declaring Its ob- 
jects, 200. 

War Department — order for protection of 
Washington, 270 ; order for seizure of rebel 
property, 881; to reduce war expendituroa 
and remove military restrictions on tmde, 
690. 

Workingmen of Manchester, England, address 
to President, 496; of London, address to 
President, 498; of New York, visit to Presi- 
dent, 498. 

Wilderness, battles of the, 624 

Wilmington occupied, 668, 

Yorktown — McClellan’s report of reboS 
strength, 274; Magruder’s report, fAlt, sts# 
uation 01 ^ 87& 


